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THE LION’S HEAD. 





We have, as our Readers know, lately unloaded our printing presses of 
some of their heavier matter, touching Bullion, Coals, Corn, &c. We 
have let the weather take its chance ; and have permitted the barometer, and 
the wheat, and the funds, to rise, or fall, or stand still, as circumstances or 
the season enjoined. We have agreed to transfer all that is mercurial to 
our columns, and to let it escape as it may, in the shape of wit and humour, 
for the benefit of our readers in general. 

But our friends may not be so well aware that we have lately added 
eight pages, and in the present Number, sixteen pages, to the ordinary 
quantity of the Magazine. We have been disposed to this, partly by having 
asuperabundance of excellent materials in hand, and partly by a desire to 
show that the increasing circulation of our work only stimulates us to greater 
efforts. It would be easy, indeed, to disburthen our bureau of its MSS. by 
printing, now and then, an additional Number of the Magazine; but we 
think it a bad precedent in periodical works, to add, under any such 
pretext, to the ordinary expence of subscribers. Accordingly, we come 
forward with this our literary “* bonus,” which we shall repeat, occasionally, 
in future numbers. In return, we claim only the privilege of letting our 
readers know, that we are making strenuous exertions to please them, and 
that our desire is to furnish, for their monthly gratification, a high intellec- 
tual treat. 





Elia is not dead!—We thought as much—and even hinted our thought 
in the number for January. The following letter declaring Elia’s existence 
is in his own handwriting, and wae left by his own hand. We never saw 
4 man so extremely alive, as he was, to the injury done him: 

“ Elia returns his thanks to the facetious Janus Weathercock, who, during 
his late unavoidable excursion to the Isles of Sark, Guernsey, and Jersey, 
took advantage of his absence to plot a sham account of his death ; and to 
impose upon the town a posthumous Essay, signed by his Ghost—which, 
how like it is to any of the undoubted Essays of the author, may be seen by 
comparing it with his volume just published. One or two former papers, 
with his signature, which are not re-printed in the volume, he has reason to 
believe were pleasant forgeries by the same ingenious hand.” 
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Axecpotacs. To forestal any ungentlemanly construction of this word, 
the Author of the article so entitled begs to explain—that he uses the word 
to designate the habit of trifling research involved in the chase after anec- 
dotes; the satire of the term, therefore, affects the readers of anecdotes no 
less than the writers—himself no less than the author of the book noticed. 
He had imagined himself to be the author of this term, on the suggestion of 
the following words at the end of Lord Orford’s Reminiscences: ‘ Perhaps 
you know the anecdote, and perhaps several others that I have been 
relating: no matter: they will go under the name of my dotage.” But he 
afterwards found that the word had beenalready invented by John Wilkes. He 
begs to add that, in questioning the truth of certain anecdotes, he is far from 
meaning to impeach the veracity of Miss Hawkins, or the accuracy of her 
report: in most cases, she has of necessity relied on general hear-say testi- 
mony. In reference to the Greek epigram on Dr. Lettsom, it should have 
been noticed that the phrase “‘ Savaroyv é\ec@a,” for dying, is quite unwar- 


ranted. 





Notwithstanding the increased size of our present Number, we have been 
compelled to omit “ THE MISCELLANY” this month for want of room. We 
regret this the more, because it contained a notice of Mr. Haypon’s Picture 
of the Raising of Lazarus, which opens for exhibition on the Ist of this 
month, and which we have had the opportunity of seeing.—We are desirous 
of recommending it, as a highly meritorious work of art, to the especial pa- 
tronage of our readers. The picture has faults of course: without faults it 
could hardly have beauties ; but if they alone censure it who have the dis- 
crimination to see and appreciate its peculiar excellencies, the voice of de- 
traction will be very faint—We consider it the most successful of Mr. 
Haydon’s paintings, and hope it will prove so to him in the result. 





We must dismiss our minor Correspondents this month in a summary 
way: 

Edwin and Angelina have already been celebrated by Goldsmith.—The 
elegy on Dr. Hutton is well written, by Mr. Carstairs.—M.’s Ode on the 
Martyrs who were burnt in the rain of Queen Mary is original, but wants 
fire—E. B. is not good.—Address to the Sylvan Deities is almost good 
enough.—The Address to a Literary Society has fulfilled its purpose— 
A Sonnet to Clare has been forwarded.—Blue Stockings are out of date.— 
And the Sketch of a Plan for abolishing Beggars, by making them Gentle- 
men, is humane but Utopian. 
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ON HUNTING. 


I am not going, I premise, to be 
scientific, and deep, and unintelli- 
gible on my subject. 1 once asked 
a sportsman of the highest au- 
thority, how long it might require 
to make a man of common parts 
a perfect fox-hunter. He informed 
me, that common parts would do 
nothing at all; but that “ a clever 
fellow,’ with favourable opportu- 
nities and severe application, might 
in four years, he thought it probable, 
fit himself to appear, with respecta~ 
bility at least, in any “ hunt” that 
he was acquainted with. As for 
perfect fox-hunters—there are not 
three, he assured me, in the three 
kingdoms. Now, I do not propose 
to develope any mysteries of the 
chase, such as my sage informant 
must have contemplated, when he 
laid down this serious course of dis- 
yp and induction. I am not one 
of the perfect fox-hunters of these 
realms ; but having been in the way 
of late of seeing a good deal of va- 
rious modes of hunting, I would, for 
the benefit of the uninitiated, set 
down the results of my observation— 
giving them, I trust, a sufficient 
notion of what really belongs to an 
amusement which, as they must 
have heard, supplies for six months 
in the year, to gentlemen in the 
country, the staple-interest of life. 
The greenest need not fear from me 
any Swaggeri 
1 will not sa 


airs of reagan d 
em 
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mystifying trifles, nor mortify them 
in their helplessness, like some bul- 
lying smatterers that I wot of, by 
means only of a little technical slang. 
The dignity of what I have to state 
shall not be wrapped up in any un- 
fair disguises, but be honestly ex- 
posed before them, no better than 
common English can make it. 

It will give clearness, perhaps, 
to some of my details, if, prepara 
tory to taking the field, I give some 
little account of the nature of the 
country (on the coast of Sussex) 
which has been the scene of my ex« 

erience in the chase. The Sussex 

owns, as all Brighton knows, 
nerally present a very uninteresting 
appearance—a combination of rounds 
topped, lumpish hills, shelving down 
generally with a rapid descent, but 
smooth, and equal, and uniform, 
as the sides of a bowl. In some 
parts of the county, however, they 
exhibit a more diversified character. 
About a mile to the northward of the 
little town of Seaford, commences a 
district of open or down-country, 
which, to the birds who look upon it 
from mid-air, must have very much 
the aspect of a solid ocean—so mul- 
titudinous are the chasms and glens 
by which it is divided. These glens 
seldom exceed a hundred feet in 
depth ; their sides are always steep, 
sometimes nearly _ perpendicular, 
having concave surfaces, smoothed 
and planed, as if by human art. 
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Most of them are so narrow at the 
bottom, as scarcely to afford room 
for the wheels of a cart; and they 
intersect each other like the streets 
of a town. One of these narrow 
green alleys forms a complete and 
most regular circle, from which, at 
various intervals, diverge other alleys 
of the same character, which pursue 
short windings among the hills, and 
may lead you, if tempted to follow 
them, by very unexpected openings 
into the circle again. The whole of 
these downs, hills, and hollows, are 
unrelieved by a tree or bush; but 
covered with a short herbage, and 
chequered with furze-brakes, which 
ea shelter to an abundance of foxes, 
iares, and partridges. 

Such a country, considered in re- 
lation to hunting, has this peculiarity, 
my reader will apprehend, that it 
offers no leaps—no immortality for 
those who would break their necks 
over stone-walls and stake-bound 
hedges. We have hills, however, 
with their steep sides slippery as 
glass, and perforated with rabbit- 

oles, which supply quite as much 
dignity to the chase as can be re- 
quired from difficulty and peril. In 
critical moments of the day, you will 
see heroes rush down these hills with 
a thoughtless impetuosity, that no- 
thing but the occasion can excuse. 
You must have a horse carefully 
broken and tutored to such experi- 
ments ; when you will find him, as 
you desire it, freely skating down 
with you some hundred feet, rarely 
taking his legs from the ground, yet 
keeping himself upon them with 
wonderful skill and certainty. There 
is always a degree of risk, it may be 
supposed, in these lubricous descents ; 
but what is the life of a man, when 
the question is the death of a fox? 
But to our sport: and first for— 
THE HARRIERS. 

The establishment in which I have 
heen a party in this department of 
the chase, is only a farmer's “ hunt,” 
affecting no style or pomp, but pro- 
secuting its essential business with a 
degree of spirit not to be surpassed. 
The pack was kept till very lately, 
and had been kept for some forty 
years, by the celebrated “old Mar- 
tin,"—so I venture to call him, for, 
within one degree of latitude at least, 
his name was as general as the air. 


He was the finest old man I ever 
saw—was, I say, (melancholy tense! ) 
for, with sorrow I speak it, he is now 
no more. At the time when I first 
knew him, he was some years beyond 
seventy, yet ruddy and fresh as the 
morning —firm, muscular, active — 
despising cold, and rain, and hail, and 
hurricanes, and battling through the 
utmost fatigues of the manly exer- 
cise in which he delighted, with 
all the gaiety of youth. He was re- 

uted to be the most fearless rider 
in the county; yet his daring was 
not greater than his skill, for he ne- 
ver met with an accident. During 
the season, he used to hunt, just as 
at five-and-twenty, three days in a 
week, regularly following his hunts- 
man from the kennel at ten in the 
morning, and returning with him at 
nightfall. Frost and snow apart, no 
description of weather had power to 
keep him at home on a hunting-day. 
As master of the pack, he had a 
special character to maintain, which 
would not allow him to shrink from 
circumstances, that his less restricted 
companions of the field might hesi- 
tate to face. Come what come might, 
the hounds were always at the place 
of meeting at the predestined hour ; 
and many and many a time has the 
old gentleman followed up the chase 
through a whole day of ceaseless 
rain, and raving wind, with no part- 
ner but his huntsman, who travelled 
on foot, and was seldom near him. 
The distinguishing mark in his dress 
was a white smock-frock, out of 
which he was never seen except at 
church on Sundays. From this home- 
ly garb, together with an extreme 
plainness and simplicity in his geue- 
ral character and habits, he was re- 
garded as the last surviving repre- 
sentative, of any note in this part of 
the world, of the old school of 
farmers, as it existed before farmers 
had coated and booted themselves 
into gentlemen. That he did not 
think it becoming to cast off his 
frock on light pretences may be in- 
ferred from the fact, that he was 
worth above a hundred thousand 
pounds. He was called by his bro- 
ther-sportsmen, in allasion to his 
frock, the flag-admiral; his white 
drapery figpping in the wind, and 
far seen on the hills, being an ex- 
cellent signal for loiterers gone 
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astray, who might be sure that the 
frock and the hounds were not far 
apart. I was with him, I have a 
pride in recollecting, on the last day 
that he was permitted to hunt on 
those hills, which for half a century 
he had gladdened with his merry 
halloo! and hark forward! He was 
ill, and looked suddenly and alarm- 
ingly altered; but he brightened 
up at the spirit-stirring call of his 
dogs, and rode well throughout the 
chase—true, to the latest moment, 
to the only amusement which he had 
ever considered worth the notice of 
aman. The hunt closed on this oc- 
casion at precisely hali-past two 
o'clock; and at that hour, to give 
some notion of the spirit of this gal- 
lant old man, he set off to ride seven 
miles to some dinner of business at 
Pevensey, and came back to his bed 
at night. He never went out again. 
His complaint was some febrile dis- 
order which was not to be subdued. 
After a few days of suffering, he 
was, with some hesitation on his 
own part, attended for the first time 
in his memory by a doctor, a sort 
of mediator for whom he had always 
expressed the greatest contempt. 
There was no hope among his friends 
from this hour: he took physic and— 
died. Such a man is not to be re- 
laced. There will be no more 
unting, it is agreed, on the heights 
of Firle. Hounds if you like, and 
people to follow them—but no more 
hunting. 

For the other members of the 
“hunt,” a more cursory notice will 
suffice. They consisted of about a 
dozen farmers, of various ages, from 
twenty to fifty,—hard, tough, sturdy 
fellows, with iron fibres and daunt- 
less hearts ; together with five or 
SIX veterans, an invalid company, 
who, though prevented by age and 
infirmity, by ness, rheumatism, 
and dislocations, from joining in the 
activities of the field, could not con- 
sent to retire altogether from the 
scene, but would be crawling about 
to see and hear what was going on ; 
helping out their little part ih the 
present sport, by the recollections 
which it called forth of better and 

risker days. One of them had a 
dislocated “hip, the result of a fall 
from his horse, which made his seat 
on the saddle so wearisome and un- 


easy, that he was obliged to dismount 
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every half-hour, to relieve himself 
by achange of posture. He admitted 
that hunting was grown a somewhat 
painful exercise to him ; but he had 
hunted, he said, with old Martin for 
forty years, and—what could he do? 
“ Besides,” said he, “ I can rest now 
and then, and my mare (1 will say 
that for her) is the easiest beast in 
the world,—so that, somehow or 
other, I contrive, thank God, to make 
out a morning’s amusement yet.” 
This open country, with its com- 
manding eminences, is very favour- 
able to these veterans, allowing them 
generally, with a few judicious 
changes on their part in their posts 
of observation, to be within sight or 
sound of the hunt from the starting 
to the death. The hare, indeed, will 
sometimes run from them out of all 
reasonable bounds, but-in that event 
they have expectation and conjecture 
to keep them warm; and will willing- 
ly wait for an hour or two till the 
return of the dogs, finding an ample 
reward for their patience in the very 
earliest news that takes air, of all 


that has transpired in their absence. 


On one of those mornings which 
sportsmen combine to call fine, and 
which keep every body else within 
doors, these “‘ merry men all” meet 
to beat up the covers, let us say, of 
Norton-Top. <A pleasant rain and 
welcome ; but a bright sun never 
made a fine morning yet, or Old 
Martin knew nothing about it. Let 
there not be much wind either, if you 
would prosper, this being an agent 
almost as offensive to the moist scent 
as the sun. The hounds (thirty to 
the pack) are uncoupled, and, after 
a prelusive roll, and shake, and run, 
dash into the blood-letting thicket of 
furze, or hawth, as we call it, un- 
mindful of the pins and needles that 
would obstruct their passage, save 
that here and there you may hear a 
testy yelp, or a surly growl, as the 
disposition of the creature may be, 
from one over-hasty, or perhaps, as 
Old Martin would say, “ out of hu- 
mour this morning.” ‘The horsemen 
scatter themselves wide, and keep 
beating away with their whips, while 
now and then a promising cry bursts 
from some favourite dog, just to pre- 
serve our attention from slooping> 
and assure us that we are am 
That's Jowler again!—she is just 
before him; the cry becomes more 
52 
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general, quick, and pressing—they 
are hot upon her trail—and present- 
ly, out 8 skips, and away for her 
life—a fine hare te be sure—holla! a 
view—holla! True to the shout, the 
dogs are out of the thicket in a mo- 
ment—down go their fatal noses to 
the ground—they catch the scent, 
and gaily they run, the whole pack 
setting up a full, loud, continuous 
cry, which rolls out upon the wind in 
a stream of pervading melody, that 
seems like the natural music of the 
hills. Have I a reader who has not 
heard this cry? Oh! let him rouse 
himself; life is short; let him not die 
in ignorance ; Catalani will come to 
him ; away then to Leicestershire, or 
Northumberland, or Cornwall,—any 
where—but do let him hear this 
blithe field-song of the hounds. Sin- 
cerely, it is beautiful. 

There is nothing violent and hur- 
ried in hare-hunting, like the first 
burst after a fox: the men of might, 
who ride close to the dogs or there- 
abouts, set off at an easy gallop, not 
more than agreeable to a horse of 
common powers; while the elders 
are seen edging away at a brisk walk 
for some neighbouring point, near 
which the hare will go, or ought to 
go, as they will prove unanswerably, 
should she venture to transgress the 
received rules and precedents. She 
generally returns to the seat from 
which she was put up, running, as 
all the world knows, in a circle, or 
something sometimes like it, we had 
better say, that we may keep on 
good terms with the mathematical. 
At starting, she tears away at her 
utmost speed for a mile or more, and 
distances the dogs half way; she 
then returns, diverging a little to the 
right or left, that she may not run 
into the mouths of her enemies—a 
necessity which accounts for, what 
we call, the circularity of her course. 
Her flight from home is direct and 
precipitate; but on her way back, 
when she has gained a little time for 
consideration and stratagem, she de- 
scribes a curious labyrinth of short 
turnings and windings, as if to per- 
plex the dogs by the intricacy of her 
track. These are her usual proceed- 
ings, thougit they are liable to many 
innovations, v eens among other 
causes, upon the temperature of the 
scent, which, as it varies the activity 
of the dogs, will often vary the move- 





ments of the hare. But these are 
distinctions to be sufficiently explain- 
ed only in the field. “ She'll come 
back here,” said 1: “ What!” re- 
plied old Martin, “ with the wind at 
east?” and I was silenced. 

The hounds, whom we left in full 
cry, continue their music without re- 
mission as long as they are faithful to 
the scent; as a summons, it should 
seem, like the seaman’s cry, to pul! 
together, or keep together ; and it isa 
certain proof to themselves and their 
followers that they are in the right 
way. On the instant that they are 
*« at fault,” or lose the scent, they 
are silent, and the whole pack imme- 
diately disperse and scour over the 
ground, that they may nose out their 
game again. When their mouths be- 
come mute, however, their tails be- 
gin to speak, and explain, as they 
wag, with the eloquence of words, 
their eagerness and impatience: as 
long as these are in motion there is 
hope ; when they settle into stillness, 
all is lost. There are five or six dogs 
in the pack of known sagacity and 
experience, who are looked up to by 
the rest, in all circumstances of em- 
barrassment, for counsel and direc- 
tion. If some ignorant puppy, of no 
name or nose, presumes to state his 
opinion in a doubtful case, in some 
light inconsequential speech, nobody 
thinks of attending to it, except the 
huntsman, perhaps, with his repro- 
ving whip ; but if the unerring T'ro/- 
lop, or old Jowler, set up their de- 
cisive voices, the challenge is an- 
swered by every mouth in the pack ; 
a simultaneous rush is made to the 
spot, the scent is recovered, and all 
is life and action once more. 

These “ faults” are very frequent 
occurrences, and, if they are not too 
much prolonged, rather aid the inter- 
est of the sport than otherwise, inas- 
much as they call forth all the varied 
instincts of the dogs and their game, 
and bring into exercise the most 
hidden knowledge, and the nicest 
discrimination, of the sportsmen. I 
omg only from my own feelings on 
the subject, and it is proper to ac- 
knowledge that, in the general opi- 
nion, a “ fault” is a fault. The wea- 
ther, in its im ion on the scent, is 
the great father of “ faults ;” but 
they may arise from other accidents, 
even when the day is in every respect 
favourable. The intervention of 
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ploughed land, on which the scent 
soon cools or evaporates, is at least 

rilous ; but sheep-stains, recently 
left by a flock, are fatal; they cut 
off the scent irrecoverably, making a 
gap, as it were, in the clue, in which 
the dogs have not even a hint for 
their guidance. These dicta of mine 
are meant to apply only to our own 
particular “hunt ;” other packs, in dif- 
ferently conditioned countries, have, 
no doubt, “ faults” of their own, 
which I know nothing about. Non 
omnia, &c. 

An hour and a half may be stated 
as the average duration of a chase, 
with all its interruptions, in which 
time the hare may run ten or twelve 
miles ; but if the scent is strong, and 
she is closely pressed, she may come 
to her death in considerably less time, 
after running a much greater dis- 
tance. At the latter end of the sea- 
son, in February and March, the 
hares become exceedingly wild, and 
run with all the vigour and determi- 
nacy of a fox, justifying the well- 
known comparative, “ as mad as a 
March hare.” We have it on record, 
safe for our posterity, that on the 
13th of February, 1822, a hare, put 
up by old Martin himself, led us a 
chase of twenty-five miles, in which 
she ran through seven wasn't it 
seven, Mr. Stace? yes, seven pa- 
rishes, swam across ariver, and back 
again, and finally made her escape, 
leaving dogs, and horses, and men 
breathless, and worn out behind her. 
But I am too talkative by half, and 
they always said so of me in the 
field. We started, I think, from 
Norton-Top : suppose then, after the 
usual rounds, that you see the hare 
at last (a sorry mark for so many 
foes) sore y beleaguered—looking dark 
and draggled—and lim ing heavily 
along 3 then stopping to listen—again 
tottering on a little—and again stop- 
ping ; and at every step, and every 
pause, hearing the death-cry grow 
nearer and louder. At this period 
“ stereeen my purpose would 
elent: 1 was always inclined to sa 
ms Macbeth, « ra will proceed Ge 
urther in this business,” and would 
willingly have given the little animal 
a kinder reward than awaited her, 
Mei the amusement that she had af- 
Pi me. But it might not be: the 
gs rush in upon her and seize her 
~the horsemen gallop up—cut away 





with their whips—hold up the game 
—and the cry is dead! dead! dead! 
There might happen to be no horse- 
man near at this moment ; in which 
case, the hare, bones, skin, and all, 
would in a few seconds be divided, 
and swallowed amongst the hounds, 
no signs being left but the stains of 
blood upon their jaws. But so dis- 
graceful a casualty as this was rare 
indeed under the reign of our vigilant 
and active commander. I loved to 
see him always at this crowning scene 
of our sport. He would seize the 
hare, and throw it at his feet, to in- 
dicate its death to the dogs, who, 
looking up at him, and baying and 
howling, would cluster in a circle 
round him, keeping precisely at 
whip’s length from the centre, or 
their master—our father-sportsman, 
who stood like a conqueror—his ve- 
nerable face suffused all over with a 
placid triumph, which it was impos- 
sible not to sympathise with. Pre- 
sently he would prepare for his last 
offices to the hare on this side the 
dish. Diving into the depths of his 
capacious breeches-pocket— the right 
pocket—whose hard contents were 
plainly mapped out in grease and 
dirt on the outside—he would pull 
forth his knife of all work—delibe- 
rately open it- make the right in- 
cision, tear out the entrails of the 
animal, and dash them among the 
dogs—at the same time, with insi- 
dious and crimsoned finger (for he 
loved a joke), widening the mouth of 
some staring shepherd-boy, who 
would be standing at his elbow. Poor 
old Martin! Not two months ago, I 
saw him doing, looking, joking, just 


as I have described him. Peace be 


with you, my old friend! your good 


deeds—generous—-charitable— were . 


not few; and if to love a drizzly 

morning three days in a week be no 

sin, you can have little to answer for. 
COURSING. 

This is a gentle exercise, not un- 
friendly to a sunny morning—hunt- 
ing fit for a lady—indeed, the dogs 
employed seem made on purpose for 
the ladies. The greyhound, I think, 
is the most beautiful animal in the 
world—beautiful, not only from its 
graceful lines and perfect symmetry, 
but from the se le expediency of 
its frame in all its parts, as a thing of 
speed. The powers of other brutes 
are not obvious till they are disco- 
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vered to us in action; but a single 
glance at the greyhound, even in re- 
pose, assures us that its business is 
to run. There is no other animal, 
that I know of, so entirely dependent 
for its prey on swiftness of foot ; 
and there is none in which nature has 
provided for this single attribute 
with so cautious and delicate a hand. 
In comparing the greyhound with 
other dogs, it is curious to observe, 
while it preserves all their generic 
distinctions, the numerous and mi- 
nute deviations that occur in every 
division of its structure, adapted to 
the particular destination of its pow- 
ers. Its small pointed head; its 
long, light, fleshless body, the curved 
and flexible spine acting with the 
force of a spring; its long, sinewy, 
tapering legs; its close, thin skin, 
unencumbered with a wrinkle or a 
hair that could be spared—all these 
are peculiarities that distinguish it 
from every other dog, and are all 
speakingly in aid of one design. 
Even the pendulous, cord-like tail, 
that seems to steal along after the 
animal, without a movement to 
waste, is full of appropriate charac- 
ter. The creature seems to have no 
bowels; the yawning, hungry va- 
cuum in their place being objected 
to by some solid judges as unsightly ; 
though, with all deference, | think it 
a beauty, if not in itself, in its com- 
bination with the general structure 
of the dog, and the whole meaning 
of its expressive figure. Any other 
dog, so thin in all respects, would be 
iull of clumsy protuberances, and 
appear uncouth and death-like ; but 
the greyhound, a mere skeleton in a 
skin, cushioned only with a few tense, 
springy muscles about the loins and 
shoulders, which you may count like 
the ribs, has yet not a sharp point or 
hard angle about it ; its finely-turned 
mechanism presenting only a series 
of gentle bends and wavy lines, a 
perfect model of shapeliness and ele- 
gance. 

There is a gentleness in the dispo- 
sition of this Deautiful animal that is 
quite in harmony with the delicac 
of its form. It approaches you wi 
a timid, crouching fondness, to be 
daunted by a look, unless you would 
encourage it to rapture by a word, 
and then,—Oh ! the fantastical gam- 
bols—the kangaroo-like jumps, the 
wild careering of its three-league 
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legs, vainly striving for play in a 
narrow circle round you ! if it should 
not happen to prefer, which it often 
does, a kiss, placing its paws upon 
your shoulders, and bringing you 
nose to nose, were you as tall as the 
Irish giant. It is an interesting sight 
to see them in the field, before they 
are uncoupled for the course, all their 
energies alive and struggling for ac- 
tion. I have noticed them particularly 
when sitting upon their haunches, so 
tall and so prim—their fore-legs stiff- 
ened out, and lifting them up like 
two slender columns—their necks 
arched, their ears erect, and their 
eyes eagerly following the distant 
horsemen. If a greyhound were to 
sit for its portrait, this should be the 
moment. No man of any mamers 
would think of speaking to a grey- 
hound as he would to any other dog: 
even their rude grooms think it ne- 
cessary to temper their familiarity to 
them with a select language, and a 
tone of becoming softness. “‘ What, 
Miss Sweetlips!” I heard a fellow 
say to a_cream-coloured, satin- 
skinned lady, that kept whining 
and fretting, as she sat perked up 
beside him; “ are you for a hare 
this morning—and would you foul 
this fine nose of yours with blood? 
eh! you baggage? ”—just as one 
might notice some pretty wickedness 
in a capricious beauty in petticoats. 
Blood has an ill sound; but there is 
nothing fierce or ravenous about 
them, nevertheless—nothing beyond 
a sprightly animation—a hunter's 
spirit, that rejoices rather in the 
hills and free air, and the chase, 
than thirsts for slaughter. Their 
thin bodies are exceedingly suscepti- 
ble of cold, and, in a state of inac- 
tion, cannot resist the sharpness of 
the winter’s wind without a convul- 
sive shuddering. Some sportsmen, 
with not more tenderness than is de- 
cent, provide them with body-cloths, 
in which they are enveloped till it is 
their turn to run; and they of coar- 
ser feelings, who might laugh at the 
notion of supplying the pretty crea- 
tures with their pelisses, should, at 
least, place them, till they are wanted, 
under the lee of a hedge or a corn- 
stack, or any shelter that might be 
at hand. They would run the bet- 
ter for such care, they may depend 
upon it. ; 

As the greyhound has no gift of 
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smell, and can hunt only in view of 
his game, it is desirable, as will oc- 
cur to my most sedentary reader, to 
provide a hare for him at some dis- 
tance from any cover, so that he 
may have free scope for a trial of his 
speed. The hare seems to be at once 
aware of the nature of her enemy, 
and that she is safe as long as she is 
concealed ; for if you dislodge her 
from a thicket, she will not take to 
a far flight, but slip into some other 
part of the cover, and there lie quiet, 
with an audacity which she would 
not think of venturing upon, with the 
keen-nosed harriers at her heels. 
The furze is seattered in large 
patches about the downs; but there 
are extensive spaces of clear turf, 
with here and there a farm, sur- 
rounded by some acres of land in 
tillage ; and these are the best places 
for your game. The hares which 
are bold enough to leave their covers, 
generally seek out the ploughed land, 
choosing sheltered seats among the 
furrows, where they will sit perfect- 
ly still for a whole day, never volun- 
tarily stirring till night allows them 
to move and feed with security. The 
horsemen, six or eight, it may be, 
range themselves in an open file, and 
pace slowly over the field, each look- 
ing sharp over his allotted space, so 
that not an inch of ground escapes 
examination. The hare cowers down 
so close, and is so much of the co- 
lour of the ground, that it requires 
an eye of some experience to detect 
one on her seat. ‘The dogs (a couple 
only) contribute no aid to this pre- 
paratory service of starting the game ; 
but follow the horses, quite vacant 
and passive, till the view holla is 
given, and the hare is in motion be- 
fore them. The greyhound, in a 
State of nature, would, if hares were 
to be its only food, have little chance 
of growing fat. With a powerless 
nose, and rather a dull eye, it will 
pass within a yard of a hare on her 
Seat, and not observe her. With 
such defects on his part, added to 
the defensive arts with which nature 
has supplied his prey, his single en- 
dowment of speed would scarcely, 
one i ne, preserve him 
from famine. The mouse has a name 
for excessive lying still, but it is 
outdone in this particular, I fancy, 
by the hare, who sagaciously ap- 
prehending how aah her lightest 
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movement might assist the eyes of 
her seekers, lies like a clod on the 
ground ; as danger approaches, she 
still maintains, if ] may say so, her pre- 
sence of mind ; the sight of the hounds 
almost upon her, and the shouts of 
the men, cannot startle her into indis- 
cretion. To such an extremity will 
she try this scheme of evasion, that 
you are obliged to go up to her, and 
positively push her from her seat ; 
and then, the spell once broken, away 
she flits, bounding over the ground 
like a cricket-ball ; the ery is given ; 
the hounds see her and pursue—they 
draw near—they are upon her—they 
have her—no, she turns, and “as | 
overshoot her—now again—the blac 
dog—she must die—no—there was a 
“ fling off !”—she heads them again 
—away, puss--now, Mellish, now, 
my boy—the dogs for a hundred— 
stay—yes—she’s down—no—I see 
her—no—yes—she leaves them—she 
gains her cover—she is safe. 

Three minutes are about the du- 
ration of an ordinary course, during 
which, if short, the interest of the 
spectator is always on the strain, on 
extremest tip-toe—a point of agita- 
tion, which they who have seen 
“neck and neck” on a race-course 
will readily appreciate. It is beau- 
tiful to see the antagonist powers 
and resources with which nature has 
supplied the hare, in her apparently 
unequal contest with the surpassing 
speed of her pursuers. ‘They very 
soon overtake her at the first start ; 
but at the moment when they spring 
forward to seize her, she darts away 
to th: right or left, with the quick- 
ness of lightning, and is twenty yards 
away from them before they can re- 
tract their long legs, and level at her 
again; a few seconds may bring 
them to her; but as she runs before 
them, she keeps tossing and throw- 
ing herself from them in a marvellous 
manner, continually escaping from 
their open mouths by some sudden 
movement, which the eye can scarce- 
ly follow ; yet, amidst all her distrac- 
tions, never forgetting her main ob- 
ject; but, after every shift and double, 
still pointing to her cover. A more 
terrifying struggle than she goes 
through cannot be imagined. With 
the harriers she has time and re- 
spites ; but here she is, during the 
whole run, in the very presence of 
death ; the dogs touch her, run over 
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her—the sound of their panting is 
never out of her ears, and allows her 
not the pause of a moment for a ho 
of deliverance. An idea may e 
formed of the success with which the 
little animal exerts herself in this 
desperate conflict, from the fact, that 
in a whole day’s coursing, at which 
I was present, with twelve couple 
of dogs, each couple of which had, 
at least, one fair course, only three 
hares were killed. 

The greyhounds have no notion of 

stopping at the cover when they see 
the hare enter; but, still confident 
in their legs, keep sweeping on, till 
the continued non-appearance of their 
game checks their spirit, when they 
stand staring about them in a stupid 
puzzle, as if wondering how they 
should possibly have been left be- 
hind. hough quite without re- 
source, they will stand for a long 
time before they give up all hope, 
in defiance of whistling and halloo- 
ing; till at last, with many a linger- 
ing look they drag themselves away, 
and return at a snail’s space, dispi- 
rited and abashed, to their keep- 
ers. There are greyhounds who are 
criminal enough, when the hare is 
put up, not to follow her, but to re- 
pair with all haste at once to her 
cover, and there wait to receive her. 
This is called “ running cunning,” 
and is not considered fair play—fair 
enough, perhaps, as between the 
dogs and the hare, but a direct fraud 
against the amusement of the sports- 
men. 

Coursing altogether is but a dull 
business. The actual run is a scene 
of very anxious interest; but the 
want of variety and continuous ac- 
tion in the sport makes it very tire- 
some to those who have followed the 
harriers or the fox-hounds. There 
is not exercise enough to keep the 
blood in motion: the game lies en- 
tirely between the dogs and the hare, 
stripped of the great attraction of 
all hunting—the competition of horses 
and riders. I have seen the sport in 
some perfection too ; our downs ha- 
ving been visited the other day by a 

and party from London, profound 
reeders, who came down with a cart- 
Joad of dogs, on purpose to prove to 
us that we in the country here know 
nothing about a greyhound. Willing 
to reap all sorts of profit from their 


dogs, they “ backed” them with cer- 
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tain sums against any booby mon- 
grels that we could bring against 
them. The farmers, however, with 
all their inexperience, contrived to 
win all the money. The dogs of the 
Londoners, not to bear malice, were 
of a fine breed, and in the highest 
condition ; but being accustomed to 
run in a level country, they could 
not contend against our long hills, 
and the vigour and activity of the 
hares bred upon them. These per- 
sons are looked upon in the country 
rather in the light of dog-fanciers 
than sportsmen. Their half-crown 
bets are very town-bred, and betra 

a spirit that has nothing to do wi 

the true inspiration of the field. 
They had one individual with them, 
whom I cannot refrain from men- 
tioning a little more at length—a 
Cockney all over—who was present 
at a hunt, on this occasion, for the 
first time in his life. I shall never 
forget him, I hope. His dress was 
charmingly characteristical, and, 
without other introduction, expound- 
ed him to every one in a moment. 
The day was bitterly cold; and all 
of us, save this stranger, were but- 
toned up to the chins in good fear- 
nought drab coats, that effectually 
kept out the weather, and looked as 
if they did so. The appearance was 
altogether comfortable, and quite in 
season. The Cockney appeared in a 
green coat, puffed and puckered at 
the shoulders—very short, with the 
skirts pared away into a delicate 
swallow-tail, exposing more than his 
hips behind—a slight linen waist- 
coat without buttons, or with only 
three or four, the space between the 
stomach and neck opening freely, 
to give egress to a flaunting frill— 
tight, white, cotton breeches (I 
speak the bare truth)—kerseymere 
leggings—pumpish looking shoes— 
and a fur cap. The costume sure- 
ly was perfect. He was, as may 
be supposed, very speedily penetra- 
ted bone-deep by the cold, though, 
to do him justice, he made no com- 
plaint, except by the chattering of 
his teeth, and certain involuntary 
and St. Vitus-like movements that 
would be taking place now and then 
in various parts of his body. There 
was nothing very observable in his 
mode of riding, only that he turned 
his knees and toes out like a dan- 
cing master, by which act he had a 
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very loose, detached seat ; and, 
as he made little use of his stir- 
rups, was shot up to a prodigious 
height from his saddle, at every step 
of his horse—his white breeches ap- 
pearing to descend and rebound in 
the manner of a piece of India rub- 
ber. Of course he was the general 
butt of the company, who all pre- 
pared, in the same jovial spirit, to 
make the most of the unexpected 
rarity that the chances of the morn- 
ing had dropped amongst them. 
When the hare was put up, “ Let 
the gentleman holla,” they exclaim- 
ed—and forthwith he uttered a cry 
such as hound never heard: “ Let 
the gentleman put her up,” it was 
next proposed ; and he proceeded to 
frighten away the hare, waving a 
pocket handkerchief, and crying, 
huish § huish? as an old woman re- 
pels a goose: “ Let the gentleman 
ride—ride, sir, ride,’”—and away he 
went—bump—bump—over the start- 
led hills, all alone—followed only by 
shouts of laughter, himself the game 
—the view—the whole hunt of the 
day. It was not long before he 
seemed to perceive that he was en- 
tertaining the lookers-on ; and he bore 
his exposure with a cheerfulness and 
good-humour which richly deserved 
a warmer pair of breeches. He be- 
came, at length, quite altered by the 
cold: his face, which, for some time, 
had preserved a tolerable paleness, 
now turned to blue; he positively 
looked less, and was in a course, it 
seemed, of disappearing altogether : 
yet he was still warm of heart—man- 
fully left his little coat unbuttoned, 
and kept his frill and toes out with 
as much formality as on his first ap- 
pearance. When we had been out 
about five hours, the poor fellow 
came up to me with his watch in his 
hand, and, with a voice that could 
scarcely force its way through his 
stiffened lips, observed; “ Half an 
hour’s more sport, and then it will 
be dark.” He wished me to under- 
stand that he regretted this ap- 
proaching deliverance, which, in my 
Judgment, very nearly concerned his 
life. I took no part, I beg to say, 
in the common conspiracy against 
him. I had my irresistible sense of 
his Lab pe ger egy and many a 
rich smile at all his noodling ways ; 


but J manifested no sign, J trust, 
e offensive 


In any way 
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to him. I had much talk with him ; 
and, as I have exposed his weak 
points, I think it but fair to say 
that 1 found in him a great deal of 
intelligence, apart from any relation 
to his saddle, together with a kind- 
ness and urbanity (no uncommon 
qualities in Cockneyism, let them 
laugh at it as they please) which 
would have hesitated, I think, on 
any provocation, to have wounded 
the feelings of those who had been so 
merry at his expense. Even as a 
sportsman, he had qualities which 
might have redeemed him from con- 
tempt. I defend not his practice in 
putting up a hare ; but there was no 
lack of spirit and moral courage in 
the man; and he proved it under a 
course of protracted suffering, which 
I truly believe would have daunted 
any or all of the ruddy, brawny, 
bull-headed persons, who, in their 
greater conceit and warmer coats, 
had laughed at him so unsparingly. 
He could have had no interest in the 
sport, except what it was his bitter 
fortune to be obliged to affect ; he 
was a mere mark for ridicule and a 
piercing wind; yet I am convinced 
that he would have sat and perished 
in his saddle, rather than have ut- 
tered a murmur ;—an instance of 
Cockney-heroism, which all Tooley- 
street surely may be proud of. 
FOX-HUNTING. 

As a single pack of fox-hounds 
perform their regular rounds through 
the county, for the benefit of all 
subscribing ‘squires, they of course 
Visit us me in our turn ; and accord- 
ing to the rarity of their appearance 
is the sensation that they produce. 
The news travels from farm to farm, 
a week beforehand; while contra- 
dictory reports take wing, published 
no one knows how, for the sole pur- 
pose, it should seem, of tormenting 
and trifling with the public anxiety. 
On the appointed day, the “earths” 
(certain holes in which the politic fox 
is prone to hide) are stopped ; the 
shepherds have orders to keep their 
dogs in hand; the sheep, and such 
vermin, are removed ; and every pre- 
paration is made to give full effect 
to the coming achievement. By ten 
o’clock the downs are all alive ; lit- 
tle detachments of horse are assem- 
bling from all points ; some looming 
up in more than their just dimen- 
sions on the misty hills; others seen 
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only as dim specks, in the distance, 
and all streaming on towards head- 
quarters. And there are the hounds 
—there—something white, don’t you 
see? glancing amongst the furze ; 
and here come the huntsman and 
the whipper-in, in their scarlet coats 
and velvet caps; Gad! but our poor 
farmers’ hunt must not be talked of 
on this day—and hark! the horn: — 
though that is an instrument of no 
manner of use ; and as the huntsman 
applies it hastily to his mouth once 
or twice only in the day, to produce 
some miserable syncope-passage—a 
little asthmatic, broken, bleating; it 
has about as much melody as mean- 
ing in it. 

The muster may amount to fifty 
horsemen, of whom twenty may be 
in red coats—the flower of the field, 
conspicuous alike for the gaudiness 
of their dress, the beauty and true 
hunter-look of their horses, and the 
completeness of all their appoint- 
ments. A few, even among the gen- 
tlemen, do not affect scarlet, such 
as the apothecary and the parson, 
with two or three grey-headed Nim- 
rods, who, though out of uniform, 
are not to be mistaken from any dis- 
tanee, being made out te be fox- 
hunters, as soon as they are made out 
to be any thing. Next in rank come 
the farmers, a jolly set, all for 
straight-forward work, and “ no non- 
sense; lower down are a couple of 
butchers, beef-red, and blue-frocked ; 
lower still an itinerant horse-dealer 
on his fake-in ; and last, and lowest, 
a stranger with a huge shawlpat- 
terned neekcloth, whom nobody 
knows, whence he came, or what he 
can be ; a dubious figure, half jockey, 
half highwayman, mounted on his 
bit of blood, which can scarcely 
stand, you see, but which, he as- 
sures you, is “a devil to go.” A 
rabble rout of people on foot serve to 
swell the numbers and noise. 

An eye, not quite absorbed by the 
business of the day, may fall upon 
some rather grotesque figures, con- 
sidered in their pretensions to the 
honours of the chase. I remember 
one, whom I used to regard with ani- 
mated wonder, a portly piece of 
corpulency, whose diameters, from 
head to foot, and from back to front, 
must have been nearly equal—a 
round of beef on eee Dae His 
cubical legs, which scarcely reached 
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below the flaps of his saddle, were 
made for any thing but clinging, and 
afforded no counter weight to the 
preponderating tonnage of his upper 
works ; so that, at every movement 
and stop of his horse, he had a fear- 
ful proclivity to topple over—re- 
minding me of those little cork tum- 
blers with leaden heels, which will 
fall on their feet ; only that this fox- 
hunter was governed by a pollarity 
of his own, his tendency being to 
settle or gravitate on his head. Con- 
trasted with this spherical gentle- 
man, you might see a lean, lathy fi- 
gure—nothing but length,—growing 
up from his saddle like a May-pole, 
but kept firm by proportionate legs, 
straightened out like a pair of open 
compasses, and pegging him down to 
his stirrups. A horse might as well 
attempt to dislodge his skin as a rider 
of this make. There was another 
individual, whom 1 always (for he 
was a coustant attendant) took pecu- 
liar interest in; an invalid too obvi- 
ously, though full of the esprit de corps ; 
wearing only one coat like his neigh- 
bours, and unconscjous, I sincerely 
hope, that I counted the edges of four 
waistcoats beneath it. He was mi- 
serably crippled in one leg, and rode 
only with one stirrup ; yet he trusted 
this ill-conditioned frame of: his on a 
most alarming horse, that looked as 
if just taken up from a winter's riot 
on acommon. The attendance of a 
person like this, speaks much for the 
attractions of hunting: if such a one 
can find his morning’s account in it, 
what must it be to the strong and 
healthy ? 

When the fox-hounds pay us a 
visit, we generally meet at the same 
place, Firle Hill, the loftiest land in 
this part of Sussex, and very favour- 
able to the scenery of the hunt, in 
the command which it gives of a 
magnificent prespect over nearly the 
whole county. At the bottom of 
this hill, which is almost as steep as 
a wall, is a young plantation, the 
favourite retreat of the fox, and into 
this the hounds are let loose, and 
left, with the co-operation of the 
huntsman and the whipper-in, to 
ferret him out, while the gentlemen 
stand aloof and look on. This is the 
most picturesque scene of the whole 
hunt ; an artist would go no farther. 
The horsemen are scattered in groups 


along the edge of the hill, of all co< 
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lours and conditions; some lolling in 
their saddles, and out of their stir- 
rups; others pacing about on foot ; 
with here and there a figure, study- 
ing attitude as well as ease, one leg 
crossing the other and resting on the 
toe, and one arm encircling the neck 
of his horse, just as we see it at the 
Exhibition in Somerset House ; not to 
forget the horses, the patient hacks 
of the farmers, face to face, dozing 
and nodding, and the hunters of met- 
tle pawing and prancing, or showing 
off their noble forms like statues 
against the sky. While these easy 
and social parties are gossiping on 
the hill-top, news of the business that 
is going on below reaches the ear 
from time to time, in the baying of 
the dogs, and the cheering of the 
huntsman; every sound, as it strikes 
against the hollowed front of the 
hill, swelling out into a loud report, 
which penetrates far and wide into 
the unseen recesses of the wood, and 
conveys a notion of savage loneliness 
and vacancy. This vart of the sport 
is often rather tediously protracted, 
if tediousness can be imputed to two 
hours of total inactivity, which must 
be sometimes endured, before the 
fox can be dislodged from his cover. 
Perfectly alive to the perils which 
await him without, his  slyship, 
though he may occasionally show 
himself to reconnoitre, has no notion 
of travelling, as long as he has a 
stratagem left, which can secure 
him the reprieve of a minute at home. 
At length, baited and worried out 
of all his cunning and corners, he 
comes forth in earnest, and fairly 
trusts his life to his legs. The fox 
Is a beautiful animal, though he 
certainly carries about him, in his 
figure, and in all his gestures and 
motions, very marked signs of that lax 
morality, that wiliness and treachery, 
which have gained him a name 
of infamy through the world. His 
jong low body, with perfect stillness, 
and with no visible action propor- 
a 8 al ner’ swiftness of his 
, s along the ground, like 
a thief as he is, to Be hhoneea at, 
and hissed, and execrated, as he 
runs; and, finally, to die without 
» &just atonement to the sheep- 

ol the hen-roost. 
As the fox breaks away, tally-ho! 
resounds through the air—tremen- 


dous warning,—the last order—the 
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** England expects that every man will 
do his duty.” If beating up the cover 
is the most picturesque scene of the 
hunt, this is its highest point of ex- 
citement—the instant of choaking, 
tremulous expectation, immediately 
before action—to be likened to no- 
thing, as any fox-hunter will tell 
you, but the few moments that pre- 
cede going into battle. The dis- 
mounted have vaulted into their sad- 
dles, the loungers have pulled up 
their bridles, and sent their legs to 
their quarters—all is ready—intense- 
ly ready — when the collected hounds, 
in full cry, come maddening up the 
hill, the scent breast-high before 
them—onward they go; and follows, 
like a thunder-clap, the wild, tumul- 
tuary charge—the brush or a broken 
neck— T'al/y-ho ! 

I have little more to say. The 
business of the field has four hours 
of preparation for one of action; and 
even so it must be with my narra- 
tive. Of the fifty horsemen who 
joined in the first charge, about six, 
perhaps, may ride through the chase 
within sight of the dogs, whom it is 
their destiny to follow without stop 
or question ; here are no short cuts, 
no calculation; “ follow my leader ” 
is their law, over hill and hollow, 
through mud and water, brake and 
briar, with as little discrimination, on 
their part, as if they were moving at 
the mercy of the wind. Of the re- 
mainder of the company, two-thirds 
are in some ten minutes “ thrown 
out,” lost past help and hope; the 
rest survive a little longer ; but, one 
after another, are lurched at last, 
though they may still continue to 
push on, under a sort of necessity of 
proceeding, and rewarded occasion- 
ally, if they have luck, by something 
like intelligence—a respectable report 
—so that they may sleep at night 
with a pretty near guess as to the 

art of the county that may have 
bes the scene of the death. I have 
been supposing, that the fox runs 
allantly twenty or thirty miles to 
his end ; but he may happen, in no 
long time after starting, to ‘ take 
earth,” Anglicé, get into a hole, and 
ut the huntsman to an hour's toil 
fore he can be dug out, and in- 
duced to take air. Such a check 
gives the gentlemen behind time to 
rally and come up, and the business 
begins again. And this is fox-hunt- 
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ing; in my estimation, not com- 
yarable, as an amusement, with hare- 
He hy if company, and a friendly 
coalition of powers and purposes, 
with a full observation of the actions 
of the dogs and their game, be, as I 
take them to be, the agreeable cir- 
cumstances of hunting. It is mere 
riding—post-boy’s work. There is 
getting the brush indeed; but then, 
like the great prize in the lottery, 
only one can get it. I have the ge- 
neral voice against me. Fox-hunt- 
ers despise the harriers ; there is not 
speed enough with them, they say ; 
and this is the true secret of their 
preference: there is no contest of 
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riders—no room for horse-pride, the 
loftiest pride, I fancy, that is. 

In my account of these sports, I 
know not that I have made out any 
ground for the enthusiasm with which 
they are pursued. It is necessary, 
perhaps, to be present to understand 
this. At all events, as incidental to 
a morning’s ride, hunting may be 
allowed to be a pleasing diversion. 
Every body must have felt sometimes 
the dulness of taking exercise only 
for its own sake: a hunt gives an 
object—something to follow; and for 
my part, with three or four bold fel- 
lows in company, I should not care 
if it were a pig. R. A. 








THE KING OF PERSIA’S FEMALE GUARDS. 


Every one has heard, or every one 
may have heard, that his Majesty 
the King of Persia has eight hundred 
wives, or ladies, in his harem, and 
that every other man in the country 
has as many as he can keep, and 
more than he can manage. Euro- 
pean husbands, who have only one, 
and yet find it difficult enough at 
times to be masters in their own 
houses, can hardly imagine the straits 
their eastern brethren in matrimony 
are sometimes driven to by thus mul- 
tiplying their domestic blessings. A 
man can with little propriety, in this 
country, talk of his rib, or his better 
half; he is the mere stem of a cluster 
of dates—a poor dry stick, surround- 
ed and weighed down with rich ri 
fruit. Yet he must endeavour to ec 
due the inveterate animosities of inter- 
ested rivals, and contrive to preserve 
some order amidst the discordance of 
the divided wives of his bosom (peace 
and quiet he never hopes for). As 
this must absolutely be effected by 
his own exertions, it being indecent 
even to name his wife or wives to a 
neighbour, or to ask his advice or 
assistance under any circumstances ; 
the science of managing one’s own 
family has long been the favourite 
pursuit, and intricate study, of the 
most learned philosophers and able 
diplomatists. Many are the schemes, 
good and bad, to effect this great 
purpose, which have been proposed, 
adopted, and rejected in their turn. 
The last, and perhaps one of the 


best, is that devised, and at 
actually practised, by the Moolah 
Alaverdi, of the Ibraim Mosque. It 
is concise, simple, and, as far as it 
goes, tolerably efficacious ; but it is 
extremely limited in its action. It 
consists in hanging up a small whip, 
with a whistle attached, to the right 
hand door-post of the ladies’ apart- 
ment. Wher the venerable Moolah 
enters, he unhooks his whip, and first 
gives a neat distinct whistle, which 
immediately assembles the ladies 
around him ; as the pipe of the shep- 
herd collects together his dispersed 
flock. He then lays the whip smartly 
over the back of the first, or head 
wife, and continues to apply a similar 
discipline to overt one present, till 
each has received her portion, strictly 
observing the regular order of prece- 
dency and rank, and carefully avoid- 
ing all partiality, by giving out his 
whole strength to each blow. He 
has hitherto invariably found himself 
respected, loved, and obeyed at the 
conclusion of the ceremony by his 
affectionate and dutiful spouses. He 
now boasts of his method as infalli- 
ble, asserts that his theory is now 
confirmed and established by ex- 
periment, and that this is the true 
and only way to manage a family. 
The Moolah, like many other men, 1s 
the devoted bigot of his own system, 
and blind to its imperfections as a 
general practice, or he must feel con- 
scious, as any impartial observer does, 
that it never could be applied with 
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any advantage in a large marriage 
establishment. Taking his own word 
for it, I make no doubt that he has 
found it perfectly successful in his 
own; but the Moolah should recol- 
lect, that the discipline adequate to 
maintain order and regularity in the 
house of a parish priest, whose whole 
inside (as we correctly translate Ha- 
ram Khonar) contains but four wives 
and nine concubines, would prove 
totally insufficient for the extended 
interior of a Khan, or Bey li Beggy. 
In the first instance, any man, en- 
dowed with ordinary strength and 
facility of wrist, can sufficiently illus- 
trate the necessity of passive obedi- 
ence to thirteen wives in one quarter 
of an hour, allowing one minute to 
each, and two for changing places. 
But—but to proceed from the foun- 
tain head, let us turn our eyes for an 
instant on the Brother of the Sun, 
our most merciful King, first Cousin 
to the Moon, Light of the World, 
and Glory of the Uinhrates: and con- 
ceive his having to whip eight hun- 
dred wives daily. The thing is in 
itself impossible. His Majesty might 
neglect the most important of the 
state affairs, might abstain from all 
amusement and recreation, not even 
witness the bastinadoing of a Khan, 
or the bowstringing of a single 
Mirza, exhausting his precious and 
celestial powers in useless efforts, 
and not accomplish the work to his 
own satisfaction in the course of one 
sun. The very few eunuchs attach- 
ed to the court, and their inability 
to afford any assistance, (except by 
good wishes} would always leave the 
whole burthen on his own illustrious 
shoulders, and convert his Sublime 
ta into a mere currier of raw 
es, 

This weighty enterprise has been 
regulated and conducted in a much 
more dignified and certain manner 
by his Majesty’s glorious progenitors, 
semmpine I would say, the Crown 

not being exactly hereditary in 
descent ; indeed, our present gracious 
Sovereign is the first of his ‘race who 
has reigned by succession. His worthy 
uncle, whose title he justly inherits, 
dethroned his master, the then reign- 
ing tyrant (all dethroned kings are 
fools or. yents). They have ever 
wielded sceptre with paternal 
solicitude, chastising their refractory 
subjects as a tender parent corrects 


his disobedient child with the rod. 
Within the harem is established a 


regular court, in exact imitation of 


the exterior one, with officers of state, 
guards, attendants, &c.—she-dupli- 
cates of all, excepting priests. As it 
always has beeu a very disputed 
point, whether women have souls or 
not, it is deemed more prudent to 
leave that question undetermined. 
The establishment of a female priest- 
hood must be expensive, and, with- 
out any certain benefit, would tend 
to confirm them in their ambitious 
belief, that in the eyes of Providence 
they are equal to men; yet such is 
the affectionate lenity of these patri- 
archal rulers, that every woman as- 
serting herself possessed of a soul is 
permitted the entire keeping and ex- 
ercise of it for her own private ad- 
vantage. To these lady-ministers 
and generals is entrusted the entire 
administration of all the interior af- 
fairs, the strictest precautions being 
observed to exclude all communica- 
tion with the exterior. When his 
Majesty intends to dispel the clouds 
of the harem by the joy of his pre- 
sence, he is conducted by his male 
guards to the entrance of a certain 
crooked narrow passage, where they 
are drawn up to preseut their part- 
ing homage. When the darkness of 
night falls upon the eyes of the ex- 
teriors, by the setting of the sun into 
the afore-mentioned crooked passage, 
he dawns forth resplendent trom the 
little door at the other end, to en- 
liven with the radiance of his coun- 
tenance the day of the interior. He 
is there received by his attendant 
female goulams and teraches, (or cut- 
throats) who conduct him through 
the assembled ministers to the num- 
mud or carpet of state, where he 
seats himself to administer (first call- 
ing for his calcoon or pipe) impartial 
and severe justice to his faithful fe- 
male subjects. 

One of these trials, or courts-mar- 
tial, (for the offender, it seems, was 
a military lady) has lately come to 
my own knowledge ; how, I need not 
explain. I was always inquisitive, 
and liked to have a friend at cowt. 
As the proceedings are rather singu- 
lar, and in some measure illustrate 
the interior economy of the royal 
household, they may not, altogether, 
be unacceptable to a European reader. 
I shall therefore transcribe them, de- 
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ferring to another occasion my further 
animadversions and objections to the 
Moolah Alaverdi’s plan, as entirely 
inapplicable to large insides. 

I shall omit the Persian titles of 
Serang, Sultaun, &c. and adopt, as 
near as may be, the corresponding 
terms in English, as more intelligible. 

The court being solemnly assem- 
bled, seated, and served with pipes 
and coffee, the charges were brought 
forward and read aloud by the se- 
cretary, Minikin, with all the em- 
phasis of nasal monotony of which 
the language is so peculiarly sus- 
ceptible. 

The indictment, or accusation, is 
against Ensign Chubby, of the sweet- 
meat battalion, and is divided into 
three separate charges of misde- 
meanor. 

First, for most improper, indecent, 
disorderly behaviour in the public 
bazaar; having walked across the 
same without a veil, contrary to all 
military discipline, and the strict de- 
corum of deportment absolutely im- 
posed on all officers of the rank of 
Ensign Chubby. 

Secondly, for unofficer and un- 
Jady-like conduct, totally subversive 
of all military discipline, in wantonly 
and cruelly wounding Corporal Dim- 
ple ; and in using indelicate language 
to Major Rosebud, of the laundry de- 
partment, an officer of irreproachable 
reputation, undeniable virtue, and 
mother of a large family by a lawful 
husband, from whose violent temper 
and cruel stick the Major had every 
thing to fear, had this slanderous im- 
putation reached his ears. 

Thirdly, that, in consequence of 
certain suspicions excited by the fre- 
quent absence of Ensign Chubby 
from duty, without assigning sufficient 
cause, a jury of discreet matronly 
officers had been appointed to exa- 
mine the case ; who, after the most 
careful investigation, report the afore- 
said ensign to be some months ad- 
vanced ina state, utterly unbecoming 
the character of a single officer and 
girl of honor. 

Upon the first charge, it was clear- 
ly proved, by the testimonies of Cap- 
tains Sloe-eye and Beauty, confirmed 
by Serjeant Languish, that on Thurs- 
day, the 6th of last moon, at or about 
the first hour, after calling mid-day 
prayers, Ensign Chubby walked twice 
across the jeweller’s bazaar, with a 
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veil immodestly arranged, and only 
partially covering the face with one 
corner of it; two-thirds of the nose, 
at least, and one eye of the said en- 
sign, being absolutely exposed to the 

ublic gaze. Moreover, that on turn- 
ing the corner, just by the shawl- 
mender’s stall, leading to Hassan 
Ali Mirza’s, the said Ensign stopped, 
and familiarly conversed, full five 
minutes, with a He Serjeant of the 
Shegaughies, then quartered in town, 
or passing through. The facts being 
clearly proved, the guilt of the En- 
sign was fully established. 

Upon the second charge, the fol- 
lowing facts were advanced, and 
most distinctly proved by a number 
of reputable witnesses. The re- 
spectable Major, whose superior 
knowledge and skill in all kinds of 
needle work is undisputed and ad- 
mired by the whole corps, was kindly 
giving some instructions, how to cut 
out six chemises to the greatest ad- 
vantage from a piece of Indian mus- 
lin, to Corporal Dimple, who had 
undertaken to make and embroider 
them down the front, with the new 
Ispahaun pattern, for thelady Fatima. . 
Ensign Chubby entered the cham- 
ber, and commenced conversation so 
as to bring a blush into the cheeks of 
every young soldier present. The 
Ensign continued in the same strain 
for a considerable period ; at the same 
time throwing on one side the scis- 
sors; wilfully burnmg a thread paper 
of green silk ; at last, heating the 
Major’s best chased silver thimble in 
the mangal, and privately and mali- 
ciously replacing it at the moment 
that the honest corporal looked out a 
superfine needle to backstitch the 
left hand gusset of the second che- 
mise. A horrid wound was inflicted 
upon the sewing finger of the unfor- 
tunate corporal ; the celebrated Ban- 
dinjon cataplasm was speedily pro- 
vided, and applied by the active ex- 
ertions of the party; but unfortu- 
oney without that happy success 
which so frequently attends the ope- 
ration of this far-famed remedy. The 
suffering object of this diabolical 
joke remains yet incapable of duty, 
civil or military; and, in conse- 
quence, the lady Fatima is deprived 
of the advantages of clean linen. No 
superior officer could witness such 
outrageous conduct without giving a 
reprimand to the offender, which, 
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although couched in perfectly gen- 
teel and lady-like language, provoked 
a most flippant reply. Finally, that 
the slanderous tongue of the afore- 
said Ensign dared, in the presence of 
numerous witnesses, to contaminate 
the pure name of the virtuous ma- 
jor with an odious appellation. 

To the third charge, the person 
of the ensign bore sufficient testi- 
mony of guilt. Accordingly, the 
court found the prisoner guilty on 
all and each of the accusations ; 
and, without hesitation, unanimously 
declared their verdict. The pre- 
sident, Colonel Simper, of the kitch- 
en guard, a chaste maiden oflicer, 
advanced in years, after a most 
delicate and pathetic discourse on 
the loveliness of virtue, in which the 
spotless purity of conduct requisite 
to embellish the character of a young 
soldier was finely illustrated, pro- 
nounced the sentence of the court: 
That Ensign Chubby, of the sweet- 
meat battalion, be degraded to the 
rank of a common soldier, and ren- 
dered incapable of ever again bear- 
ing a commission. The court, in the 
mean time, to prevent disgrace to the 
corps, will take care to provide a 
husband suitable to the present rank 
of the late Ensign. 
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In consequence of this trial, the 
following general orders have been 
issued and enforced through the 
whole harem. That no officer ca- 
pable of bearing children shall pre- 
sume to frequent the bazaars, mar- 
kets, or other public places, without 
being attended by a reputable old 
woman. It is also highly recom- 
mended to young officers to wear the 
Indian corsets, for the better pre- 
servation of their shapes. 

The practice of soldiers suckling 
their children on parade, having in- 
troduced various and considerable 
disorders in the discipline requisite 
for all good troops, male and female ; 
the same is strictly forbidden from 
this day. Nevertheless, the king of 
kings, ever careful of the well-being 
of his army, condescends, in his ex- 
celling bounty, to grant one hundred 
and eighty days leave of absence to 
all soldiers seven moons gone with 
child, for the purpose of being con- 
fined, and suckling the said child 
during its tenderest infancy; pro- 
vided always that the same be law- 
fully begotten in wedlock, and that 
no disparagement be brought upon 
the corps by its birth. 

J. W. W. 


Teheran. 








SONETTI. 


We have the pleasure to present our readers with three Italian sonnets, 


which we trust will be new to them. 


They are in the style of Zappi's ce- 


lebrated sonnet on the colossal statue of Moses, by Michel Angelo. The 
first of them, on Thorwaldson’s statue of our Saviour, may form no un- 
worthy accompaniment to it ; and the conclusion, indeed, excels it ; for, in 
that part, Zappi has indulged in rather a hard conceit. 


Quale é il duro sasso, 
Tal era il cor di Faraone allora. 


As a preface to the second, on the death of Samson, we will place Milton's 


verses, descriptive of the same event. 


Straining all his nerves, he bow d ; 

As, with the force of winds and waters pent, 
When mountains tremble, those two massy pillars, 
With horrible confusion to and fro 
He tugg’d, he shook, till down they came, and drew 
The e roof after them, with burst of thunder, 
Upon the heads of all who sat beneath, 
Lords, ladies, captains, counsellors, or priests, 
Their choice nobility and flower, not only 
Of this, but each Philistian city round, 

Met from all parts to solemnize this feast. 
Samson, with these immixt, inevitably 


Pull’d down the same destruction on himself 
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At the close of the third, on Curtius at the Gulf, it will be observed, that 
the poet has had his eye on the passage on Homer, so highly commended 
by Longinus. 

"Edéacey & drévepbery avat évipwy 'Aidwvedc. xx. 61. 


Upstarted from his throne, appall’d, the king 
Of Erebus, &c.—Cowper. 


But the imitation is carried too far. In Homer every thing has prepared 
us for so terrific an image. It is very difficult for poets, who come late, not 
to strive at distinguishing themselves by too much effort. 


SOPRA IL CRISTO DI THORWALDSON. 


On! quale augusto simulacro, oh quanto 
Quel venerando aspetto ha del celeste, 
Qual grandezza han le chiome, e le modeste 
Onde fluenti dell’ orrevol manto ! 

Spirano amor le aperte braccia, e il santo 
Viso che dolce maesta riveste, 

Ben le forme ineffabili son queste 
Di lui che terse alla natura il pianto. 

Forse cosi sotto corporeo velo 
Palestina il mird, cosi di un riso 
Le angeliche ordinanze allegra in cielo, 

E tu dell’ opera autor nei Galilei 
Campi tale il mirasti, 0, in Paradiso 
Sei salito a ritrarlo, o, un angel sei. 


LA MORTE DI SANSONE. 


Irto il redento crin, sangue grondante 
Dalle caverne delle luci tolte, 
Brancolando afferré la torregiante 
Angolar pietra, che reggea le volte. 
Tesi i nerbi, e puntate al suol le piante, 
E le membra robuste in se raccolte, 
Tre fiate la spinse, ed altrettante 
Trassela con le braccia intorno avvolte. 
Trem agli urti il pilastro, e in tronchi andonne, 
Piombar sui Filistei stipati al basso 
Quei delle loggie, e gli archi, ‘e le colonne, 
E seppelian tra polve, urli, e fracasso, 
Coi vecchi infranti, e le schiacciate donne, 
Sanson, che ancor stringea lo svelto sasso. 


CURZIO ALLA VORAGINE. 


Conl’una man dié Curzio ai suoi Latini 
L’ultimo addio, lentd con laltro il morso 
Al corridor, che visto il fuoco, i crini 
Squass0 sbuffando, e calcitrd retrorso : 

Spumoso il fren, fumo spirante, chini 
Gli orecchi, il cavalier scotea dal dorso, 
Ma con gli sproni assidui ai fianchi equini 
Nell’ abisso cacciollo a tutto corso. 

Sopra il suol se gli chiuse, e nel profondo 

rco ei arwer'. che del guerrier superno 
Parve tremar sotto il cadente pondo. 

E tema ebbe il signor del pianto eterno, 

4m Roma = trofeo eo . mondo 
‘apparecchiasse a soggi Inferno. 
Roma, 1892 vam B. Sestint. 
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MISS HAWKINS 8S ANECDOTES.” 


This orange we mean to squeeze 
for the public use. Where an au- 
thor is poor, this is wrong: but Miss 
Hawkins being upon her own ac- 
knowledgment rich (p. 125), keep- 
ing “acarriage, to the propreté of 
which she is not indifferent,” (p. 
253), and being able to give away 
manors worth more than 1000/. per 
annum, (p. 140), itis most clear that 
her interests ought to bend to those 
of the public ; the public being really 
in very low circumstances, and quite 
unable to buy books of luxury and 
anecdotage. 

Who is the author, and what is the 
book? The author has descended to 
us from the last century, and has 
heard of little that has happened 
since the American war. She is the 
daughter of Sir John Hawkins--known 
to the world,—Ist, as the historian of 
Music—2d, as the acquaintance and 
biographer of Dr. Johnson—3d, as 
the object of some vulgar gossip and 
calumnies made current by Mr. Bos- 
well. Her era being determined,— 
the reader can be at no loss to de- 
duce the rest : her chronology known, 
all is known. She belongs to the 
literati of those early ages who saw 
Dr. Johnson in the body, and con- 
versed in the flesh with Goldsmith, 
Garrick, Bennet Langton, Wilkes 
and liberty, Sir Joshua, Hawkes- 
worth, &c. &c. All of these good 
eople she found” (to use her own 
ively expression) at her father’s 
house: that is, upon her earliest in- 
troduction to her father’s drawing 
room at Twickenham, most of them 
were already in possession. Amongst 
the “&c. &c.” as we have classed 
them, were some who really ought 
not to have been thus slurred over— 
such as Bishop Percy, Tyrwhitt, 
Dean Tucker, and Hurd : but others 
absolutely pose us. For instance, 
does the reader know any thing of 
one Israel Mauduit? We profess to 
know nothing; no, nor at all the 
more for his having been the author 
of Considerations on the German 
War (p. 2: in fact, there have been 
So many German wars since Mr. 


Mauduit’s epoch, and the public 
have since then been called on to 
** consider” so many “ considera- 
tions,” that Miss Hawkins must par- 
don us for declaring, that the il- 
lustrious Mauduit (though we re- 
member his name in Lord Orford’s 
Memoires) is now defunct, and that 
his works have followed him. Not 
less defunct than Mauduit is the not 
less illustrious Brettell.—Brettell !— 
What Brettell >—— What Brettell !— 
Why, “ wonderful old Colonel Bret- 
tell of the Middlesex Militia,” (p. 10,) 
*‘ who, on my requesting him, at 
any ave years of age, to be care- 
ful in getting over a five-barred gate, 
replied—Take care of what? Time 
was, when I could have jumped over 
it.” “Time was!” he says, was; 
but how will that satisfy posterity ? 
—what proof has the nineteenth cen- 
tury that he did it, or could have 
done it? So much for Brettell, and 
Mauduit. But last comes one who 
“ hight Costard:” and here we are 
posed indeed. Can this be Shak- 
speare’s Costard—every body’s Cos- 
tard—the Costard of Love’s Labour's 
Lost? But how is that possible >— 
says a grave and learned friend at 
our elbow. I will affirm it to be 
impossible. How can any man cele- 
brated by Shakspeare have visited at 
Twickenham with Dr. Johnson?— 
That indeed, we answer, deserves 
consideration: yet, if he can, where 
would Costard be more naturally 
found than at Sir John Hawkins’s 
house, who had himself annotated on 
Shakspeare, and lived incompany with 
so many other annotators, as Percy, 
Tyrwhitt, Steevens, &c.? Yet again, 
at p-10, and at p.24, he is called 
« the learned Costard.” Now this ts 
an objection ; for Shakspeare’s Cos- 
tard, the old original Costard, is far 
from learned. But what of that? 
He had plenty of time to mend his 
manners, and fit himself for the com- 
pany of Dr. Johnson: and at p. 80, 
where Miss Hawkins again 8 
that his name was “ always preceded 
by the epithet learned,” she candidly 
admits that “he was a feeble— 
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ailing — emaciated man, who had 
all the appearance of having sa- 
crificed his health to his studies :” 
as well he might, if he had studied 
from Shakspeare’s time to Dr. John- 
son’s. With all his learning, how- 
ever, Costard could make nothing 
of a case which occurred in Sir John 
Hawkins’s grounds ; and we confess 
that we can make no more of it than 
Costard. “ Ina paddock,” says Miss 
Hawkins, “ we had an oblong piece 
of water supplied by a sluice. Keep- 
ing poultry, this was very convenient 
for ducks:—on a sudden, a prodi- 
gious consternation was perceived 
among the ducks: they were with 
great difficulty persuaded to take to 
the water; and, when there, shud- 
dered—grew wet—and were drown- 
ed. They were supposed diseased ; 
others were bought at other places ; 
but in vain! none of our ducks 
could swim. I remember the cir- 
cumstance calling out much thought 
and conjecture. The learned George 
Costard, Dr. Morton, and the medi- 
cal* advisers of the neighbourhood 
were consulted: every one had a 
different supposition ; and I well re- 
collect my own dissatisfaction with 
all I heard. It was told of course to 
Mr. and Mrs. Garrick. Mrs. Gar- 
rick would not give credit to it: 
Garrick himself was not incredulous ; 
and after a discussion, he turned to 
my father with his jocose impetuosity, 
and said—‘ There's my wife, who 
will not believe the story of these 
ducks, and yet she believes in the 
eleven thousand virgins.’” — Most 
probably the ducks were descended 
from that “ which Samuel Johnson 
trod on,”—which, “ if it had lived 
and had not died, had surely been an 
odd one:” its posterity therefore 
would be odd ones. However, Cos- 
tard could make nothing of it: and 
to this hour the case is an unsolved 
problem—like the longitude or the 
north-west passage. But enough of 
Costard. 

Of Lord Orford, who, like Cos- 
tard, was a neighbour and an ac- 
quaintance of her father’s, Miss H. 
gives us a very long account; no 


less than thirty pages (p. 87—117 
being dedicated Pim ba lis ree 
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introduction. Amongst his eccen- 
tricities, she mentions that “ he made 
no scruple of avowing his thorough 
want of taste for Don » oasag 
This was already known from the 
Walpoliana ; where it may be seen 
that his objection was singularly dis- 
ingenuous, because built on an in- 
cident Sy windmill adventure) 
which, if it were as extravagant as 
it seems (though it has been pal- 
liated by the peculiar appearance of 
Spanish mills), is yet of no weight, 
because not characteristic of the 
work: it contradicts its general cha- 
racter. We shall extract her ac- 
count of Lord Orford’s person and 
abord—his dress and his address, 
which is remarkably lively and pic- 
turesque ; as might have been ex- 
pected from the pen of a female ob- 
server, who was at that time young. 

*‘ His figure was, as every one 
knows, not merely tall, but more 
properly long, and slender to excess ; 
is complexion, and particularly 
his hands, of a most unhealthy 
paleness. I speak of him before the 
year 1772. His eyes were remark- 
ably bright and penetrating, very 
dar wad lively :—his voice was not 
strong ; but. his tones were extremely 
agers and (if I may so say) high- 
y gentlemanly. I do not remember 
his common gait: he always entered 
a room in that style of affected deli- 
cacy which fashion had then made 
almost natural; chapeau bras be- 
tween his hands, as if he wished to 
compress it, or under his arm ; knees 
bent ; and feet on tip-toe, as if afraid 
of a wet floor. His dress in visiting 
was most usually (in summer when 
I most saw him) a lavender suit ; 
the waistcoat embroidered with a 
little silver, or of white silk worked 
in the tambour ; partridge silk stock- 
ings ; and gold buckles ; ruffles and 
frill generally lace. I remember, 
when a child, thinking him very 
much under-dressed, if at any time, 
except in mourning, he wore hemmed 
cambric. In summer, no powder ; 
but his wig combed straight, and 
showing his very smooth pale fore- 
head, and queued behind ;— in win- 
ter, powder.” What an amusing old 
coxcomb ! t 








to the editors of the next Variorum S 


* From this it should seem that Costard was a duck doctor: we remember also a Hi- 
story of Astronomy by one Costard. These facts we mention merely as hints for inquiry, 


+ Further on in the volume we have five more pages (p- 307—312) on the same noble 
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Of Dr. Johnson, we have but one 
anecdote; but it is very good ; and 
in the best way—because cha- 
racteristic ; being, in fact, somewhat 
brutal, and very witty. Miss Knight, 
the author of Dinarbas, and of Mar- 
cus Flaminius, called to pay him a 
farewell visit on quitting England 
for the Continent: this lady (then a 
young lady) is remarkably large in 
rson ; 80 the old savage dismissed 

r with the following memorial of 
his good nature :-—“‘ Go, go, my dear ; 
for you are too big for an island.” 
As may be supposed, the Doctor is 
no favourite with Miss Hawkins: 
but she is really too hard upon our 
old friend; for she declares “ that 
she never heard him say in any visit 
six words that could compensate for 
the trouble of getting to his den, and 
the disgust of seeing such squalid- 
ness as she saw no where else.’ One 
thing at least Miss Hawkins might 
have learned from Dr. Johnson ; and 
let her not suppose that we say it in 
ill-nature—she might have learned 
to weed her pages of many bar- 





barisms in Ianguage which now dis- 
figure them ; for instance, the bar- 
barism of “ compeusate for the trou- 
ble””—in the very sentence before us 
oe of “ compensate the trou- 

e. 

Dr. Farmer disappointed Miss 
Hawkins by “ the homeliness of his 
external.” But surely when a man 
comes to that supper at which he 
does not eat but is eaten, we have a 
deeper interest in his wit, which may 
chance to survive him, than in his 
beauty, which posterity cannot pos- 
sibly enjoy any more than the petits 
soupers which it adorned. Had the 
Doctor been a very Adonis, he could 
not have done Miss Hawkins so 
much service as by two of his propos 
which she records:—One was, that 
on a report being mentioned, at her 
father’s table, of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds having shared the gains a- 
rising from the exhibition of | his pic- 
tures, with his man-servant, who 
was fortunately called Ralph,— 
Dr. Farmer quoted against Sir Joshua 
these two lines from Hudibras : 





author: to say nothing of three beginning at p. 278—which are imagined by Miss Haw- 
kins to concern Horace Walpole, but which in fact relate, in every word and syllable, to 
his brother Sir Edward Walpole, and to him only.—In both the tirst and last introduction 
of Lord Orford, Miss Hawkins contrives to be most amusingly and perversely wrong in 
all her criticisms—both as relates to his works and to his place in the public esteem.— 
1. Lord Orford’s tragedy is not the ‘* noxious performance” which she supposes, nor is 
it a work of any genius. It has no merits which can ever bring it upon the stage ; nor, 
if it were brought upon the stage, would it therefore be * time for the virtuous to fly 
their country, and leave it a prey to wild beasts.” In his choice of a subject, Lord 
Orford showed a singular defect of judgment ; in his treatment of it, he is not intention- 
ally immoral. With depraved taste and feeble sensibilities he is chargeable ; but not, as 
Miss Hawkins asserts, with an act of *‘ enormous indecency.”"—2. The Castle of Otranto 
is not ** anew creation in literature,” as she seems to concede (p. 309): on the contrary, 
it is a most weak and extravagant fiction, in which the coarse, the clumsy, the palpable, 
and the material, are substituted for the aerial, the spiritual, and the shadowy ; the super- 
Cee being, as Mr. Hazlitt has most happily expressed it, (Lectures on the 
Comic Writers, p. 253) “the pasteboard machinery of a pantomime.”—3. With respect 
to the Chatterton case, Miss Hawkins is wide of the truth by a whole climate. She dates 
Lord Orford’s declension * in the public favour from the time when he resisted the im- 
position of Chatterton ;” and she thinks it ‘‘ not the usual justice of the world\to be 
angry at a resistance proved so reasonable.” But, first, Lord Orford has not declined in 
the public favour: he ranks higher now than he did in Chatterton’s life-time, or his own : 
his reputation is the same in kind as the genuine reputation of Voltaire: both are very 
spinted memoir-writers ; and, of the two, Lord Orford is the more brilliant. The cri- 
tique of his umous memoirs by Miss Hawkins’s brother, expresses his pretensions 


very ably. vif he Aad declined, it could not have been in the way su : 
Nobody Orford for resisting the imposition of Chatterton. He was right in 
refusing to be hoaxed: he was not right in detaining Chatterton’s papers; and if he did 


— to his claims as a man of genius; of Chatterton when dead—brutal, and of in- 
wman hypocrisy ; he himself being one of the few men in any century who had prac- 
sort which in a boy of seventeen he repre- 
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A squire he had whose name was Ralph, 
Who in the adventure went his half. 

The other was, that speaking of 
Dr. Parr, he said that “ he seemed 
to have been at a feast of learning 
(for learning, read languages) from 
which he had carried off all the 
scraps.” Miss Hawkins does not 
seem to be aware that this is taken 
from Shakspeare: but, what is still 
more surprising, she declares herself 
“‘ absolutely ignorant whether it be 
praise or censure.” All we shall say 
on that question is, that we most 
seriously advise her not to ask Dr. 
Parr. 

Of Paul Whitehead, we are told 
that his wife “‘ was so nearly idiotic, 
that she would call his attention in 
conversation to look at a cow, not as 
one of singular beauty, but in the 
words— Mr. Whitehead, there’s a 
cow.” On this Miss Hawkins mo- 
ralizes in a very eccentric way: “ He 
took it,” says she, “ most patiently 
—as he did all such trials of his 
temper.” Trials of his temper! why, 
was he jealous of the cow? Had he 
any personal animosity to the cow? 
Not only, however, was Paul very 
patient (at least under his bovine 
afflictions, and his “ trials” in re- 
gard to horned cattle), but also Paul 
was very devout; of which he gave 
this pleasant assurance: “ When I 
go,” said he, “ into St. Paul's, I ad- 
mire it as a very fine, grand, beau- 
tiful building; and, when I have 
contemplated its beauty, I come out: 
but, if I go into Westminster Abbey, 
d——n me, I’m all devotion.” So, 
by his own account, Paul appears to 
have been a ‘very pretty fellow ; 
d d patient, and d——d devout. 

For practical purposes, we recom- 
mend to all physicians the following 
anecdote, which Sir Richard Jebb 
used to tell of himself: as Miss 
Hawkins observes, it makes even ra- 
pacity comical, and it suggests a 
very useful and practical hint. “ He 
was attending a nobleman, from 
whom he had a right to expect a fee 
of five guineas; he_ received only 
three. Suspecting some trick on the 
part of the stéward, from whom he 
received it, he at the next visit con- 
trived to drop the three guineas. 
They were picked up, and again de- 
posited in his hand: but he still con- 





tinued to look on the carpet. His 
lordship asked if all the guineas 
were found : bc must be two 

ineas still on the carpet,’ replied 
Sir Richard, ‘for I have but three’ 
The hint was taken as he meant.” 

But of all medical stratagems, 
commend us to that practised by Dr. 
Munckley, who had lived with Sir J. 
Hawkins during his bachelor days 
in quality of “ chum:” and a chum 
he was, in Miss Hawkins’s words, 
“* not at all calculated to render the 
chum state happy.” This Dr. Munck- 
ley, by the bye, was so huge a man- 
mountain, that Miss Hawkins sup- 
poses the blank in the well-known 
epigram, 


When—— walks the streets, the paviors cry, 
** God bless you, Sir!” and lay their ram- 
mers by, 


to have been originally filled up with 
his name,—but in this she is mis- 
taken. The epigram was written 
before he was born; and for about 
140 years has this empty epigram, 
like other epigrams to be lett, been 
occupied by a succession of big men: 
we believe that the original tenant 
was Dr. Ralph Bathurst. Munck- 
ley, however, might have been the 
original tenant, if it had pleased God 
to let him be born eighty years 
sooner; for he was quite as well 

ualified as Bathurst to draw down 
the blessings of paviors, and to play 
the part of a “ three-man beetle.” * 
Of this Miss Hawkins gives a proof 
which is droll enough : ‘“ accidentally 
encountering suddenly a stout man 
servant in a narrow passage, they 
literally stuck.” Each, like Horatius 
Cocles, in the words of eneees: ogee 
implevit pontis angustias. e 0 
thes, it eee, st have backed ; 
unless, indeed, they are sticking there 
yet. It would be curious to ascertain 
which of them backed. For the dig- 
nity of science, one would hope it 
was not Munckley. Yet we fear he 
was capable of any meanness, if Miss 
Hawkins reports accurately his stra- 
tagems upon her father’s purse: 2 
direct attack failing, he attacked it 
indirectly. But Miss Hawkins shall 
tell her own tale. “ He was ex- 
tremely rapacious, and a very bad 
economist; and, soon after my fa- 
ther’s marriage, having been foiled in 





* * Pillip me with a three-man beetle.”.—Falstaf, Henry IV. 
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his attempt to borrow money of him, 
he endeavoured to atone to himself 
for this disappointment by protract- 
ing the duration of a low fever in 
which he attended re : bes, pa 
nece visits, and wi is han 
prime for.a fee.” Was there 
ever such a fellow in this terraqueous 
globe? Sir John’s purse not yielding 
to a storm, he approaches by mining 
and sapping, under cover of a low 
fever. Did this Munckley really 
exist; or is he but the coinage of 
Miss Hawkins’s brain? If the reader 
wishes to know what became of this 
« great” man, we shall gratify him. 
He was “foiled,” as we have seen, 
“in his attempt to borrow money” 
of Sir J. H.: he was also soon after 
« foiled” in his attempt to live. 
Munckley, big Munckley, being “ too 
and” we suppose, was 
compelled to die: he gave up the 
host : and, what seems very absurd 
Both to us and to Miss Hawkins, he 
continued talking to the last; and 
went off in the very act of uttering 
a most prosaic truism, which yet hap- 
pened to be false in his case: for his 
final words were “ that it was—hard 
to be taken off just then, when he 
was beginning to get into practice.” 
Not at all, with such practices as 
his: where men enter into partner- 
ships with low fevers, it is very fit 
that they should “ back ” out of this 
world as fast as possible ; as fast as, 
in all probability, he had backed 
down the narrow passage before the 
stout man-servant. So much for 
Munckley,—big Munckley. 

It does not strike us as any “ sin- 
gular feature” (p. 273), in the hi- 
story of Bartleman the great singer— 
“ that he lived to occupy the identi- 
cal house in Berners-street in which 
his first patron resided.” . Knowing 
the house, its pros and cons, its land- 
lord, &c. surely it was very natu- 
ral that he should avail himself of 
his ‘+ for his own conveni- 
ence. t it is avery singular fact 
(p. 160), that our government should 
“merely for want of caution, have 
sent the Culloden ship of war to con- 
voy Cardinal York from Naples.” 
rer athe’ suppose, Miss Hawkins 
ooks bg as ominous of some dis- 
aster ; for she considers it “ fortu- 
nate,” that his Eminence “had sailed 


before it arrived.” Of this same Car- 
dinal York, Miss Hawkins tells us 
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further, that a friend of hers having 
been invited to dine with him, as 
all Englishmen were while he kept a 
table, “« found him, as all others did, 
a good-natured, almost superannuated 
gentleman, who had his round of 
civilities and jokes. He introduced 
some roast beef, by saying that it 
might not be as good as that in Eng- 
land; for, said he, you know we are 
but pretenders.” Yes: the Cardinal 
was a pretender ; but his beef was 
«« legitimate ;” unless, indeed, his 
bulls pretended to be oxen. 

On the subject of the Pretender, 
by the way, we have (at p. 63) as 
fine a bon-mot as the celebrated toast 
of Dr. Byrom, the Manchester Jacob- 
ite— The Marchioness (the Mar- 
chioness of Tweedale) had been lady 
Frances Carteret, a daughter of the 
Earl of Granville, and had been 
brought up by her jacobite aunt, 
Lady Worsley, one of the most zea- 
lous of that party. The Marchioness 
herself told my father that, on her 
aunt’s upbraiding her when a child 
with not attending prayers, she an- 
swered that she heard her ladyship 
did not pray for the King. ‘“ Not 
pray for the King? ” said Lady Wors- 
ey, “ who says this? I will have 
you and those who sent you know 
that I do pray for the King ;—but I 
do not think it necessary to tell God 
Almighty who is King.’ 

This is naiveté, which becomes 
wit to the by-stander, though simply 
the natural expression of the thought 
to him who utters it. Another in- 
stance, no less lively, is the follow- 
ing — mentioned at Strawberry-hill 
by “the sister of one of our first 
statesmen now deceased.” “ She 
had heard a boy, humoured to ex- 
cess, tease his mother for the remains 
of a favourite dish: Mamma at 
len replied—‘ then, do take it, 
and have done teasing me. He 
then flew into a passion, roaring out 
—‘ what did you give it me for? I 
wanted to have snatched it’” 

The next passage we shall cite 
relates to a very eminent character 
indeed, truly respectable, and entire- 
ly English; viz. Plum-Pudding. 

e obstinate and inveterate igno- 
rance of Frenchmen on this subject 
is well known. Their errors are grie- 
vous, pitiable, and matter of scoru | 
and detestation to every enlightened 
mind, -In civilization, in trial by, 
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jury, and many other features of 8o- 
chal happiness, it has been affirmed, 
that the French are two centuries 
behind us. We believe it. But 
with regard to plum-pudding, they 
are at least five centuries in arrear. 
In the “ Omniana,” we think it is, 
Mr. Southey has recorded one of 
their insane attempts at construct- 
ing such a pudding: the monstrous 
abortion, which on that occasion 
issued to the light, the reader may 
imagine ; and will be at no loss to 
understand that volley of “ Diables,” 
*« Sacres,” and “ Morbleus,” which it 
called forth, when we mention that 
these deluded Frenchmen made 
cheese the basis of their infernal pre- 
paration. Now, under these cir- 
cumstances of national infatuation, 
how admirable must have been the 
art of an English party, who, in the 
very city of Paris, (that centre of 
darkness on this interesting subject) 
and in the very teeth of Frenchmen, 
did absolutely extort from French 
hands, a real English plum-pudding: 
yes ! compelled a French apothecary, 
unknowing what he did, to produce 
an excellent plum-pudding ; and had 
the luxury of a hoax into the bar- 
gain. Verily, the ruse was magni- 
Jique ; and though it was nearly ter- 
minating in bloodshed, yet, doubt- 
less, so superb a story would have 
been cheaply purchased by one or 
two lives.—Here it follows in Miss 
Hawkins’s own words. “ Dr. Schom- 
berg of Reading, in the early part 
of his life, spent a Christmas at Paris 
with some English friends. They 
were desirous to celebrate the sea- 
son in the manner of their own coun- 
try, by having, as one dish at their 
table, an English plum-pudding ; but 
no cook was found equal to the task 
of compounding it. clergyman of 
the party had, indeed, an old receipt- 
book; but this did not sufficiently 
explain the process. Dr. Schom- 
berg, however, supplied all that was 
wanting, by throwing the recipe into 
the form of a prescription, and send- 

ing it to an apothecary to be made 

up. To prevent all possibility of 
error, he directed that it should be 

boiled in a cloth, and sent in the 

same cloth, to be applied at an hour 

specified. At this hour it arrived, 

borne by the apothecary’s assistant, 

and preceded” (sweet heavens!) 

“by the apothecary himself—drest, 
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according to the professional forma- 
lity of the time, with a sword. See. 
ing, when he entered the apartment, 
instead of signs of sickness, a table 
well-filled, and surrounded by very 
merry faces, he perceived that he was 
made a party in a joke that turned 
on himself, and indignantly laid his 
hand on his sword; but an invita- 
tion to taste his own cookery ap- 
peased him ; and all was well.’ 

This story we pronounce altoge- 
ther unique: for, as on the one hand, 
the art was divine, by which the 
benefits of medical punctuality and 
accuracy were pressed into the ser- 
vice of a Christmas-dinner ; so, on the 
other hand, it is strictly and satiri- 
cally probable, when told of a French 
apothecary: for who but a French- 
man, whose pharmacopeeia - still 
teems with the monstrous compounds 
of our ancestors, could have believed 
that such a preparation was seriously 
designed for a cataplasm ? 

In our next extracts we come upon 
ground rather tender and unsafe for ob- 
stinate sceptics. We have often heard 
of learned doctors, from Shrewsbury, 
suppose, going by way of Birming- 
ham to Oxford—and at Birmingham, 
under the unfortunate ambiguity of 
“the Oxford coach,” getting into 
that from Oxford, which, by night- 
fall, safely restored the astonished 
doctor to astonished Shrewsbury. 
Such a case is sad and pitiful ; but 
what is that to the case (p. 164) 
of Willes the painter, who, being 
“anxious to get a likeness” of 
“« good Dr. Foster,” (the same whom 
Pope has honoured with the couplet, 


Let modest Foster, if he will, excel 
Ten metropolitans in preaching well) 
“ attended his meeting one Sunday- 
evening ;” and very naturally, not 
being acquainted with Dr. Foster's 
person, sketched a likeness of the 
clergyman whom he found officia- 
ting ; which clergyman happened un- 
fortunately to be—not the Doctor— 
but Mr. Morris an occasional sub- 
stitute of his. The mistake remain- 
- Resear wi ‘ pe sketch was 
elaborate i a won pic- 
ture: + plone was elaborately 
engraved in mezzotinto ; and to this 


day the portrait of one Mr. Morris 


“ officiates ” for that of the celebrated 


Dr. Foster. Living and dead he was 


Dr. Foster’s substitute. Even this 
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however, isa trifle to what follows: 
the case “ of a Baronet, who must 
be nameless, who proposed to visit 
Rome, and previously to learn the 
language ; but by some mistake, or 
imposition, engaged a German, who 
taught only his own language, and 
roceeded in the study of it vigorous- 
for three months before he discover- 
ed his error.” With alldeference to the 
authority of Horace Walpole, from 
whom theanecdote originally comes,— 
we confess that we are staggered ; and 
must take leave, in the stoical phrase, 
to “suspend :” in fact, we must con- 
sult our friends before we can con- 
tract for believing it: at present, all 
we shall say about it is, that we great- 
ly fear the Baronet “ must,” as Miss 
Hawkins observes, “ be nameless.” 
We must also consult our friends 
on the propriety of believing the lit- 
tle incident which follows, though 
attributed to “ a very worthy mo- 
dest young man :” for it is remark- 
able that of this very modest young 
man is recorded but one act, viz. 
the most impudent in the book. 
“ He was walking in the Mall of St. 
James’s Park, when they met two 
fine young women, drest in straw 
hats, and, at least to appearance, 
unattended. His friend offered him 
abet that he did not go up to one 
of those rustic beauties, and salute 
her. He accepted the bet; and in 
a very civil manner, and probably 
explaining the cause of his boldness, 
he thought himself sure of success, 
when he became aware that it was 
the Princess Caroline, daughter of 
George II. who, with one of her sis- 
ters, was taking the refreshment of 
a walk in complete disguise. In the 
utmost confusion he bowed, begged 
perce, and retreated ; whilst their 
yal Highnesses, with great good 
humour, laughed at his mistake.” 
‘We shall conclude our extracts 
with the following story, as likely to 
interest our fair readers. 
Lad Meyrick was by birth the 
Lady Lacy Pian daugh ter vag @ Earl of 


Landonderry, and sister to the last who 


name 3 The her parents very early in 
uncle, who lived i Jam B of 
in James-street, ing- 
ham-gate. This house was a most singularly 
uncouth dismal dwelling, in appearance very 
much of the Vanburgh style of building ; 


and the very sight of it would justify al- 
most any measure to get out of it. It ex. 
cited every one’s curiosity to ask, What is 
this place? What can it be for? It had 
a front of very dark heavy brick work ; 
very small windows, with sashes immense- 
ly thick. In this gay mansion, which 
looked against the blank window side of 
the large house in St. James’s Park, twen- 
ty years sgo Lord Milford’s, but back- 
wards into a market-gardener’s ground, 
was Lady Lucy Meyrick to reside with her 
uncle and his daughter, a girl a little older 
than herself. The young ladies, who had 
formed a strict friendship, were kept under 
great restraint, which they bore as two 
lively girls may be supposed to have done. 
Their endurances soon reached the ear of 
two Westminster scholars of oneof the Welch 
families of Meyrick, who, in the true 
= of knight-errantry, concerted with 
em a plan for escaping, which they car- 
ried into effect. Having gone thus far, 
there was nothing for the courteous knights 
to do, but to marry the fairdamsels to whom 
they had rendered this essential service ; 
—and for this purpose they took them to 
the Fleet, or to May-Fair, in both which 
places marriages were solemnized in the 
utmost privacy. Here the two couples pre- 
sented themselves; a baker’s wife attend- 
ing upon the ladies. Lady Lucy was then, 
and to the end of her life, one of the small. 
est women I ever saw: she was at the 
same time not more than fourteen years of 
age; and, being in the dress of a child, 
the person officiating objected to performing 
the ceremony for her. This extraordinary 
scrupulosity was distressing ; but her lady- 
ship met it by a lively reply—that her 
cousin might be married first, and then 
lend her her gown, which would make her 
look more womanly: but I suppose her 
right of precedence was regarded ; for she 
used to say herself that she was at last mar- 
ried in the baker’s wife’s gown. Yet even 
now, if report he true, an obstacle inter- 
vened: the young ladies turned fickle; not 
indeed, on the question ‘to be or not to 
be” married, but on their choice of part- 
ners; and I i Laony olter aa eae 
changed— Lady Lucy taking to herself, or 
pe in taking, the elder brother. 
What their next step was to have been [ 
know not: the ladies, who had not been 
missed, returned to their place of endurance 
—the young gentlemen to school, where 
remained, keeping the secret close. 
When the school next broke up, they went 
home: and, probably, whilst waiting for 
courage to avow, or portunity to disclose, 
or accident to betray for them the matter, 
a newly arrived guest year ee y: London, 
in 9 perhaps, to e uestion— 
Whe dies from town? ; an odd 
story of two Westminster lars, names 
unknown, who had (it was said) married 






















































































suspicions upon them ; and, confession be- 
ing made, Lad Lucy was fetched to the 
house of her father-in-law. His lady, see- 
ing her so very much of a child in appear- 
ance,fsaid, on receiving her, in a tone of 
vexation—* Why, child, what can we do 
with you? Such a baby as you are, what 
can you know?’ With equal humility and 
frankness Lady replied—‘ It is very 
true, Madam, that am very young and 
very ignorant; but whatever you will teach 
me I will learn.’ All the good lady’s pre- 
judice was now overcome; and Lady 
Lucy's conduct proved the sincerity of her 
submission. She lived seven years in 
Wales under the tuition of her mother-in- 
law—-conforming to the manners, tempers, 
and prejudices of her new relations. 
We have now “ squeezed” a vo- 
lume of 351 pages, according to our 
aha wg we hope Miss Hawkins will 
orgive us. She must also forgive us 
for gently blaming her diction. She 
says (Pp, 277), “I read but little 
English.” We thought as much; 
and wish she read more. The words 
« duple” (p. 145), “ decadence” 
(p. 123), and “ cumbent” (p. )s 
all point to another Janguage than 
English: as to “ maux” (p. 254), we 
know not what language it belongs 
to, unless it be Coptic. It is certainly 
not “ too big for an island ;” but it will 
not do for this island, and we beg it 
may be transported. Miss Hawkins 
says a worse thing, however, of the 
~~ language, than that she reads 
it but little: “ instead of admirin 
my native language,” says she, “il 
feel fettered by it.” That may be: 
but her inability to use it without 
difficulty and constraint is the very 
reason why she ought not to pro- 
nounce upon its merits: we cannot 
allow of any person’s deciding on the 
value of an instrument until he has 
shown himself master of its powers in 
their whole compass. For some pur- 
— (and those the highest), the 
nglish language is a divine instru- 
ment: no | is so for all. 
When Miss Hawkins says that she 
reads “ little English,” the form of 
the expression implies that she reads 
: good deal of re nyt e 
anguage: may we take the li 
of Ssking—what? It is not Welsh, 
we hope? nor Syriac? nor Sung- 
skrita? We say hope, for none of 
these will yield her any thing for her 
next volume: throughout the Asiatic 


¢ 
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Researches no soul has been able to 
unearth a Sanscrit bon-mot. Is it 
Latin ? or Greek ?—Perhaps both: 
for, besides some sprinklings of both 
throughout the volume, she gives us 
at the end several copies of Latin and 
Greek verses. These, she says, are 
her brother's: be they whose they 
may, we must overhaul them. The 
Latin are chiefly Sapphics, the Greek 
chiefly Iambics: the following is a 
specimen of the Sapphics :— 
One a penny, two a penny, hot cross buns ; 
If your daughters will not eat them, give 
them to your sons : ; 
But, if you have none of those pretty little 
elves, 
You cannot do better than eat them your- 
selves. 


Idem Latine redditum a Viro Clariss. 
Henrico Hawkins. 
Asse placentam cupiasne solam ? 
Asse placentas cupiasne binas ? 
Ecce placentae, tener, tepentes, 
Et cruce grate. 
Respuant nate ? dato, queso, natis : 
Parvulos tales sibi si negarint 
Fata, tu tandem (superest quid ultra ?) 
Sumito, presto est. 


Our opinion of this translation is, 
that it is worthy of the original. We 
hope this criticism will prove satis- 
factory. At the same time, without 
offence to Mr. Hawkins, may we 
suggest that the baker’s man has 
rather the advantage in delicacy of 
expression and structure of verse? 
He has also distinguished clearly the 
alternative of sons and daughters, 
which the unfortunate ambiguity of 
“ natis” has prevented Mr. Hawkins 
from doing. Perhaps Mr. Hawkins 
will consider this inst a future 
edition. Another, viz. a single hexa- 
meter is entitled, “ De Amanda, 
clavibus amissis.” Here we must 
confess to a signal mortification, the 
table of “ Contents” having prepared 
us to look for some sport; for the 
title is there printed, (by mistake, as 
it turns out,) “ De anda, clavis 
amissis,”"—i. e. On Amanda, upon the 
loss of her ls. Shenstone used 
to thank God his name was not 
adapted to the vile designs of the 
punster : some future punster 
a! take - conceit out of ae 

point by extracting a compoun 
pun from his name combined with 
some other word. The next best 
thing, however, to having a name, or 
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itle, that is absolutely pun-proof, is 

ne one which yields only to 
Greek puns, or Carthaginian (i. e. 
Punic) puns. Lady Moira has that 
felicity, on whom Mr. Hawkins has 
thus punned very seriously in a Greek 
hexameter :— 


On the death of the Countess of Moira’s 
new-born infant. 


Mopa xakn, oo eTexes* wo avehes mtv, Mota 
xpar Aine 

Of the iambics we shall give one 
specimen : 

Impromptu returned with my lead pen- 
cil, which I had left on his table. 

Bondog dsus* xaAAsw oravt’ && ius® 
"Ex Te moAshBou f vonois epyeras. 

The thought is pretty: some lit- 
tle errors there certainly are, as in 
the contest with the baker’s man ; 
and in this, as in all his iambics, 
(especially in the three from the 

abic) some little hiatuses in the 
metre, not adapted to the fastidious 
race of an Athenian audience. But 
these little hiatuses, these “ little 
enormities,” (to borrow a phrase 
from the sermon of a country clergy- 
man) will occur in the best regulated 
verses. On the whole, our opinion 
of Mr. Hawkins, as a Greek poet, is 
—that in seven hundred, or say 


seven hundred and fifty years—he 
may become a pretty—yes, we will 
Say, a very pretty poet: as he can- 
not be more than one-tenth of that 
age at present, we look upon his 
performances as singularly promising. 
Tantemolis erat Romanam condere 
gentem.* 

To return to Miss Hawkins ; there 
are some blunders in facts up and 
down her book: Such, for instance, 
as that of supposing Sir Francis 
Drake to have commanded in the 
succession of engagements with the 
Spanish Armada of 1588: which is 
the more remarkable, as her own an- 
cestor was so distinguished a person 
in those 4 gunn But, upon 
the whole, her work, if weeded of 
some trifling tales (as what relates 
to the young Marquis of Tweedale’s 
dress, &c.), is creditable to her 
talents. Her opportunities of obser- 
vation have been great ; she has ge- 
nerally made good use of them ; and 
her tact for the ludicrous is striking 
and useful in a book of this kind. 
We hope that she will soon favour 
us with a second volume ; and, in 
that case, we cannot doubt that we 
shall again have an orange to squeeze 
for the public use. 

X. Y. Z. 





* Seriously, however, Mr. Hawkins’s translation of Lord Erskine’s celebrated punning 
epigram on Dr. Lettsom is ‘+ very clever,” as Miss Hawkins thinks it, and wants only 
a little revision. She is mistaken, however, in supposing that Lord Erskine meant to 
represent Dr. Lettsom ‘‘ as illiterate: ’’ the bad grammar was indispensable to the pur- 
pose of working the name—J. Lettsom—into the texture of the verse; which is accom- 
plished with great ingenuity both in the English and the Greek. 


ws peo sick ? to me apply : 

blisters, bleeds, and sweats ’em : 

If after that they.choose to die, 
What's that to me? J. Lets ’em. 


Tis vores; tbe vocwy wacuw oloere xparesobas 


Esus* AcAnde coGe dapuaxoy wdey sus. 


AAD’, bs ev Savarov pera route Se wixpov ddoiTo, 


E'LAET, SQM’ eppes* ade meundcy éuos, 





—_—_ 
ST 


— 





OLD CHINA. 


I HAVE an almost feminine parti- 
ality for old ~ When I go to 
any great house, I inquire for 
the china closet, and next for the 
Pn ge canno t defend the 
vs » Dut 8a 

a we have all some pants ér ae 
too ancient a date to’adinit of our. 
remembering distinctly that it was 
an acquired-one. I can call to mind 


the first play, and the first exhibi- 
tion, that I was taken to; but I am 
not conscious of a time when china 
jars and saucers were introduced into 
my imagination. 

I had no repugnance then—why 
should I now have ?—to those little, 
lawless, azure-tinctured groteares: 
that under the notion of men and 
women, float about, uncircum- 
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scribed by any element, in that 
world before perspective—a china 
tea-cup. 

I like to see my old friends—whom 
distance cannot diminish—figuring 
up in the air (so they appear to our 
optics), yet on ¢erra firma still—for 
so we must in courtesy interpret 
that speck of deeper blue, which the 
decorous artist, to prevent absurdity, 
has made to spring up beneath their 
sandals. 

I love the men with women’s faces, 
and the women, if possible, with still 
more womanish expressions. 

Here is a young and courtly Man- 
darin, handing tea to a lady from a 
salver—two miles off. See how dis- 
tance seems to set off respect! And 
here the same lady, or another—for 
likeness is identity on tea-cups—is 
stepping into a little fairy boat, 
moored on the hither side of this 
calm garden river, with a dainty 
mincing foot, which in a right angle 
of incidence (as angles ge in our 
world) must infallibly land her in 
the midst of a flowery mead—a fur- 
long off on the other side of the same 
strange stream ! 

Farther on—if far or near can be 
predicated of their world—see horses, 
trees, pagodas, dancing the hays. 

Here—a cow and rabbit couchant, 
and co-extensive—so objects show, 
seen through the lucid atmosphere of 
fine Cathay ! 

I was pointing out to my cousin 
last evening, over our Hyson, (which 
we are old fashioned enough to drink 
unmixed still of an afternoon) some 
of these speciosa miracula upon a set 
of extraordinary old blue china (a 
recent purchase) which we were now 
for the first time using; and could 
not help remarking, how favourable 
circumstances had been to us of late 
years, that we could afford to please 
the eye sometimes with trifles of 
this sort—when a passing sentiment 
seemed to over-shade the brows of 
my companion. I am quick at 
detecting these summer clouds in 
Bridget. 

“« | wish the good old times would 
come again,” she said, “ when we 
were not quite so rich. I do not 
mean, that I want to be poor; but 
there was a middle state ;”—so she 
was pleased to ramble on,—“ in 
which ] am sure we were a great 
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deal happier. A purchase is but 
a purchase, now that you have 
money enough and to spare. For- 
merly it used to be a triumph. When 
we coveted a cheap luxury (and, QO! 
how much ado I had to get you to 
consent to it in those times!) we 
were used to have a debate two or 
three days before, and to weigh the 
for and against, and think what we 
might spare out of, and what saving 
we could hit upon, that should be 
an equivalent. A thing was worth 
buying then, when we felt the money 
that we paid for it. 

** Do you remember the brown suit, 
which yeu made to hang upon you, 
till all your friends cried shame upon 
you, it grew so thread-bare—and all 
because of that folio Beaumont and 
Fletcher, which you dragged home 
late at night, from Barkers in Co- 
vent-garden? Do you remember 
how we eyed it for weeks before we 
could make up our minds to the pur- 
chase, and had not come to a deter- 
mination till it was near ten o'clock 
of the Saturday night, when you set 
off from Islington, fearing you should 
be too late—and when the old book- 
seller with some grumbling opened 
his shop, and by the twinkling taper 
(for he was setting bedwards) lighted 
out the relic from his dusty treasures 
—and when you lugged it home, 
wishing it were twice as cumber- 
some—and when you presented it to 
me—and when we were exploring 
the perfectness of it (collating you 
called it)—and while I was repairing 
some of the loose leaves with paste, 
which your impatience would not 
suffer to be left till day-break—was 
there no pleasure in being a poor 
man? or can those neat black clothes 
which you wear now, and are s0 
careful to keep brushed, since we 
have become rich and finical, give 
you half the honest vanity, with 
which you flaunted it about in that 
over-worn suit—your old corbeau— 
for four or five weeks longer than 
you should have done, to pacify your 
conscience for the mighty sum of 


fifteen—or sixteen shillings was it? 
a at affair we thought it then 
which you had lavi on the old 
folio? Now you can afford to buy 
any book that pleases you, but I do 
not see that you ever bring me home 
any nice old purchases now. 
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««When you came home with twen- 
ty apologies for laying out a less num- 
ber of shillings upon that print after 
Lionardo, which we christened the 
‘Lady Blanch ;’ when you looked 
at the purchase, and thought of the 
money—and thought of the money, 
and looked pa at the picture— 
was there no pleasure in being a poor 
man? Now, you have nothing to 
do but to walk into Colnaghi’s (as 
W—— calls it) and buy a wilder- 
ness of Lionardos. Yet do you? 

« Then, do you remember our plea- 
sant walks to Enfield, and Potter’s 
Bar, and Waltham, when we had 
a holyday—holydays, and all other 
fun, are gone, now we are rich—and 
the little hand-basket in which I used 
to deposit our day’s fare of savory 
cold lamb and salad—and how you 
would pry about at noon-tide for 
some decent house, where we might 
goin, and produce our store—onl 

aying for the ale that you must call 
or—and speculate upon the looks of 
the landlady, and whether she was 
likely to allow us a table-cloth,—and 
wish for such another honest hostess, 
as Izaak Walton has described many 
a one on the pleasant banks of the 
Lea, when he went a fishing—and 
sometimes they would prove obligin 
enough, and sometimes they woal 
look grudgingly upon us—but we had 
cheerful looks still for one another, 
and would eat our plain food sa- 
vorily, scarcely grudging Piscator his 
Trout Halli? Now, when we go out 
a day’s pleasuring, which is seldom 
moreover, we ride part of the way— 
and go into a fine inn, and order the 
best of dinners, never debating the 
me nee after all, never has 

the relish of those chance coun- 

uy ae when we bord at the 

ercy of uncertain u and a pre- 
carious welcome. ram f 

“ You are too proud to see a play 

anywhere now but in the pit or boxes. 
you remember where it was we 
used to sit, when we saw the Battle 
of Hexham, and the Surrender of 
Calais, and Bannister and Mrs. Bland 
<o& a in the Wood—when 
squeezed out our shillings a-piece 
he = three or four times ike $a 
one-shilling ery—where 

you felt all the time a c! 
not to have b 


having brought me—and the pleasure 
was the better for a little shame—and 
when the curtain drew up, what cared 
we for our place in the house, or what 
mattered it where we were sitting, 
when our thoughts were with Rosa- 
lind in Arden, or with Viola at the 
Court of Illyria? You used to say, 
that the gallery was the best place of 
all for enjoying a play socially—that 
the relish of such exhibitions must be 
in proportion to the infrequency of 
going—that the company we met 
there, not being in general readers of 
plays, were obliged to attend the 
more, and did attend, to what was 
going on, on the stage—because a 
word lost would have been a chasm, 
which it was impossible for them to 
fill up. With such reflections we 
consoled our pride then—and I appeal 
to you, whether, as a woman, I met 
generally with less attention and ac- 
commodation, than I have done since 
in more expensive situations in the 
house? The getting in indeed, and 
the crowding up those intonvenient 
staircases, was bad enough,—-but 
there was still a law of civility to 
women recognised to quite as great an 
extent as we have ever found it in the 
other passages—and how a little dif- 
ficulty overcome heightened the snug 
seat, and the play, afterwards! Now 
we can only pay our money, and 
walk in. You cannot see, you say, 
in the galleries now. I am sure we 
saw, and heard too, well enough then 
—but sight, and all, I think, is gone 
with our poverty. 

‘« There was pleasure in eating straw- 
berries, before they became quite 
common—in the first dish of peas, 
while they were yet dear—to have 
them for a nice supper, a treat. What 
treat can we have now? If we were 
to treat ourselves now—that is, to 
have dainties a little above our means, 
it would be selfish and wicked. It is 
the very little more that we allow 
ourselves beyond what the actual 
poor can get at, that makes what I 
call a treat—when two people living 
together, as we have done, now and 
then indulge themselves in a a 
luxury, which both like ; while eac 
apologises, and is willing to take both 
halves of the blame to his single share. 
I see no harm in people making much 
of themselves in that sense of the 
word. It may give them a hint how 
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to make much of others. But now— 
what I mean by the word—we never 
do make much of ourselves. None 
but the poor can do it. I do not 
mean the veriest poor of all, but 
persons as we were, just above po- 
verty. 

‘| know what you were going to 
say, that it is mighty pleasant at the 
end of the year to make all meet— 
and much ado we used to have every 
Thirty-first Night of December to 
account for our exceedings—many a 
long face did you make over your 
puzzled accounts, and in contriving 
to make it out how we had spent so 
much—or that we had not spent so 
much—or that it was impossible we 
should spend so much next year— 
and still we found our slender capital 
decreasing—but then, betwixt ways, 
and projects, and compromises of one 
sort or another, and talk of curtail- 
ing this charge, and doing without 
that for the future—and the hope 
that youth brings, and laughing spi- 
rits (in which you were never poor 
till now), we pocketed up our ey 
and in conclusion, with ‘ lusty brim- 
mers’ (as you used te quote it out 
of hearty cheerful Mr. Cotton, as you 
called him), we used to welcome in 
the ‘ coming guest.’ Now, we 
have no reckoning at all at the end 
of an old year—no flattering pro- 
mises about the new year doing bet- 
ter for us.” 

» Bridget is so sparing of her 
=< on most occasions, that when 
she gets into a rhetorical vein, I 
am careful how I interrupt it. — I 
could not help, however, smilin 

at the phantom of wealth which 
her dear imagination had conjured 
up out of a clear income of poor — 
hundred pounds a year. “ It is true 
we were happier when we were 
poorer, but we were also younger, 
my cousin. I am afraid we must 
put up with the excess, for if we 
were to shake the superflux into the 
sea, we should not much mend our- 
selves. That we had much to strug- 
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le with, as we grew up together, we 

ave reason to be most thankful. It 
strengthened, and knit our compact 
closer. We could never have been 
what we have been to each other, if 
we had always had the sufficiency 
which you now complain of. The 
aon power—those natural dila- 
tions of the youthful spirit, which 
circumstances cannot straiten—with 
us are long since passed away. Com- 
petence to age is supplemental 
youth; a sorry supplement indeed, 
but I fear the best that is to be had. 
We must ride, where we formerly 
walked ; live better, and lie softer— 
and shall be wise to do so—than we 
had means to do in those good old 
days you speak of. Yet could those 
days return—could you and I once 
more walk our thirty miles a-day— 
could Bannister and Mrs. Bland a- 
gain be young, and you and I be 
young to see them—could the good 
old one shilling gallery days return 
—they are dreams, my cousin, now 
—but could you and I at this mo- 
ment, instead of this quiet argument 
by our well-carpeted fire-side, sit- 
ting on this luxurious sofa—be once 
more struggling up those inconveni- 
ent stair-cases, pushed about, and 
squeezed, and elbowed by the pemrest 
rabble of poor gallery scramblers— 
could I once more hear those anxious 
shrieks of yours—and the delicious 
Thank God, we are safe, which always 
followed when the top-most stair, 
conquered, let in the first light of the 
whole cheerful theatre down beneath 
us—I know not the fathom line that 
ever touched a descent so. deep as I 
would be willing to b more 
wealth than Croesus had, or the great 
Jew R—— is su sd to have, to 
purchase it. And now do just look 


at that merry little Chinese waiter 


holding an umbrella, big enough for 
a bed-tester, over the head of that 
prett insipid half-Madona-ish chit 
of a lady in that very blue summer 
house.” Eta. 
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ON ENGLISH VERSIFICATION, 
No. ITI. 
OF THE KINDS OF ENGLISH VERSE. 


Our verses are of four kinds, which 
have their respective names from the 
feet of which they are composed, viz 
iambic, trochaic, anapestic, dactyl- 
ic. Each kind is divisible into sub- 
ordinate species, according to the 
number of feet contained in it; the 
line of two ae “a instance, not 
being properly of the same species 
with that Uf or four. 7 


SECTION I. 
Of the Iambie Verse. 


An iambic verse may consist of 
one foot only, or of any greater num- 
ber to six, and even to seven: of 
course it comprises as many species. 

The first is never employed alone ; 
and is seldom, if ever, to be found 
at all in any modern poetry of note, 
except in the transactions of the Irish 
Society, vol i. for 1786, in these lines 
of an ode to the Moon: 


Smote by thy sacred eyes, 
He feels an icy dart 
Transfix his coward heart, 
And dies. 


Donne, in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, who adinitted 
great variety: of measures into his 
poems, has used this: for example, 


As men do when the summer sun 
Grows great, 
Though I admire their greatness, shun 
Their heat. 
Poems, vol. v. p. 141. Chalmers’s Edit. 


Iambic lines of two, three, four, 
and five feet, are too well-known and 
a to need showing by exam- 
ples. 

The sixth species of iambic verse, 
or that of six feet, is usually called 
the alexandrine. Like that of one 


foot, it is unemployed now, except - 


along with others of a shorter mea- 
sure. Yet, in a former age, Drayton 
composed a long poem, his Poly- 
olbion, entirely in lines of this length. 
Such also was that of § r, on 
the death of Sir Philip Sidney, en- 
titled « The Mourning Muse of 
Thestylis ;” which Milton appears 


to have had in view, when he wrote 
his Lycidas. 

The iambic of seven feet is that 
which is now divided into two lines. 
Originally it was but one; as in this 
example from Golding’s translation 
of Ovid's Metamorphoses: 


The princely palace of the Sun stood gor- 
geous to behold, 

On stately pillars builded high of yellow 
burmsh’d gold. 

A line of so great length could not 
well be recited without a pause ; 
which was found to be most agree- 
able to the ear, if made after the 
eighth syllable: the line, therefore, 
became two, of four and three feet ; 
and each of them had frequently a 
rhyme, after this manner: 

Trust not in worldly princes then, 

Though they abound in wealth ; 

Nor in the sons of mortal men, 

In whom there is no health. 

Our old translation of the Psalms 
runs chiefly in this measure. It was 
the commonest of the time ; and was 
principally used by the translators of 
the classics; by Chapman for Ho- 
mer, Phaer for. Virgil, and Golding 
for Ovid. The largest original work 
is Albion’s England, by’ W. War- 
ner; a poem of an easy and un- 
affected style, and smooth versifica- 
tion, and, in its day (the latter part 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign) exceed- 
ingly popular. 

It was considered as a rule of this 
measure, that the end of the fourth foot 
(the eighth syllable) should also be 
the end of a word ; as, 


The restless clouds that mantling ride upon 
the racking sky, 
The scouring winds that sightless in the 
sounding air do fly. 
Albion's England. 
Warner carefully attended to the 
rule ; but it was not always observed 
by others. 
His countenance deep she draws, and fixed 


fast she bears in breast, 
His words also, nor to her careful heart can 


come no rest.* 
Phaer’s Virgil. 





* Webbe, in his Discourse of Poetry, p. 56, mentions a species of iambic verse or 


eight feet. ‘ The 


longest verse which I have seen used in English, consisteth of six- 
teen syllables, each two verses rhyming together ; thus, j 
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SECTION Il. 
Of the Trochaic Verse. 

The shortest line which this mea- 
sure will admit of, is that of three 
syllables ; such is this in Pope's ode 
on St. Cecilia’s day, 

Hollow groans, 
Sullen moans. 

Trochaic lines of four, five, and six 
syllables were not uncommon among 
our earlier poets ; now they are very 
seldom in use. Those of seven and 
eight syllables are frequent: of the 
first sort is this of Gray ; 

Ruin seize thee, ruthless king. 

Of the eight syllable, or four feet 
complete, this is an example: 

Hence away, thou Siren, leave me. 

This last is seldom, if ever, em- 
ployed alone ; sometimes, but not 
often, it is the concluding line of a 
stanza; thus, 

Sweet, I do not pardon crave, 
Till I have 
Ihy deserts this fault amended ; 
This, I only this desire, 
That your ire 
May with penance be suspended. * 
But most commonly it was followed 
by the line of seven syllables, and 
these two, taken so together, make 
precisely that verse which the Greeks 
called, trochaicum tetrametrum ca- 
talecticum, 7.¢. the trochaic verse of 
eight feet curtailed; and of which 
the following lines, inserted in more 
than one of their tragedies, are an 
example: 
Q rarpag OnBng evorwor, Asvocer’ Orci- 
Tee o¢e, 
‘Og ra cXety’ auiypar’ gle, Kat Kparte 
Tog HY avnp. 


If we translate these two lines, 
preserving the same measure, they 
will form the ordinary stanza of four 
English trochaics. 

O, ye Thebans, here behold him ; 

This is Gdipus you see : 

He that solved the dire enigma, 

Wise, and great, and good was he. 
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Of the line of seven syllables it has 
been said, that it is a truncated 
verse, and differs in nothing from 
the four foot iambic, but in wanting 
the first syllable. ‘That it is a trun- 
cated verse is true; but what is cut 
off, or wanting, is not at the be- 
ginning, but the end. Besides this, 
it differs surely from the iambic, in 
estimation and character. It has 
always been estimated and called a 
trochaic line ; and it is more spright- 
ly in character and sound: in short, 
there is as much difference between 
the verses, as between the trochee 
and iambic, the feet of which they 
are composed. In certain poems, 
where the leading measure is the 
iambic of four feet, our poets have 
frequently intermixed the seven syl- 
lable trochaic, as Milton in his Al- 
legro and Penseroso, and others, 
more especially, since his time ; but 
in lyric poems, where, by the settled 
laws of composition, the same mea- 
sures are to be repeated in every cor- 
responding stanza, there they re- 
spect the difference between these 
lines, and have not used them in- 
discriminately. Of this, Gray, in his 
Pindaric odes, t is an instance; so 
are our earlier authors, as Donne; 
and of the same age, W. Browne, a 
delightful poet, and excellent versi- 
fier. We have likewise many entire 
poems in the trochaic verse of seven 
syllables, without any mixture of 
iambic lines, which is another proof 
to show that the authors considered 
them to be of distinct kinds. The 
Boadicea of Cowper is an example. 
That poet, whose judgment on ver- 
sification is unexceptionable, com- 
posed various pieces in both the mea- 
sures just mentioned ; but through- 
out the whole he studiously kept 
them separate. 


SECTION III. 


Of the Anapestic Verse. 


This is a kind more usually em- 
ployed upon subjects of a light cast ; 
yet it is not unfit for graver, in some 





Where virtue wants and vice abounds, there wealth is but a baited hook, 

To make men swallow down their bane, before on danger deep they look.” 
This species, therefore, did once exist, in form and show, as a single verse ; but, in 
fact, it was two; ‘* for,” says he, * it is commonly divided each verse into two, where- 
of each shall contain eight syllables, and rhyme cross-wise, the first to the third, and 


the second to the fourth.” 


* Davison’s Strephon's Palinode; Ellis’s Specimens of English Poetry ; vol. iii. p. 14. 


+ Sophocl. CEdip. Tyran. ad finem. 
+ In those odes there is a single exception 
times. 


cs 


to the rule; but it is observed above forty 








of its measures ; which may be either 
of two feet, as, 
See the furies arise.— Dryden. 


or three, as, 


They have nothing to do but tostray, 
I have nothing to do but to weep. 
Shenstone. 


or four, as, 


At the close of the day, when the hamlet is 
still.— Beattie. 


The nature of our language is not 
favourable to this kind of verse ; 
which, to be perfect, should have, 
in each foot, two syllables, both un- 
accented and short, to one syllable 
accented. The English does not af- 
furd short syllables in that propor- 
tion. There being then great dif- 
ficulty to compose in it, agreeably 
to legitimate measure, it is not sur- 
prising that the attempt has often 
proved unsuccessful. But a more 
complete failure can hardly be pro- 
duced than in these two lines of 
Pope’s Ode on St. Cecilia’s day: 


Though Fate | had fast boand | her 
With Sty’x | nine times roand | her. 


Here, dismissing the redundant 
syllables, true measure required six 
syllables to be short and unaccented ; 
whereas there are but three unaccent- 
ed and not one short. By altering the 
lines thus, 


The devil he bound her, 
And Styx ran around her.— 


five out of six faults would be re- 
moved, and the verses not much the 
worse in any other respect. 

Those among our writers in ana- 
pestic verse, who have succeeded as 
well as any, are Shenstone, Cunning- 
ham, and Byrom, whose well-known 
pastoral (his best production in that 
measure) first appeared in the eighth 
volume of the Spectator; but none 
have excelled Cowper. 


SECTION Iv. 
Of the Dactylic Verse. 

This kind is not of very extensive 
use, it not being adapted to such a 
variety of subjects as either of the 
Preceding. It has been so little re- 
garded, that some have omitted to 
notice it in their accounts of our 
poetry, others have taken it for a va- 
a of the anapestic. It is, how- 

*t, a separate kind, distinct from 
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the anapestic, to which it bears the 
same relation as the trochaic does to 
the iambic ; each being the reverse 
of the other. Its character too is 
different, and lighter than any of the 
rest. It is, therefore, generally ap- 
propriated to pieces to be set to mu- 
sic, and, for the most part, to gay 
and airy songs. 

The species of dactylic verse are 
three ; for rhymes of one foot, such 
as, lavishing, ravishing, are omitted, 
as hardly worthy of the name. 

Our national song of God save the 
King, furnishes an example of the 
dactylic verse of two feet: the mea- 
sure is most apparent in these lines, 


Send him vicjtorious, 
Happy and | glorious, 
Long to reign | over us. 
God save the | King. 


The second species, or lines of 
three feet, is exhibited in the follow- 
ing stanza: 


Come let us | sit and be | merry, lads, 
Here we securely can | hide ; 

Here we have | claret and | sherry, lads, 
Port and Majdeira bejside. 


The third species, which is more 
common than either of the former, 
contains four dactyles ; example: 


Sound an allarm to the | slaves of a | ty- 
ranny, 
Let the defender of | freedom alrise. 


It will be observed, in each of the 
instances here given, that the con- 
cluding verse is terminated by an 
accented syllable. The last foot is 
curtailed ; and, in this point, it re- 
sembles the trochaics mentioned a- 
bove. Such a curtailing, in words 
accompanied with music, appears to 
be necessary ; in every case, it makes 
a more agreeable conclusion. It was 
not, however, constantly practised 
by our earlier poets: Puttenham, in 
his Art of Poetry, p. 106, has given 
a stanza of dactylic lines, where the 
last is not contracted, but of full and 
equal measure with the rest. 


Let no nobility, riches, or heritage, — 
Honour, or empire, or earthly dominion 
Breed in your head any peevish opinion, 
That ye may safer avouch any outrage. 


This kind of verse, like the ana- 
pestic, is of difficult construction, 
and for the same reason. 
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OF LICENCES IN POETIC MEASURES. 


SECTION I. 
In the Lambie. 

The four kinds of English verse 
are then esteemed to be regular when 
they are composed, each kind of 
them, of those feet only which give 
name to it. By the licences we are 
now to treat of, we mean any allowed 
deviation from that regularity. 

The iambic line of five feet, or 
heroic verse, being that which is of 
chief dignity and use in our poetry, 
it will be right to examine its con- 
struction more particularly. Con- 
cerning this, and all other iambic 
measures, we are taught that the 
accents are to be placed on even syl- 
lables; and that every line, consi- 
dered by itself, is more harmonious, 
as this rule is more strictly observ- 
ed.* This is true of a line taken 
singly ; but as no poem is composed 
of a single line, it is more important 
to know what is most harmonious, or 
at least what deviation from the rule 
is allowed, when many lines stand 
together ; for variety then becomes 
pleasing, and also unavoidable. 

The regular heroic line is common 
enough, if to have accented syllables 
in the even places be all that is re- 
quired to form it. 


Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direful 
spring 

Of woes unnumber'd, heavenly Géddess, 
sing ; 


but if quantity be regarded, together 
with accent ; if the syllables in a re- 
gular verse ought to be not only ac- 
cented and unaccented, but also long 
and short, very few such will be 
found in our poetry. This line is of 
the sort,— 


Or hungry wolves that howl around the 
fold ; 

so are the following, from a celebrated 

poem, whose numbers are most high- 

ly polished : 


When o’er the blasted heath the day de. 
clin’d. 

But why prolong the tale ? his only child, 

Rogers. 

the next approaches very near to the 
same regularity : 

*T was all he gave, "twas all he had to give, 

Ibid. 


It bears a strong resemblance to a 

line of Gray’s Elegy, which is per- 

fect, 

He gain’d from heaven, ‘twas all he wish’d, 
a friend. 


It may surprise those who have 
been taught to depreciate the versi- 
fication of our earlier poets, to be 
informed that such perfect verses as 
are here quoted, are not so rare a- 
mong them, as among the moderns. 
A few instances to prove this are 
given in the notes.¢ Campion, in 
his book, has these three lines toge- 
ther ; 


The oe secure, the more the stroke we 
Of unprevented harms ; so gloomy storms 
Appear the sterner if the day be clear. 
Observations on the Art of 
English Poesy. 

These he calls pure iambics ; which, 
considering them according to quan- 
tity, they are: the accents too are 
placed on the even syllables through- 
out, except on f, the sixth in the last 
verse. Such lines as want this per- 
fection, he distinguishes by the name 
of licentiate iambics; i. e. lines in 
which some other foot is substituted 
for an iambic: to what extent this is 
allowable, we now proceed to state. 

But first, be it remembered that in 
these feet the syllables are considered 
as accented or unaccented, not as 
long or short: and that where quan- 
tity is to be noticed, it will be ex- 
pressly pointed out. 





* Johnson's Grammar. 





+ Nor under every bank and every tree.— Hail. 
The more opprest, the more she strives to peep.— Peacham. 
To this, to that, to fly, to stand, to hide.—Daniel. 


For every gift and every goodly meed, 
With humble hearts to heaven uplifted high, 
Amongst the seats of angels heavenly wrought.—Spenser. 


Delight to ride, to hawk, to hunt, to ran.— Lodge. 
With weeping eyes, her eyes she taught to weep.—Sidncy. 


These verses are all from poets of Queen Elizabeth’s time. 
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The pyrrhic (two unaccented syllables) may supply the place of an 
iambic, and is substituted for it oftener than any other foot. It may stand 
in any part of the verse. 

(1. Is he | a charch\man ? thén | he’s fond | of péwer. | 

2. A ré/bel to | the vérly king | he léves. 

Foot { 3. Has made | the fajther of | a nameless race. | 

4. But qiite | mistakes | the sca/ffold for | the pile. 

15. The dall | flat false|hood sérves | for pollicy.— Pope. 

This foot may have place twice, or even three times in the same line ; 
You lése | it in | the mé|ment you | detéct —Jbid. 
It is | a créckjet of | a pin|nacte. 


~ 





But as an unaccented foot weakens a line, this last has the utmost degree 
of weakness that is consistent with a verse; there being in it only two syl- 
lables accented, and for quantity, not one long. 

‘The spondee (two accented syllables) may be substituted for the iambic ; 
and in as many places as the pyrrhic. 

(1. Tém strats | a séljdier, é\pen, béld | and brave. 

2. The plain | réugh héjro tarn | a crafity knave. 

Foot + 3. When flattery glares | 4ll hate | it in | a quéen. 

4. That gay | freethinkjer, a | fine tal/ker énce. 

|5. Yet tames | not this, | it sticks | to our | last s4nd..Pope. 

This foot may be repeated, and the following line will show to what ex- 
tent. 





More wise, | mére ledrn’d, | mére jist, | mére éviery thing.—Jbid. 


The iambic verse admits likewise the trochee, but not in such abundance. 
Pope, who furnishes all the examples here given, from a poem of 260 lines, 
has not, in that compass, any trochaic foot, except in the beginning of a 
verse. We must turn to a poem of a different structure, and to a greater 
master of poetical numbers. Any foot of the heroic verse may be a trochee, 
except the last. 


1. Hére in | the heart | of hell | to work | in fire. 

2. Anon, | oat of | the earth | a fabric huge. 

3. For one | restraint, | Lords of | the world | besides. 

4. Abject | and lost | lay these, | covering | the tlood.— Milton. 


The same verse will admit two trochaic feet, as 


Hov’ring | on wing | tinder | the cope | of hell. 
Smote on | him sore | besides, | vailted | with fire,*—J0id. 


but not a greater number ; for the last foot cannot be a trochee ; neither cant 
two trochees stand close together in one line: but different feet, as the 
spondee and pyrrhic, may so stand: and all the three may be introduced 
ito the same line, instead of iambics. ‘The beginning of the third book 
will afford examples. 


Hail, héjly Light ; | éffspring | of Heaven | first-bérn, 
May I | express | thee anblamed ? | since God | is light, 
And né'ver but | in Gnjapprodchjed light, 

Dwélt from | etér|nity | dwélt thén | in thée, 

Bright éffluence of | bright éss\ence an|create.— Did. 


. The licenses here taken are so many that they exceed the number of 
lambic feet in these lines. 





* It is to be noted that in every one of these instances there is a pause immediately 
er the trochaic foot: the introduction of it without sach a pause is always harsh j 


. Of Eve whose eye | darted | contagious fire—Puradise Lost. 
'n some places so much so as to destroy the metre ; and is therefore not to be allowed, as 
Burnt after them to the | bottomless pit.—Jbid. 


Shoots in|visifble virtue ev’n to the deep.—/bid. 
Marcu, 18v3. 
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Another kind of license permitted 

to the hervic verse, is to have an ad- 

ditional syllable at the end ; as, 

His wish and best endeavour, us asunder. 

Pa radise Lost. 
or even (Wo, as, 
For solitude sometimes is best society.--J5. * 


but all such syllables must be unac- 
cented: tor an accent upon the last 
syllable, when two are added, would 
make an alexandrine, which is an- 
other species of verse ; and one addi- 
tional syllable, accented, would de- 
stroy every known measure of verse. 
This license ought not to be taken 
often in serious poems ; because the 
unaccented terminations have the 
Lehtness of the trochee and dacty le, 
which is unsuitable to pieces of a 

iver character. The drama, which 
claims peculiar licenses in versilica- 
tion, uses them more freely. 

To these some critics t have added 
the license of using trisyllable teet ; 


er 
Ominous | conjecture on the whole success. 


and such lines as this, 


Many a repast he gave to many a friend. 
But as this license, whatever it be 
accounted, does not belong exclusive- 
ly tolambie verse, we shall say no 
more of it till we come to treat of 
elisions. 

The same licenses which are given 
tothe heroic line are allowed to the 
other species ot iambic measure: and, 
by observing upon what ground they 
stand, it will: be seen how mang of 
them may be taken in each species. 


Ve rsification. 
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From the account of the numerous 
licenses which are permitted by sub- 
stituting some other foot for that 
which is fundamental to this measure 
(the iambic), will appear what a va- 
riety the English heroic verse is ca- 
pable of exhibiting: much greater 
than the Latin or Greek hexameter 
can produce, whatever has been ad- 
vanced to the contrary. But this is a 
point that does not rest upon opinion ; 
itis a matter of computation: nei- 
ther is the variety such as is allow- 
able only, but not in usage ; it is to 
be seen in all our poems of that mea- 
sure; and it will not be foreign to our 
subject to establish these facts by 
evidence and proot. 

The measures which enter into the 
composition of an hexameter, are the 
dactyle and spondee,and noother ; and 
the last foot of the verse being inva- 
riably a spondee, there remains a 
line of five feet to receive all the 
varieties that can be made by two 
different measures. Now the first 
foot admits of two, and the second of 
the same number; which, combined 
with the first, is four; the third of 
twice four, viz. eight ; the fourth of 
twice eight, viz. sixteen ; the fifth of 
twice sixteen, viz. thirty-two. And 
this was precisely the number of va- 
rieties which the ancient grammarians 
recognized in the hexameter ; as the 
Rhetorician Hermogenes} informs 
us. 

But the English heroic verse ad- 
mits of four different feet; and ac- 
cording to the same rate of combina- 
tion, its varieties in the second foot 


* We have quoted this line because it has been called an alexandrine ; Essay on the 
Harmony of Language, p. 133, Ist edition, where an alexandrine is defined to be “a 


verse of the heroic cadence, and consisting of six feet.” 
such measures (or feet) as an heroic verse is made of. 


By heroic cadence, is meant 
It is true, that an alexandrine 


must contain six iambic feet; but it is not true, that every verse of six such feet, the last 


being unaccented, must be an alexandrine. 


If it must, then it follows that a line of five 


such feet must be an heroic verse; and these in Hudibras, 


She laid about in fight more busily, 


Than th’ Amazonian dame Penthesilé. 


P. i. ce. 2. 


are not doggrel, as is commonly supposed, but of a higher order, and may claim to be 
ranked with the heroics of Pope and Dryden. ‘The line in Milton is exactly like the fol- 


lowing in Othello: 


For sure he fills it up with great ability, 
With any strong or vehement importunity. Act ITI. sc. 3. 


and like numberless others that occur in our tragedies, which were never yet reckoned as 
alc xandnin: , but as heroic verses with two redundant syllables. 

M T'yrwhitt's Essay on the Versification of Chaucer, p. 55. 

. The grammarians were literary characters, who employed themselves particularly in 
stuc ying and commenting upon the poets. ‘The passage of Hermogenes is in the tenth 


L.lapte; 
. 





o hus second book upon the various species of eloquence. 
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would be four times four, viz. six- 
teen, and so on; but because (as has 
been said) two trochees cannot stand 
together, nor two pyrrhics, the varie- 
ties will not be so many; yet they 
will amount to a much = greater 
number than those of an hexame- 
ter. 
Varieties. 
Two Iambics, 
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And that this variety is not imagi- 
nary, but continually employed by our 
poets, may be shown from any of 
their works. The same epistle of 
Pope, to which we have already had 
recourse, will afford the proof. The 
first two feet of each verse will be 
sutlicient for the purpose. 


And yét | the fate | of all extremes is such. Line 9. 


Trochee and Iambic, Grant but | as m4/ny sorts of mind as moss. Line 1%. 
Spondee and Iambic, Quick whirls | and shifting eddies of our minds. Line 24. 
Pyrrhic and lambic, And in | the can\ning truth i‘self’salic. Line 68. 

Pyrrhic and Spondee, Nor will | life’s stréam | for observation stay. Line 37. 
Iambic and Spendee, We grow | more par'tial for the observer's sake. Line 12. 
Trochee and Spondee, Sée the | sime man | in vigour and the gout. Line 71. 
lambic and Pyrrhic, is prin{ciple | of action once explore. Line 27. 


In this example, taken from a poet 
who is more distinguished for the 
smoothness than the variety of his 
measures, the varieties in two feet 
amount to eight, which is double the 
number that the hexameter is capable 
of making within the same compass : 
the varieties of our entire heroic line 
must therefore exceed those of the 
hexameter in a still greater propor- 
thon. 

SECTION II. 
Of Licenses in the Trochaic, Anapestic, 
and Dactylic Measures. 


There being some affinity between 
the trochaic and iambic measures, 
the licenses permitted in each will be 
suuilar, as far as consists in the sub- 
stitution of some other foot for that 
which is characteristic of the kind. 
But beside these, there is another 
license very generally extended to the 
trochaic ; viz. that of cutting off 
part of the concluding foot. This is 
allowed in every species of the tro- 
chaic verse, whether of two, three, or 
four feet ; so that we have lines of 
three, five, and seven syllables, and 
Some specimens of them have been 
given already. 

The pure trochaic line is composed 
of trochees without the intermixture of 
any other foot: and if quantity con- 
curs with accent to form the mea- 
sure, it is then perfect; as in the 
ollowing example, where the accent- 
ed syllables are all long, and the un- 
accented all short: , 


Richly paint the vernal arbour.-—Gray. 


sp perfect line is not oftener found in 
1s Kind, than in the heroic verse. 
€ now proceed to the licenses ; 





and shall exemplify them from lines 
of eight and seven syllables indis- 
criminately. 
The first foot admits a pyrrhic, 
On a | rock, whose haughty brow. —Gray. 
or a spondee, 
No, blest | chiefs! a hero’s crown.— 
Sir W. Jones. 
or an iambic, 
To brisk | notes in cadence beating. —Gray. 
The second foot admits a pyrrhic, 
Mute, but to the | voice of anguish.— 
Gray. 
or spondee, 
Wakes thee| now, thoagh | he inherit. 
Thid. 
The third foot admits the same. 
Pyrrhic, 
With Harmodius | shall re'pose. 
Sir W. Jones. 
spondee, 
Rome shall perish— | write that | word. 
Cowper. 
In the line of eight syllables, the 
last foot is necessarily a trochee, and 
therefore the seventh syllable ac- 
cented ; hut in the line of seven, the 
last syllable may be short ; as, 
And with godlike Diomed.—Sir W. Jones. 
We do not find an iambic in the 
second or third foot of any authentic 
composition. In the first, it has ob- 
tained a place by the authority of 
Gray, and others: it is nevertheless 
so harsh a violation of the regular 
foot as hardly to be approved of. 
The well known ballad of Admiral 
Hosier’s Ghost is composed in tro- 
chaic measure, but with this, and 
frequent other deviations from regu- 
larity ; allowable, perhaps, in such a 
U2 
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piece, yet not expected from a writer, 
who is said to have been accurate 
and even fastidious in the arrange- 
ment of his numbers.* 

[he anapestic verse allows but tew 
licenses. Que is a redundant sylla- 
ble at the end of aline; another, an 
iambic, or spondee, in the first foot. 
And w here the toriner of these is in- 
troduc ec, the other ought to be taken 
‘1 the line next following, as in this 
‘ cumple: 

To invite the gods hither they would have 
had reason, 
And Jove | had descended each night in 
the season. Byrom. 
This rule, though but little att nded 
to, is good and proper ; because the 
observance of it will keep the mea- 
sure entire, which otherwise is some- 
tines overloaded, and produc esa bad 
cilect on the ear. 
Prithee, pluck up a good resolution, 
To be cheerful and thankful in all. 
Byrom. 
The second line begins with an ana- 
Pest, and by the word é 9 the Medad- 
sure is broken: omit it, and the whole 
will run smoothly and agreeably. 

Another license claimed by some 
writers is that of dropping a svlla- 
ble in the middle of the verse ; Swift 


tukes it very often, as here, 
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And now my dream’s out; for I was a 
dream'd 


That I saw a huge rat—O dear how I 
scream'd ! 


But this license is questionable at 
least: in our opinion it is unwarrant- 
able, because it occasions such halt- 
ing metre.t 

A license more suitable to this kind 
is the use of words as three syllables, 
which in iambic or trochaic verse 
would stand for two only, and of 
others as two syllables which there 
make but one ; and generally, what- 
ever syllable may be sounded in the 
pronunciation of a word, to reckon it 
li the measure. f 


Whose humour, as gay as the /ireS-fly’s 
light. Ze Moverc. 


Would feel herself happicr here, 
. . f ! . . 
Ly the nightingale warbling nigh. 
Cowper. 


Such a division of syllables helps 
the line to move lightly ; and is a 
reasonable indulgence to a measure 
which, more than others, is apt te 
sufier by the clogging of accented 
words and consonants. 

Any long or accented syllable, 
standing first or second in the foot, 
is a deviation from this measure; but 





* Glover. See Dr. Pemberton’s Observations on his Leonidas. 
* Gur old version of the 104th Psalm is in anapestic measure; but it contains some- 


The first half of every stanza appears to be defective, for it halts like 


tie lines here quoted, while the other half is full and perfect. But the translator arranged 


het mi tour Imes, but eight ; 


With light as a robe, 
Thou hast thee beclad ; 
W hereby all the earth 
Thy greatness may see: 
The heavens in such sort 
Thou also hast spread, 
That they to a curtain 
Compared may be. 


[by this arrangement he was allowed the license of retrenching asyllable at the beginning 
ofeach line; still the want of a syllable between the first and second, and again between 
; bar : } . . . . 

the turd and fourth, produces a disagreeable effect. The omission was not casual, but 





studied : for in every stanza of the Psalm, which extends to twenty-four, the same precise 
ineasure is repeated to a syllable. This strictness was an unnecessary restraint, but such as 
was not unusual for the versifiers of that age to lay upon themselves; as Webbe, in his 
Discourse of English Poetry, informs us. He says, * there are infinite sorts of fine con- 
Veyatices (as they may be termed) which are much frequented by them, both in the com- 
position of their verse, and the wittiness of their matter;” and he gives some curious 
instances. (1’. 65.) ‘ 

ns L rrayton makes April three syllables. (See note * in the next page.) 

S This is one of those combinations (the diphthong é with r) which cannot be pro- 
nounced without the interposition of another letter (here the short «) as Tucker has re- 
marked: and he adds, “* I think Aire and dire have as fair claim to be counted dis- 
sy Uables as Aigher and dycr, though we will not allew them the same rank in verse.” 

On Vocal Sounds, p. \j- 
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it is less offensive to the ear in the 
second place than-in the first :— 


While a paricel of verses the hawkers were 


hollowing. Byrom 
Wine the so'vereign cordial of God and of 
man. Cambridge. 


Far above | All the flowers | of the field, 

When its leaves | are all dead | and its 
collours all lost. | Watts. 

And while | a false nymph | was his theme, 
A willow supported his head.— Howe. 


The licenses taken in dactylic verse 
are sometimes such that they dis- 
guise the measure, and render it 
equivocal; as in this uncommon 
specimen t— 

Oh! what a pain is love! 
How shall I bear it ? 
She will unconstant prove, 

I greatly fear it. 
Please her the best I may, 
She looks another way ; 
Alack and well-a.dav, 


Phillida flouts me! 


Ellis’s Specimens. 


Every line of this stanza, but the 
last, is divisible into iambic feet, and 
they all make verses in that mea- 
sure:* they are nevertheless de- 
signed for the dactylic, as appears 
by these next, which cannot be so 
divided without violence :— 


Thou shalt eat curds and cream 
All the year | lasting ; 
And drink the crystal stream, 


Pleasant in | tasting. Ibid. 


Versification. 281 


But this great confusion of mea- 
sure is not otten made. The allowed 
licenses are—to curtail the last foot, 
sometimes by one syllable, as in the 
lines quoted above ; but more usually 


by two; which, as compositions of 


this kind are chiefly for music, makes 
a better close: such is— 
Under the blossom that hangs on the | bough. 


It is allowed in the beginning of a 
line to substitute for the proper foot 
a trochee, as— 

Songs of |shepherds and rustical roundelays. 
Old Ballad. 
or a single accented syllable may 
stand for it, even for two feet to- 
gether, as— 
Come, | see | rural felicity. 

The license has been carried still 
farther in the singular measure fol- 
lowing :— 

One | long | Whitsun | holiday, 

It was a jolly day, 
Stout | Ralph, | buxom | Phillida, &e. 


The writer of this, a man renowned 
in our annals, as a maker and singer 
of ballads, and familiarly called Tom 
Durfey,t is said to have contrived 
this odd metre in order to puzzle the 
composer, Purcell, how to frame a 
tune for it: but the story is probably 
without foundation; for the words 
readily accommodate themselves to 
music, and the bare recital would 
direct any musician to set them to 
jig-time. 





_* Drayton has a poem in this kind of verse: and Mitford has made the same observa- 
tion on the ambiguous measures (as he calls them) of that piece. A few lines will show 
Drayton’s manner of versification, and what liberties he has taken : 


Our mournful Philomel, 
That rarest tuner, 


Henceforth in April 


Shall wake the sooner ; 
And to her shall complain 
From the thick cover, 

Redoubling every strain 


Over and over. 


For when my Lave too long 
Her chamber keepeth, 

As though it suffered wrong, 
The morning weepeth. 


Chorus, 
In a rank, 


On thy bank, 


Let thy swans sing her ; 
And with their music 


Along let them bring her. 


Drayton. 


J, + The Guardian, No. 67, contains a very humourous and benevolent account and 
ecommendation of Tom Durtey, by Addison. 
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OF THE COMBINATIONS OF VERSES. 

Verses, as they have been now is made by verses which differ in the 
considered, differ in species, and in number of their feet, as in the ex- 
kind ; in the same respects they ad- amples here given ; where the figures 
mit of combination. denote the number of feet in each 

A combination of the same species verse :— 


5. In realms long held beneath a tyrant sway, 
Combinations in }4. Lo! Freedom hath again appear'd! 


the lainbic. =) 3. In this auspicious day 
( 6. Her glorious ensign floats, and high in Spain is rear’d. 


I Banded de ‘spots hate the sight; 

2. And in spite 

} 4. Arm their slaves for war and plunder: 

t. But the British lion’s roar, 

3. Ileard on every shore, 

| 5. Soon shall break their impious league asunder. 


In the Trochaic. 





3. Then Spaniar Is shall set at defiance 

2. Their toes that advance: 

t. They shall laugh at the threats of the Holy Alliance, 
1. And baffle, mdignant, th’ invasion of France. 


In the 


SS: 
Anapestic. ( 
fy. 

( 


2 On to the field! 

1. Heaven will assist the defenders of Freedom: 

{. Prayers, and arms in your cause if you need ‘em, 
- Every Briton will yield. 


In the Dacty lic. 


The remainder of this section in our next. C. 





RILEY GRAVE-STONES. 
A DERBYSHIRE STORY. 


All living thinews, save man, foresaw and fled— 
Atar the wild ‘bind fled its summer haunts— 

Afar the bee fled trom the honey bloom-— 

Atar the wild-deer tiled their wonted lairs— 

Afar the rooks thew trom the pine-tree tops— 

Afar the wild-doves fled, and farther still 

The wild swan sail’d away on shuddering wing— 
The ox low’d loud, nor tasted the rich grass ; 

And trom the midnight hearth the household dog 
Howl'd long and deep a melancholy howl ; 

But man stirrd not. Sad signs came next: the stars 
One summer night rain’d all the vale with fire ; 

The silver ash-ke ‘vs hung with drops of blood ; 

Red b lood, not de Ww, fill’ dE yam’ Ss violet bells’ > 
Earth shook, and bubbled up red bells of blood ; 

And two orien ravens came to our church tower, 
Chased off the preacher's snow-white doves, nor sought 
They food, but, stretching out their sooty necks, 
And pointing down their beaks, sat and conferr’ d 
About the people passing by—they seem’d 

To croak of coming corses. The Plague of Eyam. 





Tue story you wish me to tell is one by one, from my side; and as 
one of sorrow, and the time when it much as chaff represents corn, so do 
happened is long gone by. These my years of eighty-and-eight repre- 
hairs, now so thin and white, were sent’ blithe and buoyant eighteen. 
then black and glossy; those whom Some seventy years ago it happened, 
J then loved have dropped away, towards sun-rise, on an autumn 
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morning, that I found myself, after 
traversing several miles of brown 
moor, at the entrance of one of the 
deep, wild, and romantic delves or 
dells of Derbyshire. An entrance 
between two rocks conducted me 
into a kind of rude hall, which, rising 
pillar over pillar, presented to fancy 
the rudiments of architecture, rough- 
hewn by Nature from her everlasting 
rocks. The floor was bedded with 
grass, and sprinkled with flowers ; 
while the rocky walls, gray, and 
sending from their seams and joints 
thousands of shrubs and _ flowers, 
ascended many feet, and, bending 
over like a dome, left a space which 
the ingenuity of man had formerly 
supplied with a window. Through 
this rude aperture, the sky, now co- 
louring fast with the morning light, 
was seen overhead, while the flowers 
and shrubs, desirous of light and 
heat, directed their heads towards 
the opening, and some of them, 
climbing through, waved dewy and 
green from the summit. An open- 
ing, or door, overlooked the deep 
and beautiful dell below, into which 
a zig-zag pathway—more the labour 
of nature than of man, descended 
abruptly ; and down in the bottom 
1 heard the plash and gurgle of a 
small brooklet, or spring, which 
dropped from the walls of rock 
through a thousand fissures. 

Betore I descended by this rude 
pathway into the dell, I turned to 
look on the natural temple, or church, 
ot rock. The walls bore token to 
inany vicissitudes of occupation—the 
haunt of birds of prey—of robbers— 
of anchorites—of outlaws—perhaps 
of bold and romantic Robin Hood 
—of lovers’ meetings—of a burial 
cround, and a church. Here were 
bended bows, and cloth-yard arrows, 
and flying deer, carved—the names 
of lover and maiden—the sign of the 
cross—a kneeling hermit—inscrip- 
tions recording those hurried by vio- 
lence to the grave, or carried by the 
fulness of years: the rude outline 
of a skull above, and of an hour- 
glass below, sufficiently intimated 
their original purpose. Above this, 
and placed between two of the pil- 
lars, a kind of pulpit projected, and 
seemed still frequented from devotion 
or curiosity, for its notched path- 
way was marked by recent feet. 

ver one of its corners hung a chap- 
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let of flowers fresh pulled, and moist 
with morning dew; and below I 
could perceive where some one had 
lately knelt, for the grass was still 
bruised down—early as my coming 
was, visitors had been there before 
me. 

While I stood looking on the chap- 
Jet, 1 heard a voice, slow and pro- 
longed, coming from the dell idlew. 
It seemed the feeble and tremulous 
voice of old age, and scarcely made its 
way above the rocky barrier with 
which the place was bounded. To 
this another voice was presently added 
—geutle, and sweet, and piercing: it 
seemed the note of sixteen mingling 
with that of seventy. I glided for- 
ward, and leoked down into the 
bosom of the dell. For some time 
I saw nothing, save a slender stream 
winding and shining like a serpent 
among the grass and flowers—the 
upright and light gray walls which 
hemmed in, from the upland waste, 
this romantic nook—and a raven, 
large and old, seated on an opposite 
crag, watching, with an outstretch- 
ed neck, something which it marked 
for prey below. I took another step, 
and stood on a projecting ledge, 
which overhung the dell, and there 
I saw below me an old man— 
his head white with age as the 
driven snow, seated beside a small 
fountain, which, descending like a 
thread of silver from the upper rock, 
filled and o’erbrimmed a_ basin of 
hewn stone, and then, escaping into 
the little brooklet, marked out its 
way with a moister and_ livelier 
green. He was tall and straight; 
labour and old age had failed in 
pulling down the external elegance 
of a frame once sivewy and strong— 
the dust of the way was on his shoes 
—a staff and a crust of bread Jay 
beside him—he was silent, and 
seemed about to busy himself in pri- 
vate devotion—his hands were close- 
ly clasped, and his eyes were cast 
on a small mound that might bea 
grave, by the side of the fountain. A 
fair-haired girl sat beside him; her 
hands clasped, and her looks direct- 
ed to the little mound—her feet, her 
arms, and her head, were bare ; and 
a flat hat of plaited straw, bound 
with green ribbon, which lay at her 
feet, seemed all the charms of dress 
which this Derbyshire maiden had 
called in to the aid of a form full of 
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beauty, and swelling into woman- 
hood. They sat silent for a little 
space, and then I heard the old man 
say, “Anna, my love—the stream 
runs fair and pure—the grass grows 
green and long—and_ the flowers 
which grow on that grave are as ripe 
and as tull blown as they were when, 
sixty years ago, I nursed them, and 
watered them, and bade them flourish. 
Man has spared this hallowed nook 
—cattle have not profaned Eyam 
Dell by browzing on the sod where 
| have dropt many a tear—even the 
little birds build not their nests in 
the bushes; but, with a slow wing 
and a softened song, seem to la- 
ment with me. To thee, my love, 
ijt may seem strange, that thin 
hairs, and a frame which afew years 
must soon take to the grave, should 
seck to recal the joys and the pas- 
sions of youth, and that the bosom 
of eighty should still throb like 
that of seventeen. But as my love 
was not like the love of other men, 
neither did I love her as other men 
do—I lost her not by my own folly, 
or the folly of others—by the fickle- 
ness of woman's heart, nor by the 
falsehood of friends—nor did death 
tuke her away as other maidens have 
been taken, fading slowly by day, 
aud withering slowly by night, like 
u flower on its stalk: I left her at 
even, lovely and laughing among the 
maidens of Eyam, and next even I 
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found her silent and lifeless as that 
flower is which thou holdest in thy 
hand; the breath of heaven had 

assed from between her lips ; and 
- kindred had perished with her— 
for the angel ot the Lord passed 
through Eyam, and smote of her sons 
and of her daughters two hundred 
and forty and seven.” 

«‘ Grandfather,” said the maiden, 
gazing in the old man’s face, with a 
look which wished to wile him from 
his mood, “ shall I sing one of the 
mournful old ballads which you love, 
and which I so often sing when me- 
lancholy thoughts are with you?” 
“« Sing, child, I pray thee,” said the 
old man; “ there is devotion in a 
mournful song—it takes man’s mind 
away from the vanities of the world, 
and presents to his eye pathetic 
images which lift his thoughts a- 
bove: sing, I pray thee; and let thy 
song be thy mother’s ballad of Eyam 
Banks—a thousand times have her lips 
chaunted it to me—and thy voice, 
Anna, is like thy mother’s.” In a 
sweet, a low, and an artless way, 
the girl sang her mother’s song: the 
old man placed his face between the 
palms of his hands, and I heard him 
sob as the verses paused—and the 
raven, which still retained its station 
on the cliff, looked more earnestly 
down ; for the song spoke more of the 
dead than of the living. 


EYAM BANKS. 


On Eyam banks the grass is green ; 
In Eyam dell, how fair 

The violets blow, and mirthsome birds 
With wild song fill the air! 

With wild song fill the summer air: 
And streamlets, as they go, 

Sing, glad to see the old men sit, 
With whiter heads than snow. 


So time goes now—but o’er my youth 
Time far more rudely swept ; 

Alike the green ear and the ripe 
Were by his sickle reapt: 

From glowing morn till dewy eve, 
"Twas nought but woe and wail 

In gentle Eyam’s fairy dell, 
And gentle Eyam’s vale. 


As I came down by Eyam banks, 


The harvest moon rode high ; 
I heard the virgins weeping loud, 
The mother’s mournful cry : 
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The mother raised a mournful cry, 
The father sobb’d his woe, 

As from each door in Eyam vale 
I saw the corses go. 


«<Q, did they die by slow disease ? 
Or died they in the flood ? 

Or died they when the battle field 
Flow’d ancle-deep in blood— 

Flow’d ancle-deep in English blood?” 
He heard,—nor answer'd he, 

But shook his head, all hoary white, 
And sang on mourntully. 


O, when I reach’d my true love’s door, 
And knock’d with love-knocks three, 
No milk-white hand and downcast eye 


Came forth to welcome me ; 

For silent, silent was the hearth, 
And empty was her chair— 

Within my true love’s bower I look’d, 
And saw that death was there. 


One sister at her head sat mute, 
Her brother at her feet— 
A lovely babe Jay in her arms, 
And seem’d in slumber sweet. 
I made her bed in Eyam dell, 
Where first the primrose peeps, 
And wild birds sing, and violets spring— 
And there my true love sleeps. 


Before the sound of the girl’s 
voice had ceased, the old man knelt 
down over the little mound, which 
he had strewed thick with flowers ; 
and, laying his white head on the 
sod, I heard him pray with a low, 
a faultering, and an earnest voice, 
that, before the winds of another 
spring, or the flowers of another sum- 
mer, passed away, he might be co- 
vered with the same sod which co- 
vered the dust of her whom he had 
loved in his youth. His grand- 
daughter knelt beside him; and, 
stooping till her shining and curling 
tresses mingled with his, and laying 
her arm around his neck, and her 
cheek to his, I heard her say, “O! 
father! father! for what father have 
1 but you?—be moderate in your 
woe: my blessed parent, for whom 
you mourn, cannot wish you by her 
side above,till youhave seenher child’s 
child safely through the perils of her 
maiden days. 1 am young; and 
bey have | in the world to counsel 
Ber. and guide my steps aright, save 
te ws The old man arose, kissed 
his child, and blessed her; and as 

shrivelled and palsied hands lay 


among the glittering ringlets of her 
hair, I thought I never beheld a 
maiden so saint-like and so beautiful. 
In this posture they remained some 
time: at length she gently moved his 
hand, and said, “ Be calm, my fa- 
ther; be calm—thy love is not like 
the love of other men; and men are 
coming, who will only mock thee for 
remembering with sorrow, after sixty 
years, the beloved one of thy youth. 
Even now I hear the sound of coming 
tongues—the pleasant generation of 
the land are coming to hang their 
customary chaplets on the altar of 
Mompessan’s church; and, like all 
those with hearts set on good cheer, 
they will make the memorable day, 
on which the fatal plague of Eyam 
came, into an holiday.” The old 
man resumed his seat, locked his 
hands together, and, looking on the 
grave before him, sat as mute and 
motionless as the rocks around. His 
grand-daughter gathered up_ her 
tresses, and confined them beneath her 
homely bonnet—trimmed her dress, 
which travel and devotion had some- 
what disordered, and, looking on one 
side, and then on the other, adjusted, 
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at each glance, a fold of her mantle, 
or a displaced ribbon—and, with 
that regard for personal appearance 
which I never wish a woman to be 
too devout to furget, she prepared 
for the coming of the merry people of 
Eyam. 

‘To a sound such as the maiden 
had heard, I now turned my atten- 
tion—it was yet remote, and the 
heauty of the morning made me 
forget all else for atime. The sun 
had now risen; and hill, and rock, 
and stream, acknowledged his pre- 
sence with a glow nearly rivalling 
the deep blue splendour of heaven, 
flushed all over with a flickered ra- 
diance, which kept gushing in long 
quivering streams from the visible 
fountain of light. The cattle rose 
from the grass, and shook the morn- 
ing dew from their sides; the shep- 
herd’s dog barked loudly for joy, ran 
round and round the sunny knoll 
tops, and made many a circle, of 
which its master was the centre; 
while the farm-lhouse cock, as he led 
out his train to the stubble field, 
stopt ever as he went, and, with a 
hearty cottage-rousing crow, sought 
rather to tell the world that he, in all 
lis majesty of spurs and double- 
comb, was gone abroad, than to 
summon man to the reaphook and 
scythe. On a morning such as this, 
with the air still, and fragrant with 
clover-baim, and rural sounds of 
a pleasant sort awakening on every 
side, it seemed mucli less difficult to 
be blithe than sad: a man can hard- 
ly look God's sun in the face and be 
sorrowtul—and, doubtless in con- 
turmity to the laughing look of the 
eastern sky, the people came forth to 
hold holiday among their romantic 
dells. 

I love the jovial and enjoying dis- 
positions of the good people of old 
England, who interpret every thing 
in favour of mirth and good fellow- 
ship:—the martyrdom of a saint —the 
commencement of war—coming cry- 
ing into the world, or going cold out 
of it—the bridal or the burial—all 
are alike harbingers of joy, and come 
with healing on their wings—come 
to be embalmed in the smoke of the 
feast, and to reel amid the purple 
glories of the vintage. “ Better 
come at the back of a burial than 
the beginning of a bridal,” says the 
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pithy proverb, which points out the 
times of good cheer—and I am far 
from being partial to self-mortifica- 
tion and penance. I love an event 
which throws the shadow of mirth 
and good living before it: a worship 
which casts down the venerable gods 
of the wine-press and the larder, is 
not for me—I am a lover of super- 
stitious meats and drinks, and I care 
not who knows it. Now this hap- 
pened to be the morning of a day 
memorable in the calendar of cala- 
mities—the period when the plague 
broke in among the good people of 
Eyam; but the lapse of time~— the 
death of almost all who had sur- 
vived it—the natural wish of man to 
be merry—and the agreeable sense in 
which a holiday is ever accepted by 
the multitude of the rich as well as 
the ragged—let loose, upon hill and 
vale, many of those buoyant and 
vagrant spirits who can pick an hour 
of pleasure out of any event. 

The sound of their approach, 
which a little woody glen or dingle 
had partly subdued for a time, now 
increased more and more—a general 
hum, like the sound of bees swarm- 
ing, first became audible—then 
laughter, faint at first, but swelling 
out, and augmenting more and more, 
succeeded—-and finally a_ female 
squeal, uttered in the fulness of joy, 
told me that the plague of Eyam had 
provided enjoyments of many kinds 
for the descendants of those it had 
spared, equal to any of the most 
gracious saint of the calendar. | 
stood on a little knoll, to see from 
whom this merriment came. Along 
the side of the dell, where the 
green sward joined the moorland, 
stood many upright grave-stones— 
not in rank succeeding rank, like the 
memorials in a _ well-marshalled 
churchyard, but scattered about at 
random—marking out the places 
where the victims of the pest were 
buried. Here some of the youths 
and maidens of the district had as- 
sembled ; and having first, as if in 
inockery of the old sorrowful rite, 
showered the graves with flowers 
and garlands, they began to chase 
each other with many a laugh, and 
shriek, and halloo among the tombs, 
till the dell and its rocks remur- 
mured with the din. Some of the 
more staid and sedate seated them- 
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selves on the grass along the brow 
of the dell, at a little distance 
from the graves—and their numbers 
were increased, first, by maidens 
who retired to breathe and bind up 
their disordered hair; and then by 
youths, who followed to seat them- 
selves by their side, and have some 
private converse with them on the 
grass. . lie 
Some of the motives for this sin- 
gular festivity I learned from the 
chance conversation of the peasants, 
who, collecting into several groupes, 
spread cloths on the grass, and, 
heaping them high with breakfast 
dainties, began, with clasp knives and 
sharp teeth, to attack whole hills of 
bread and beef, and make them sub- 
side before them. ‘“ Come, lay a- 
bout you, neighbour,” said a rustic, 
making his own knife, as he spoke, 
go in rapid circles round the thigh- 
bone of a sheep—while his left hand 
carried an incessant supply of bread 
and mutton to his mouth, in the 
manner of a man feeding a threshing 
mill; “* Come, neighbour Brummel, 
carve and cram’s the word. The 
new enclosure act will make this 
the last holiday we shall ever hold 
among Riley grave-stones—the corn 
will be cheap when churchyards 
are tilled by act of parliament :” 
and he applied the bone to his 
mouth, and kept turning it with 
both hands, making a seam of long 
sharp teeth revolve round, and al- 
most penetrate the solid bone. “ I'll 
tell ye what, Emanuel,” said Brum- 
mel, laying an empty ale-bottle a- 
side, and removing a handful of 
foam from his lips; “ I'll tell ye 
what—the churchyard worm is the 
fat worm—and the churchyard tree 
is the tall tree; and long and beau- 
titul will the corn-swathe grow a- 
bove the graves—and handsome will 
it look, and do more for man’s body 
than a whole kingd 
gdom of grave- 
stones. It’s a kind act of parlia- 
Fa eat steam food from the 
P an e hun ve. And 
now I think on’t, Twill pave my 
arn-floor with these barren memo- 
als, and lay the lettered side up, 
at my threshers may have a lesson. 
ios Well known as an encourager of 
- ming in the parish:”—and taking 
P another bottle, and laying himself 
ack, he caused its contents to de- 
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scend gently into his mouth—enjoy- 
ing his favourite beverage drop by 
drop. “ Wisely spoken, neighbour 
Emanuel,” said a _ third rustic; 
though I’m not sure but I shall 
raise some small sort of claim my- 
self to one or two of these dainty 
bits of hewn stone—and my hall 
door and hearth are as likely to be 
listened to as your barn floor; for my 
cousin of Gripeagain is one of the 
commissioners. What, man! shall 
nobody follow behind the parlia- 
mentary plough, and pick up paving- 
stones, but yourself?” “ Plague spot 
thee from the crown of the head to 
the buckle in thy shoe for a sordid 
knave, Job Giles,” said a peasant 
beside him, interrupting his speech 
by a long draught of ale:—* plague 
spot thee, say 1: may I be doomed 
to dig deeper for lead than Elden- 
hole, and tickle the soles of the anti- 
podes before I reach it, if ye don't 
deserve to be turned into one of the 
links of our bucket chain, and go up 
and down the bowels of the earth 
now and for evermore, amen.— 
What! would ye cast down Riley 
grave-stones, and pass the plough 
over your mother’s breast-bone ; and 
reap the corn, and eat of the bread, 
that was nourished out of her dust ? 
May the plough that disturbs these 
graves plough up the sleeping plague 
too: it will be busy on earth when I 
am deep below. The plague will be a 
plague of smal] taste that pursues a 
poor miner three hundred fathom 
down, while there are so many cor- 
pulent gentlemen in the county.” 

A young woman sat apart, with a 
little boy on her knee; looking at the 
grave-stones. “ And are the stones 
to be broken, and the field of death 
to be ploughed?” she said: “ I have 
heard my mother say that the priest 
of Eyam, when he laid the last vic- 
tim of the pest in the grave, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Behold the last whom the 
Lord will claim, and in his grave I 
bury the plague for a season: but 
whoso disturbs death’s charnel-house 
—whoso goes down into the dwell- 
ing of dust—assuredly he shall be 
stricken through as with a sword, 
and the pest shall be loosed again on 
Eyam, and all her sons and daugh- 
ters shall be devoured.’” “ It is all 
truth ye speak, Alice,” said one of 
her female companions; “ for often 
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have I heard my father repeat Mom- 
pessan’s warning. He heard it ut- 
tered himself when there were 
scarcely enow of the living to bury 
the dead. And in token of its truth, 
two of Giles Gurton’s horses 
them a gallant gray that bore his 
eldest daughter Bell when she was 
married and a sorrowtul marriage 
she made of it—the horses, as I tell 
ve, broke loose on a time, and ate the 
Jong grass off these graves, and they 
went mad, that's certain—and came 
home foaming, and sweating sweat 
of blood, and tore one another, and 
died. It's true, 1 tell ye—and I 
would not be the man who ploughs 


up Riley graves tor the lordship of 


(hatsworth—andthat'sa wide word.” 
‘* Troth, and it’s all too true,” said 
another of the village dames; “ Vl 
warrant ve have all heard of Glype 


Glanvil, the pedlar—a good pack- 


man and a keen one. He would 
vot sleep in the public-house, tor 
that would cost him monev; he 
would not lie at the farmer's hearth, 
lest he should have to give ribbons 
to the lasses: but he would lie be- 
neath the bonnie moon on a_ tine 
summer night—and he laid his head 
on one ot the Riley graves, and a- 
sleep tell he. But he had a doletul 
wakening, and ran wild into Eyam 
in the mid hour of night—I think | 
hear his yells yet, and see the deli- 
rious man—for the plague had 
sprung out of the grave—and | 
doubt not, for scripture says ‘ trou- 
ble springs—" 1 forget what scripture 
says—but that neither mars nor 
makes my story. He was spotted 
like a leopard, and he died of the 
pest: and that’s as true as malt 
makes ale, and lips like it.” An 
ancient dame, with a staff in her 
hand, had tottered out after her 
iriends, and for no sedater purpose 
than to partake, as far as the infir- 
mities of seventy-seven years would 
permit, of the holiday pastime. 


* Ah!” she said, striking her staff 


mto the ground before her, as she 
sat down, “ here sits one who can 
vow to and avouch every word ye 
have uttered, and many more. Have 
ye never heard how in the year of 
grace ninety-: and-eight—many, many 
vears after the calamity came upon 
us—that one who feared not God—a 
man who lived by the strong and the 


one ot 
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cunning hand, came and dug into 
one of the graves at dark midnight, 
for the love of lucre? What sought 
he, think ve, but the gold ring— the 
bride ring from the finger of tui 
Prudence Rolte—and what think ve 
he saw there when he bared the 
earth away? A lady laid out in her 
bridal weeds—in her damasked silks 
and satins. The foul worms of the 
earth had touched her not—the un- 
dying spirit of the strong pest had 
preserved her strangely. He touch- 
ed her finger, and the plague toueh- 
ed him; and his body soon helped 
to fill the hole his avarice had dug— 
so let men take warning: the corn 
blade which springs trom. these 
graves will pieree ye as with a 
poisoned sword ; and each corn-pipe 
will be a passage by which the plague 
will ascend from the grave into the 
world,” 

The story and admonition of the 
old dame was received with a langh 
and a shout from a young plough- 
man, who sat entrenched among 
empty bottles, and crusts of bread, 
and bones.—"* May barley no more 
produce beer, nor tat beef come from 
a tat field,” said the rustic, “ if old 
mother Winifred isn’t as clever at 
preaching and prognostication as 
parson Pestertext himself. The 
sweetest herb grows in the most un- 
savoury place—the fairest flower 
grows next the dunghill—stink in 
the root, is sweet in the fruit—the 
deeper the dunghill, the higher the 
stack-yard—and the finest tlower of 
the field is a churchyard daisy. Al! 
these, and a thousand — provers 
more, made by the sages of the sickle 
and the share in the vales of old 
Derby, disprove thy fears, and dis- 
pute thy sayings. What, woman. 
think ye that what's done by act ot 
parliament is not done righteously 
and wisely? Tl warrant the par- 
son's tithe from the first crop of 
corn will be so large, that he will 
seek scripture authority for ploughing 
up, and sowing all the repositories 
for cold flesh in the dales—and here's 
to the living, say [—the dead have 
had their day on’t:”"—and elevating a 
tankard of ale as he spoke, he soon 
left nothing visible save the empty 
vessel and a wreath of foam. 

During this conversation, I had 
sought, and found, a seat among the 
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easants; and willing to show that 
i had no ill will to holiday pastime 
and early ‘cheer, I had not suffered 
the ale and the beef to pass me with- 
out bearing away the token of a suf- 
ficient appetite. One of the rustics 
came and eyed me closely, and wil- 
fully perhaps misinterpreting — my 
vocation from my dress, shouted out 
« Hilloah ! my stars! what have we 
vot here? atravelling parson, by the 
powers of smoke !—the  beardless 
forerunner of some ponderous bi- 
shop or profound dean, with a belly 
unequal to the narrow way to the 
pulpit. Come, come, my gifted sir ; 
—liamme, he drinks like a whole 
Chapter of divines, and the beet dis- 
appears before him as though he 
were the head of the hierarchy. 
Come, my lad in the raven-coloured 
coat, take another drink, an ye wish 
to be a sound divine—and then we 
will have ye preach—I swear by 
the seventeen score of links in our 
best bucket-chain, we will. Here’s 
Cucklet-church vacant, damme—I 
resent ye to the living, with Robin 
lood’s roving right over the wild deer 
of Eyam dale and the free tithe of the 
towls of heaven. A noble presenta- 
tion, | vow, and with no rigid dio- 
cesan to rule ye, save Kate Fowler 
and me. A yearly sermon shall ye 
preach in my honour, and pray an- 
nually for all the subterranean men 
in Derbyshire, and the superannuated 
men ofall other counties. And now, 
when I think on’t, ye shall mount 
Cucklet pulpit, and give us this ser- 
mon now.—He shall, I vow by all 
the lead veins in Derby—else let my 
name be no longer Gib, but Gibbet.” 
A roar of applause followed this wild 
sally; and the rustic confronted me 
with a look of mischievous earnest, 
to enforce, if he could, his threat. 
Old Winifred had compassion on 
a stranger, who, whatever his gifts 
might be, had never presumed to 
preach: she came with a halt and a 
eroan to my side, and thus she ac- 
costed my tormentor. “ What, thou 
‘cape-rope— well it beseems thee 
to talk of texts and preaching—and 
ve have given him a text, have ve? 
it he wants a text of infamy, let him 
take thee. Think ye I know ye not? 
lead sibher? shall be no longer Gib, 
t! Wise were thy words ! 
for thy grandfather lost his life 
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in a hanging-wood that grew at the 
jail door of Derby —thy father sailed 
for his health: he was threatened 
with a shortness of breath; and never 
came back, by the advice of old 
Gabriel Munday the magistrate—and 
for thyself, if ever I find thee steal- 
ing my poultry again under pretence 
of coming to woo my maid-servants, 
the blacksmith’s tongs shall weave 
thy stockings—ye have worn the 
work of the same loom’ betore. It 
sets ye well to talk of sermous indeed 
—though a prayer and a psalm will 
be the last things ye will hear—and so 
I have told thy fortune.” 

This timely and effectual mterpo- 
sition of ancient Winitred saved a 
stranger the shame of farther abuse. 
The women applauded her speech 
with many a suppressed laugh and 
titter; and the men seemed all 
pleased at the rebuke, and shouted, 
“And his name shall be no longer 
Gib, but Gibbet,” till all the vale 
rang again. * Come, come,” said one 
of the rustics, “let us enjoy our ho- 
liday, and let canker fall: we came 
here for mirth, and strife has tound 
us oOut—and strife too about sermons. 
O’ my conscience, if ye want sermons, 
wait till the parson of Eyam comes 
to-day, at twelve, to Cucklet rock 
here, to preach the Pest Sermon—an 
affliction which comes annually—the 
plague came but once, and ye shall 
all have sermon enough and slumber- 
ing enough. But come, since strife 
lives in the upland, let us go down, 
and sce if mirth dwells in the dell.” 
And into a little wild rocky dell he 
accordingly descended, with all his 
companions. 

This little sequestered nook formed 
one of a long chain of dells which 
united the uplands with the more 
expanded vales of Derbyshire. <A 
small rivulet, which had its source in 
the dell described at the beginning 
of this narrative, wound its way 
among them, and, augmented in its 
course by innumerable springs, form- 
ed at length a considerable stream, 
frequented by the angler, and remark 
able for the little deep pools or ba- 
sins which it ground out of the solid 
rock in its passage. It was also re- 


markable, during the time of the 
plague, as a boundary between the 
pure and tainted part of the coun- 
ty; to its banks provisions were 
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brought ata stated hour, and placed 
on a range of smooth flat stones ; 
and to this market, when the sellers 
were gone, the people of Eyam came 
and deposited the price in a trough 
of stove through which a springlet 
ran—so caretul were they, lest 
the contamination should spread.— 
These rude unhewn tables, and that 
trouvh of stone, have long been re- 
moved —the first to pave stables, 
and the latter to feed swine ; but the 
stream still carries—anud long may 
it carry !—the name of the pastor of 
Evam, Mr. Mompessan. By the 
brook bank he sat, and ministered to 
the wants of his people ; and collect- 
ing them into that natural temple of 
rock, since called Cucklet-church, he 
preached, and prayed, and counselled 
them, during the continuance of the 
plague. 

by the side of Mompessan’s brook 
the peasants seated themselves ; and 
old Winitred, planting her stafl be- 
fore her, and shaking her head, thus 
addressed them:—* 1 could tell ye 
a very pretty story about this little 
wild dell. Ye see these two grassy 
ridges, side by side, on the other 
bank of the stream, and ye see the 
year 1666 cut deeply in the rock at 
their head. It is of these graves, 
and that fatal year, I speak; and, 
let me tell ye, woe to them who live 
to see three figures alike in the same 
year again—they never came together 
tor man’s good. It befel in the year 
1666—woes me that | should ever 
have occasion to name it!—that Edom 
Wodensly married Emma Rode: a 
fairer pair never darkened the door of 
Eyam church—on a whiter finger the 
marriage gold never glittered—but 
who has not heard of her beauty and 
of her woe? She was much sought 
atter—but Wodensly won her from 
them all; and much mirth was at their 
bridal. 1 was then but a girl of 
fitteen ; and old and crooked though 
I be now, I know what a handsome 
man is like —but, alas! what are the 
outer graces or the inner gitts—and 
what was it to him or her, ere three 
short weeks flew past, whether they 
were fair orcomely? Ere the bridal 
lights had done burning, the plague 
came into Eyam—the young and the 
active fled, and the old and the help- 
less remained—there was weeping 
svon, and wailing, for bridal mirth 
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and song. To this wild little dell, 
where we now sit, Edom and Emma 
fled for refuge. He made a little 
bower; and their bed was the rushes. 
and their drink was that streain ; 
and one faithful friend came regular- 
ly, like the raven in scripture, and 
brought them bread. Alas, for poor 
human nature, that I should have ty 
tell all my story. But there was a 
young man rich and high born—] 
name not his name—I never named 
him but once, and I asked forgiveness 
of God betore 1 named him—he had 
long loved Emma, and sued tor her 
hand, and sorely was he disquieted 
when she scorned him and married 
another. I saw him mix among the 
guests at her bridal—himself an un- 
bidden one—and I marked his chan- 
ging looks from pale to dark—fear of 
the Lord, and love for his fairest 
works, went out of his heart, and the 
blackest devil came in. I could not 
take my eyes off him ; for he seemed 
changed, like the enemy of old, trom 
an angel of light into an infernal de- 
mon. This man knew whither they 
had fled, and how they were support- 
ed—and he went to a house in Eyam 
—the house of Joel Hancock by 
name, where the whole people, seven 
in number, had died of the plague ; 
and, taking tainted food in his hands, 
he went and watched till the hour 
of evening came, and he saw tlie 
friend of Emma and of her husband 
place bread on a stone and depart. 
And he came from his hiding-place, 
and changed the pure bread for the 
impure—then he lay down on that 
little knoll top whichrises green above 
the delve, and watched—and when 
he saw them go from their bower of 
rushes, and eat of the bread, he arose, 
and laughed aloud for joy, andshouted 
—and they lay down and died, and 
were buried in these two graves be- 
fore you. But he—he whom I shall 
never name—shall 1 say he died? 
—alas, there is no punishment hea- 
vier here than death, and the wicked 
and the good feel pangs alike. He 
died—and I saw him die—the plague 
held him in chace, and the sword 
of man overtook him—and he is 
now answering in fire the wrongs 
wrought in the flesh—and who has 
more to answer for?” 

When Winifred had told her story, 
and the young men were adding 
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some traditionary particulars to her 
brief narrative, a shrick—a female 
shriek, shrill and agonizing, came 
from the neighbouring deli—another 
and another came, before we scaled 
the rock over which the stream leapt ; 
and, looking up the dell, I saw 
the old man, already mentioned in 
the commencement of this narrative, 
stretched motionless on the grave; 
and by his side, as motionless as 
himself, lay his grand-daughter, with 
her arm still round his neck, and her 
cheek laid to his. I took her in my 
arms, and the free air and the pure 
water brought back the ruddiness to 
her lips; but the hands of the old 
man still remained clenched, his eyes 
fixed—to him the free air and the 
pure water came in vain—he had 
died in prayer on the grave of his 
wife. The maiden recovered, and 
looked on him for a minute’s space— 
then, casting her arms about him, 
and dropping her head to the ground, 
she said—** You are gone! and who 
is there now to bless me, and guide 
my steps? Year after year that you 
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went to her grave, it was with a 
wish that you might die there—and 
you are gone now! and who is there 
to guide my steps ?—Not one.” And 
she wept aloud, and sat down by 
the body, and refused to be com- 
forted. J was much moved—and I 
took the body, and laid it in Eyam 
churchyard ; and the young woman 
went with me wherever 1 went— 
there was something in her looks 
which my heart loved, and she was 
young, and she was fair, and of 
good fame. And I sought to bid 
her farewell, and I could not; and 
she sat and looked in my face, 
and wept again—and when I went 
away slie sobbed, and hid her face 
in her hands—and then she arose 
and followed me, keeping afar be- 
hind. And I turned again, and we 
were married, and she gave unto me 
sons and fair daughters. Our dwell- 
ing was distant—yet once a year we 
saw again Cucklet church, Eyam 
dell, Mompessan’s brook, and the 
graves of her ancestors.* 
NALLA. 








DR. ROUTH’S NEW EDITION OF BISHOP BURNET’S HISTORY 
OF HIs OWN TIMES. 


Few of our readers can be unac- 
quainted with Bishop Burnet’s post- 
humous memoirs,x—a work which, 
notwithstanding all the objections that 
have been raised against it, by those 
of contrary political feelings, abounds 
i so much curious detail of public 
atfairs, and contains such a mass of 
interesting private anecdote, as will 
render it, at all times, a book of per- 
manent value in the opinion of the 
English reader. A new edition, with 
some very important improvements, 
has appeared, within the last few 
days, from the Clarendon Press ; and, 
having fortunately obtained sight of a 
very early copy, we hasten to give 
this brief notice of its contents. 

_ We believe it to be no secret in the 
University, nor in Pall-mall, that the 
literary world is indebted to the 


learned editor of the Religuia Sacre 
for the superintendence of the present 
work ; and, at the same time that we 
express our entire satisfaction at the 
diligence, judgment, and ability with 
which the task has been executed, 
we cannot but return our thanks to 
the delegates of the Clarendon Press 
for giving us a book of general interest 
and entertainment, in a very hand- 
some form and at a very moderate 
price.t 

The new edition of Bishop Burnet 
consists of the text, as printed from 
the first folio edition, together with 
those passages in the first volume, 
which were omitted by the original 
editor, Judge Burnet, but inserted in 
MS. by Lord Hardwicke in his own 
copy. The first edition has been se- 
lected as the proper text-book, be- 





f * Many interesting and curious particulars concerning the plague of Eyam, may be 
ound in a very entertaining and elegant work—Rhodes’ Peak Scenery. 
} Six volumes 8vo. with two portraits, one of Burnet, the other of Lord Dartmouth, 
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cause, whatever were the supposed 
improvements in the octavo copy, 
said to have been revised by the 
Bishop's son, it is clear, that the ori- 
ginal manuscript was further departed 
from in this, than it had been in the 
folio, edition, which has now been 
followed. To this text are added the 
notes of William Legge, first Earl of 
Dartmouth; those of Philip Yorke, 
second Earl of Hardwicke ; of Arthur 
Onslow, Speaker of the House of 
Commons; of Dean Swift; a few by 
Ilenry Legge and Mr. Godwyn ; and, 
lastly, a very large proportion by the 
present editor, who has prefixed a 
judicious and very manly introduc- 
tion. 

A collection of notes on such a 
work as Bishop Burnet’s, by men so 
well known as those we have just 
enumerated, cannot but be read with 
great interest; particularly as they 
are understood to have entertained po- 
litical opinions diametrically opposed 
toeach other. Lord Dartmouth’s (to 
use the words of the editor) “ abound 
in curious and well-told anecdote ;” 
Swift’s are “ shrewd, caustic, and 
apposite, but not written with the 
requisite decorum ;” the Speaker's 
‘contain many incidental discussions 
on political subjects, and are sensible 
and instructive ;” whilst those of the 
Karl of Hardwicke “ are so candid 
wal judicious, that one cannot but 
wish them to have been more nu- 
merous. ‘To this we may add, that 
the additional annotations (which, as 
they do not bear the signature of 
any of the above persons, are, we 
apprehend, to be entirely ascribed to 
the Oxford editor) contain a great 
deal of historical information, parti- 
cularly on obscure points, together 
with much acute remark on political 
occurrences and private character ; 
and the whole expressed in terms of 
candour and moderation, which be- 
speak the honesty of the writer, and 
reflect great credit on his accuracy 
and research. 

If we could have spared the re- 
marks of any of the aforenamed an- 
notators, they would have been 
those of the Dean of St. Patrick's, 
which, some few excepted, have little 
value in our estimation. In many 
instances they contain mere personal 
abuse, and in some the expressions 
are of a’nature so remote trom de- 
eeney and good manners, as might 
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well have excused their omission, 
Perhaps we cannot give a better 
specimen of Swift’s critical hostility 
than the following :—Not liking some 
statement of the Bishop’s, the Deay 
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very unceremoniously calls him 
“ Dog!” He reads a little further, 
and still further disagreeing in opi- 
nion, bestows the additional appella- 
tions of “* Dog! Dog!!” Going on, 
and discovering perhaps somewhat 
that created yet more displeasure, he 
concludes with calling the offending 
author “ Dog! Dog!! Dog!!!” and 
so leaves him. It seems, indeed, 
that three of the Dean’s notes have 
been omitted as too indelicate for 
insertion, and that the same number 
out of those by Lord Dartmouth have 
shared a similar fate, as reflecting too 
severely on private character. It is 
impossible to do otherwise than ap- 
plaud the caution and propriety that 
dictated these suppressions: for no 
wit, however brilliant, can excuse 
indelicacy ; nor can there be any 
reasons for perpetuating scandalous 
anecdotes, in no way connected with 
the public conduct of the persons to 
whom they relate. 

We extract the following just and 
sensible observations on the political 
character of the times, and principal 
actors in the scenes, of which Bunt 
writes: our quotation forms the con- 
clusion of the editor’s pretace :— 

“* The great influence which personal 
character had formerly on events, together 
with other causes, occasions the reign of 
Charles the First, in which the contest for 
political power commenced, to form the 
most interesting period of English history, 
whether we are disposed to triumph with 
the conquering party, or to espouse and 
commiserate the cause of high honour and 
suffering loyalty. ‘The frequent and re- 
merkable changes of government during 
the interregnum, as well as the singular 
and energetic character of the Protector 
Cromwell, secure the attention of every 
reader. The disputes which arose between 
an unprincipled, but good humoured mon- 
arch, regardless alike of his own honour 
and the national interest, and a restless, 
violent, and merciless faction, are subjects 
of deep concern, on account of their melan- 
choly results. At the same time, the mind 
feels consolation in the virtues of Ormond, 
Clarendon, and Southampton. And, not- 
withstanding the enormities of courtiers and 
anti-courtiers, we reflect with pleasure on 
the freedom then first securely enjoyed, 
from every species of arbitrary taxation, 
and from extrajudicial imprisonment; ©» 
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the provision made for the meeting of par- 
liament once in three years at the least; in 
a word, on the possession of a constitution, 
which King William admired so much, 
that he professed himself afraid to improve 
it. The gloom of the next reign, overcast 
and ruined as its ben eye were by folly 
and oppression, and finally closed by means 
of intrigue, falsehood, and intimidation, is 
in part enlivened by a view of the courageous 
and disinterested conduct of Sancroft, 
Hough, Dundee, Craven, and a few others. 
Some of these persons, desirous of a parlia- 
mentary redress of grievances, thought, that 
instead of the force put upon the person of 
the King, an accommodation might and 
ought to have been effected with him; as 
he had a little before, when threatened with 
the just and open hostility of his subjects 
for his perversion of law, and maintenance 
of a standing army, made very important 
concessions. Yet it may be reasonably 
doubted, whether a composition with a 
prince of his disposition and feeble judg- 
ment, whatever good qualities he was other- 
wise possessed of, would eventually have 
been lasting, or even reducible to practice. 
The appeal made by him to his subjects, 
immediately after his retreat to another 
country, was signed by a secretary of state 
employed contrary to law. x 
“ Times had now passed, which were 
chequered with great virtues and vices; 
but the reigns of William and Anne exhibit 
to the reader one uniform scene of venality 
and corruption ; and the mind, instead of 
being interested, is disgusted with the con- 
tests of two parties for the government of 
the country, assuming, as it best suited 
their selfish purposes, each other’s principles. 
The long contemplated change in the exe- 
cutive government was at length effected ; 
its power being virtually transferred to 
combinations of persons possessed of great 
influence in parliamentary elections, and in 
parliament itself. Hence what has been 
called the practice of the constitution differed 
widely from its theory; and to this depres- 
sion of the crown and of its direct power, 
occasioned by the seeming necessity for the 
— constant sitting of parliament, were 
ed maxims totally annihilating the will 
of the single person, and, in conjunction 
be other causes, finally subversive of all 
Shetan = peur a attachment - au- 
de maxims, not recognised as 
constitutional by Clarendon, Hall, or Locke, 
rp advanced in order to colour and justify 
. ¢ alteration. A wider and more extensive 
ne Was now opened for the exertion of 
mont nf nriaenle indeed to the advance- 
t of the individual, but full as often 
aes as useful to the public. In these 
i also, contrary to every principle of 
‘ice, were laid the deep and broad foun- 
poli og a ci vale no other than the 
System 
nee * aos adopted could have 


entailed on a nation, It ought still however 
to be remembered, that at, or soon after the 
revolution, a solemn recognition was made 
of the liberties of Englishmen; the power 
of dispensing with the laws was abrogated 
in all cases ; the judges were no longer dis- 
missible at the sole pleasure of the crown ; 
4 provision Was made against the long con- 
tinuance of parliaments ; freedom of religious 
worship was secured to the great body of 
protestant dissenters; the important and 
necessary measure of an union with Scotland 
was effected ; the liberty of the press estab- 
lished ; trials for treason better regulated ; 
and a more exact and impartial administra- 
tion of justice generally introduced in the 
kingdom. Which blessings, together with 
all other constitutional rights, may God's 
providence, and a virtuous and independent 
spirit, continue to us! M. J. R.” 


We have now little else to do, 
than to give our readers a few ex- 
tracts from the notes, which will 
enable them to judge pretty accu- 
rately of the value of the whole of 
the additions: to say any thing on 
the work itself, so well known as 
Burnet’s work is, would be quite su- 
perfluous. 

To the Bishop’s character of the 
first Earl of Shaftsbury, which re- 
presents him, as to religion, a deist 
at best, Speaker Onslow gives tlie 
following anecdote. 


A person came to make him a visit 
whilst he was sitting one day with a lady 
of his family, who retired upon that to 
another part of the room, with her work, 
and seemed not to attend to the conversa- 
tion between the Earl and the other person, 
which turned soon into some dispute upon 
subjects of religion; after a good deal of 
that sort of talk, the Earl said at last, 
‘‘ People differ in their discourse and pro- 
fession about these matters, but men of 
sense are really but of one religion.” 
Upon which, says the lady of a sudden, 
“Pray, my lord, what religion is that 
which men of sense agree in?” ‘* Ma- 
dam,” says the Earl, ‘* men of sense 
never tell it.” The suppressed passages 
add to this nobleman’s ill character, b 
saying ** he had no regard to either trut 
or justice,” nor was he ‘‘ out of counte- 
nance in owning his unsteadiness and de- 
ceitfulness.”” It has been remarked by 
others than Burnet, that notwithstanding 
Shaftesbury’s continual tergiversation, and 
the knowledge all men had, of how little 
he was to be depended on, he was, to the 
last, trusted by the discontented party. On 
this, Lord Dartmouth relates, that he 
** was told by one that was very conversant 
with him, that he had a constant maxim, 
never to fall out with any body, let the 
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provocation be never so great, which he 
said he had found great benefit by all his 
life; and the reason he gave for it was, 
that he did not know how soon it might be 
necessary to have them again for his best 


friends.”’ 


To Bishop Burnet’s very unfa- 
vourable and unjust account of Sir 
William Temple, Speaker Onslow 
adds: 


The author should have done more jus- 
tice to the character of this truly great 
man; one of the ablest, most sincere, ge- 
nerous, and virtuous ministers, that any 
age has produced ; and who will always be 
deemed one of the honours of this nation, 
as @ statesinan, a writer, and as a lover and 
example of the finest sorts of learning. 
They who knew Sir William Temple best, 
have had a disdain at the misrepresenta- 
tions here of his principles with regard to 
religion; his whole lite was a continued 
course of probity, disinterestedness, and 
every other amiable virtue, with every ele- 
gancy of it. Great in business, and happy 
out of it. See, and contemplate his writ- 
ings; but pass gently over his few errors. 


Swift’s note on the same passage 
is very characteristic—* Sir Wil- 
liam ‘Temple was a man of virtue, to 
which Burnet was a stranger.” 

Burnet hated the Stuarts, and would 
have enjoyed the following anecdote 
of James the First, related by Lord 
Dartmouth : 

Robert Cecil, great-grandson to the first 
Earl of Salisbury, told me, that his ances- 
tor inquiring into the character of King 
James, Bruce (his Majesty's own Ambas- 
sador, and a very adroit one) answered, 
** Ken ye a John Ape? en I's have him, 
he'l bite you : en you's have him, he’l bite 


me.”” 


Of the power of the House of 
Commons none of our readers are 
ignorant, but the same annotator 
gives an instance of the exercise of 
authority,by the Speaker, which we 
should siippose without a parallel. 
It is related of Sir Edward Seymour. 


When he was Speaker, his coach broke 
at Charing Cross, and he ordered the bea- 
dles to stop the next gentleman's they met, 
and bring it to him. The gentleman in it 
was much surprised to be turned out of his 
own coach, but Sir Edward told him it 
was more proper for him to walk in the 
streets, than the Speaker of the House of 
Commens; and left him so to do, without 
any further apology. 


Charles the Second well expressed 
the character of Lord Godolphin, 
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who was much about his person; 
and we copy the praise, for the be- 
nefit of future pages and gentlemen 
of the bed-chamber. “ He was 
never in the way, nor out of the 
way.” Theconclusion of Lord Dart- 
mouth’s note is not so amiable ; “ his 
great skill lay in finding out what 
were his prince’s inclinations, which 
he was very ready to comply with; 
but had a very morose, haughty be- 
haviour to every body else, and could 
disoblige people by his looks, more 
than he could have done by any 
thing he could have said to them ; 
though his answers were commonly 
very short and shocking.” 

At p. 399 of the second volume, 
the present Editor gives some noble 
lines, written by the present Bishop 
of Clonfert, in a poem entitled “ The 
Love of our Country,” which gained 
the Chancellor’s prize at Oxford, in 
1771. We the rather give them here 
because they are omitted, or much 
curtailed, in the late collection of Ox- 
ford Prize Poems, which is in the 
hands of every one. They are on 
the Death of Algernon Sidney : 


Here let the muse withdraw the blood. 
stain’d steel, 

And show the boldest son of public zeal. 

Lo! Sidney bleeding o’er the block ! his 
mien, 

His voice, his hand, unshaken, firm, se- 
rene ! 

Yet no diffuse harangue, declaim’d aloud, 

To gain the plaudits of a wayward crowd: 

No specious feint, death's terrors to defy, 

Still death delaying, as afraid to die ; 

But sternly silent, down he bows, to prove 

How firm, unperishing, his public love. 

Unconquer’d patriot! form’d by ancient 
lore 

The love of ancient freedom to restore ; 

Who nobly acted what he boldly thought, 

And seal’d by death the lesson that he 
taught. 


On the commencement of the reign 
of King James the Second, and the 
offers of submission made him by 
Spain, the empire, and the states, 
Speaker Onslow says: 


This was a crisis that might have made 
this country as great in Europe, or greater, 
than it had been in any age, and put the 
King at the head of all foreign transactions, 
to have engaged in them, more or less, as 1t 
suited either his interest, or his honour: 
and had he but have kept his religion to 
his own practice of it, and governed by 
parliaments, he would have been the hap- 
piest and greatest king at the same tune, 
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both at home and abroad, that this nation 
had almost ever seen. There never hap- 

ned before such a concurrence of inci- 
were to produce all this: but the family 
was not made to govern this country. A 
false policy run through their four reigns, 
and they either did not know, or did not 
know how to make use of, the true genius 
and greatness of their people. The British 
nation, in its freedom, may be the first 
power of Europe ; and a king who shows 
them he means their interest only, be the 
best obeyed. When they see him their 
king, they will be his subjects. 


On the promotion of Sidney, Earl 
of Rumney, Lord Dartmouth gives 
the following whimsical anecdote : 


When he was made Secretary of State, 
the Duke of Leeds told me he happened to 
go into the king’s closet soon after he came 
out, and the king (William ITT.) asked him 
if he had seen the new secretary ; the duke 
answered, no, he met nobody but Lord 
Rumney, (little thinking he could be the 
man) The king told him, he knew he 
would laugh at his being so, but he could 
not think of a proper person at present, and 
knew he was the only Englishman he could 
put in and out again without disobliging of 
him. The duke said, he did not laugh before, 
but could not forbear, when he heard he 
was to be at the secretary’s office, like a 
footman at a play, to keep a place till his 
betters came. 


The same nobleman makes an ob- 
servation, which has some justice in 
it, on the Liturgy of the Church of 
England ; 


_ I never heard of but one reasonable ob- 
jection to any part of the Liturgy, which 
is, thanking God for the king’s being what 
we ought to pray he should be ; the absur- 
dity of which appeared very plainly in 
King James's reign, during which we were 
obliged to call him our most religious and 
Sracious prince, and to desire that God would 
continue him in the true worship of him, 
when he went publicly to mass, and was 
overturning all the laws and liberties of the 
kingdom: but the bishop and his compa- 
Tuons took no notice of that, from the same 
Principle of flattery, by which it was first 
put in, and will always remain. 


_Anecdote of Pope Alexander the 
Eighth, Ottoboni. . 


I was told at Rome (says Lord Dart- 
—— that he was a nie al no religion, 
ut lefthis family, who were poor before, 
Ponsesned of above a hundred thousand pis- 
*s a year in church preferments, besides 
Vast wealth in nal estates. When 
— of the cardinals told him he made 
“ao haste, he answered, that it had 
ck three-and-twenty, for he was past 
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eighty years of age. Cardinal Ottoboni, 
who was chancellor of the church, kept a 
mistress in the chancery, which old Cardi- 
nal Alteri told the pope gave great offence : 
he said that was a fault, and next time“he 
saw his nephew, asked him, why he did 
not take a private lodging for her. A little 
before he died, he asked his physicians how 
long they thought he could live: they said 
about an hour: then he called for a large 
draught of lachryme Christi, (a wine he 
loved extremely) and said he could not die 
much the sooner for that. 


In Pope’s Moral Essays, Epistle 
II]. addressed to Lord Bathurst, are 
the following lines: 


Once, we confess, beneath the patriot’s 
cloak, 

From the crack’d bag the dropping guinea 
spoke, 

And, gingling down the back-stairs, told 
the crew, 

Old Cato is as great a rogue as you. 


The new Burnet gives an excel- 
Jent illustration to this passage, in 
one of Lord Dartmouth’s notes. 


Iwrd Pelham, who was a Lord of the 
Treasury in King William’s time, told 
me, that, to his knowledge, Sir Christopher 
Musgrave had seven thousand pounds for 
settling the king’s revenue for life, and that 
he carried the money himself, in bank 
bills, to the king’s closet for that use. 


Speaker Onslow adds some political 
information still more curious. 


Upon one of these occasions Sir Edward 
Seymour said to him * Kit, Kit, I know 
where you have been, and what you have got, 
but it was first offered to me.”’ ** Yes, (said 
another person), it was so, and the offer was 
5000/. but Seymour stood for 10,0002." Mr, 
Pope alludes somewhere to Musgrave’s hav~ 
ing received this money from the king, and 
that it was discovered by his dropping one 
of the bags, as he was coming down the 
back stairs at court. The occasion was 
after this period, (viz. 1693) and it was the 
settling of the civil list. The king desired 
it might be 700,000/. a year, and the con- 
trivance for it was thus: Somebody for the 
court was to propose a million, upon which 
Musgrave was to rise up, and exclaim 
against the extravagance of the demand, 
and the danger of it, and after many se- 
vere reflections upon the court, he was to 
conclude with saying—he dared venture to 
answer for country gentlemen, that if the 
demand had been for a modest and reason- 
able sum, it would not have met with any 
opposition ; that they were not unwilling 
to support the greatness and dignity of the 
crown, and that he thought, for all good 
purposes of government, 700,0001 would 
be sufficient, and hoped no larger sum 
would be given into:—This he undertook, 
X 2 
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and did; and the court got what they 
wanted. I had all this from an eminent 
member of the House of Commons, who 
was then in parliament. 


We have made the foregoing ex- 
tracts almost at hazard, and could 
have given a much larger number of 
a similar nature, and equally a- 
musing, had our time and our limits 
permitted the extension of this ar- 
ticle. Enough, however, has been 
done to show the general character 
of the additions to Bishop Burnet’s 
work. Of the author himself, his 
new editor thus speaks: ‘‘ He was, 
as it must be acknowledged even by 
his enemies, an active and merito- 
rious bishop, and to the extent of his 
opportunities a rewarder of merit in 
others. He was orthodox in points 
of faith, possessed superior talents, 
as well as very considerable learn- 
ing ; was an instructive and enter- 
taining writer, in a style negligent 
indeed and inelegant, but perspicu- 
ous ; a generous, open-hearted, and 
in his actions, good-natured man ; 
and, although busy and intrusive, at 
least as honest as most partisans.” 
In respect to his veracity, his editor 
confesses, that he too frequently ap- 
pears to have been no patient inves- 
tigator of the truth, where either 
party zeal or personal resentment 
was concerned, and that he seems to 
have written under the influence of 
both those feelings, even whilst he 
was delineating the characters of 
some of the most virtuous persons of 
the age in which he lived. We tho- 
roughly agree in this character of our 
author, und are even willing to excul- 
pate him from intentional want of ac- 
curacy in his statements of men and 
things. We are, indeed, convinced 
that he was often misled by others, 
who, either out of amusement or for 
mischief, imposed upon his credulity, 
and invented scandals which they 
well knew he would not fail to regis- 
ter for truths. If there was any 
part of the Bishop’s book with 
which we should be more particular- 
ly inclined to quarrel, it would be in 
his acrimonious remarks on persons 
of his own profession. Even the best 
and wisest of the English chureh are 
spoken of in terms far below their 
merits, whilst the great body of the 
clergy is at once accused of inactivity 


and faction. It must be remem. 
bered, however, that these objects of 
Bishop Burnet’s censure were, almost 
exclusively, faithful to the House of 
Stuart, a crime of no mean magni- 
tude in our author's estimation, 
whose antipathy to that unfortunate 
family is discernible throughout his 
whole work, and was so in all his 
conduct. We are not aware that 
the following anecdote has ever ap- 
peared in print, though we transcribe 
it from a very good manuscript au- 
thority. Burnet, in 1710, preached 
before the corporation of Salisbury, 
in the church of St. Thomas, in that 
city. His text was on the 13th of 
Romans, and his sermon on the au- 
thority of princes, and the doctrine 
of resistance. He was, (says our 
writer,) very bold, and went con- 
trary to the best expositors, and, at 
last, growing probably too personal 
in his observations on the conduct 
and character of the exiled family, 
Mr. Mayor and the Aldermen took 
their hats off the pegs, went out of 
the church, with the rest of the con- 
gregation, and left his lordship to 
preach to the walls. 

Burnet and his works were not 
only attacked during the life of the 
author, but innumerable were thie 
squibs that appeared on his decease : 
with one of them we shall conclude 
the present article. 


Here Sarum lies, 
Of late as wise 

And learn’d as was Aquinas ; 
Lawn sleeves he wore, 
But was no more 

A Christian, than Socinus. 


Oaths pro and con 
He swallow’d down, 

Lov'd gold like any lay man ; 
Wrote, preach’d, and pray'd, 
But yet betray’d 

The church of @od for Mammon. 
Of ev'ry vice 
He had a spice, 

Altho’ a reverend prelate : 
Yet liv'’d and dy‘d, 
If not bely’d, 

A true dissenting zealot. 
If such a soul 
To Heaven is stole 

And ’scap’d old Satan’s clutches, 
We'll then presume 
There may be room 

For Marlborough and his Dutchess. 
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OLYMPIAN REVELS, A DRAMATICLE. 
SCENE.---An Author's Garret. 
LirHERWIT and TRAMONTANE. 


 Litherwit. Aha! aha! very good, very mad indeed, and an authentic de- 
scription of celestial merry-making. Olympian Orgies !—ha! ha! a choice 
subject for the exercise of the goosequill ; what man in a million would have 
thought of it! Admirably extravagant! Literally and alliterally, ‘tis a 
divine divertimento. 

Tramontane. "Tis good, believe me. 

Litherwit. Better than the best bacchanal ever roar’d by a priest : thou’rt 
fit to be Corypheeus to a more vagabond troop than ever frighted the echoes 


of Rhodope or Pangeus. 
Tramontane. I am fain to think Dithyrambus the demon bestrides my 


ineal. 

Litherwit. Truly, I do think thou art possessed. Thou owest none of thy 
inspiration to that naughty beverage, wine ; phew! 

Tramontane. A tint from the goblet hath not written “ wine” upon the 
parchment of my lips, since I have worn the laurel. 

Litherwit. Pity, that instead of a poet, thou wert not Ganymede to a 
vintner: thou might’st then have stolen more cups of wine than thou now 
quaff’st flagons of Hippocrene. Yet, ‘tis sweet drinking, that same vie 
sionary fountain ; ah! thou luxurious fellow! thou dainty fellow! 

T'ramontane. "Tis marvellous small bibble though. 

Litherwit. Pure, pure. 

Tramontane. And methinks, a cup of inspiriting Portugal, a glass of red 
courage, now and then, would exalt mine enthusiasm to the very pinnacle 
of poetic phrenzy. 

Litherwit. "Twould be superfluous infuriation: thou hast the natural 
eves madness in thee ; give thee wine, and a strait-waistcoat would not 

old thee. 
_ Tramontane. Shall I make my thunder tattle upon thy ear-drums, and my 
lightning play about thy shoebuckles ? 

Litherwit. Translate yourself. 

Z’ramontane. 1 have a Thunder-storm in my breeches-pocket. 

Litherwit. God shield us! Give me my hat! Thou'lt be singed like a 
widgeon, if it should burst. Give me my hat! 

T'ramontane. Why man, ’tis made of paper. 

Litherwit. Nay then, ’tis combustible. Give me my hat, I say! I would be 
loth to be blown, bareheaded, over the moon. My hat, I say! Five flights 
to descend from thy perilous neighbourhood ! 

Tramontane. Good master Litherwit, tis as innocent a storm as ever 
spent its fury in verse. 

Litherwit. O—I have a nose; I can smell out poetry which others 
wouldn’t know if they saw it. ’Tis a hurricane of the brain you speak 
of, my head to your half-crown! Am I oracular? 

Tramontane. Even so, to speak the solemn truth. Shall I fulminate ? 
_Litherwit. Nay, lad, the bedlamite Banquet once more, the celestial Car- 
nival! Let your gods play their infernal tricks over again. Then shalt 
thou tickle us with thy storm, then shalt thou bray till the echoes groan. 
Come, sir! a Corybantian howl to prepare our ears for more horrible asto= 
uishment. Now, lad! ¢ The bousing Gods.’ — 

T'ramontane. 'The bousing Gods sat late: 

And many a cheek in ruddier crimson burn’d, 
Blush’d darker many a lip with pitchy wine, 

And trembled in the gripe full many a bowl, 

Ere the immortal rout began. “Twas a night 
Of revelry, Olympian revelry : 

Jove had proclaim’d a banquet ; in a flash 
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Down fell the valves of his imperial dome, 

Torn from eternal hinges by the crowd 

Of shouldering deities ; in they drave, pell-mell, 
Major and minor, shoals of thirsty gods : 

Heav’n had convivialists convenient ; Air 

Grew light and calm, its shapeless trackless steeds 
Disburthen’d of their domineering chivalry ; 

Earth from its dark recesses tumbled forth 

Ten thousand sleepy dingy sons of Heav’n ; 

Grove, hill, and valley, fountain, lake, and stream, 
Fane, shrine, and altar, oracle, and cave, 

Hearth, house, and garden, every niche and nook, 
Where an immortal could find room to snore, 

Sent one, hot-foot, to Heav’n; glad Ocean spawn’d 
Its gray-blue gods ; Hell belch'd up dark divinities. 

Litherwit. Bless us! what a diabolical piece of work it must have been! 
What clattering of hoofs, what tossing of horns, what whisking of tails! 
What elbowing, squeezing, smothering, toe-treading, and pocket-picking ! 
What shouting, screaming, squabbling, nose-pulling, fighting, and swearing ! 
Such a valuable museum too! Such a choice collection of natural curiosities! 
Birds, and beasts, and reptiles, and fishes, monsters, men, and original deities, 
all higgledy-piggledy, heads and tails, mingled together! Lord! what a 
bellowing and acaterwawling! What a heavenly concert of animal noises! 
braying, grunting, barking, bleating, growling, chattering, hooting, and 
hissing! “I'was a goodly congregation. 

T'rumontane. Heav'n scarcely held the theocratic multitude, 

And huge Olympus rock’d beneath their tread. 

Litherwit. Well, well, get on; skip me over the kisses and compliments ; 
Momus had nearly capsized poor Jove, as he kiss’d his toe like a good Ca- 
tholic ; we've had enough of that foolery ; get on. No more of the weather, 
or the beauty of the prospect ; come to the roast-beef and plum-pudding at 
once. 

T'ramontane. With all my heart. 
Creaking and shaking, rumbling and grumbling, 
In roll'd an endless table, long enough 
And full enough to make grim Saturn smile. 
‘The chuckling Satyrs lick’d their hairy lips, 
And Cerberus’ watery eyes ran o’er with joy, 
At sight of such good cheer ; while each fond guest 
Swallow’d his silent spittle: Mors began 
To grind his teeth, and Time to whet his scythe: 
Old Neptune, gathering up his garments green, 
Shook his tri-prong’d harpoon, and mark’d his fish : 
Mars drew his bilboa ; an enormous boar, 
A grizly monster, seem’d in act to spring, 
Although held down by skewers, from the broad /anz 
Where god Tom-cook had laid him, roasted whole ; 
Mars drew his blade however, (th’ enemy 
Show'd such a deadly pair of tusks,—grinn’d too 
With such vivacity ;) and stood prepared : 
Pale Cynthia, huntress-maid, her glittering spear 
Bore to his aid ; he gave her growling welcome, 
Mutt’ring, “ the devil take you!” Cynthia smiled, 
Pale planetary maid! like the full moon, 

J, And kept her ground, and brandish’d still her spear. 

Litherwit. Ay, cater-cousin to the dagger of Sir Hudibras : 

** It was a serviceable dudgeon, 

Kither for fighting, or for drudging. 
And the other poor devils, I suppose, had to make shift with their claws and 
teeth, feeding like so many Turks or wild Indians ? 

T'ramontane. The Cloud-compeller slil edged his stool 

Nearer the board, mid a Bn of “ Fair play!” 
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Which if he heard he heeded not. The guests 
Grew fidgetty, and burn’d upon their chairs ; 
Whilst murmuring reprobation damn’d the mode 
Of dining at past five ; of waiting too 
For soups and sauces, while hot haunches cool’d, 
And chines, that seem’d so hungry to be eaten: 
Some swore ‘twas past the hour, and huff’d ; while some, 
To seem as if they didn’t care, ask’d half 
A question, and got half an answer ; some 
Spoke one way, look’d another ; or b’ing pull’d 
By th’ button-hole, scarce knew which way to turn 
Their sad distracted optics, leering still, 
Oblique, at th’ smoking orbs and platters gay. 
Litherwit. Down fell the handkerchief! whip, spur, and away ! 
Tramontane. Softly ; “tis too good to be hurried. 
Tongues dropt off, one by one ; and when the Hours, 
Greasy and blowsy, red-faced and dry-eyed, 
Brought in the last tureen, all stood like shapes 
In breathless adamantine action carved, 
Strain’d foot, swell’d neck, white eye: all stood agape: 
A holy silence reign’d throughout the hall ; 
A pin might b’ heard to fall, a mouse to trot ; 
And time seem’d standfast, till the word,—* Fall to!” 
Litherwit. Said no Grace? O! the heathens! 
Tramontane. Hurry, hurry! helter-skelter !— 
Litherwit. Excellent: go on to the ptisan. 
Tramontane. Then you wont ha’ the description o’ the devourables ? 
Litherwit. No; the potations, the mad pranks ! 
Tramontane. *Tis the very best part ; let me— 
Hurry, hurry ! helter-skelter !— 
Litherwit. No !—no !—no !—Hss!...ss...ss... 
Tramontane. Nor the pastry? nor the sweet-meats ? nor the choice fruit 
after dinner? The best part, I assure you, the very best part o’ the whole 


business. 
Litherwit. No, I say. To Bedlam! to Bedlam, as fast as your legs can 


carry you. 
Tramontane. ’Slid!—the best part; now the very best part ;—only 


hear— 
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Hurry, hurry !— 

Litherwit. Whil-il-il! whil-il-il!] Bom-bom-bom-bom! 
Oy s his ears.) 

_Tramontane. Well! well! I’ve done. If against thy will, thou wilt mor- 

tify thy imagination, and forego the delight of contemplative luxury ; why 

—ds lid! an hundred and fifty esculent verses! a dinner of a hundred 

aud fifty substantial lines, to be lost for the mere expence of opening one’s 

mouth !—Well! de gustibus.—Ahem ! where ?—ay— 

ate what she could, 

The rest she pockets for the brats at home. 

Titherwit. Ay, that’s the last trick o’the feast; where old Tethys 
cribb’d all the stray nuts and oranges for the little monsters under the sea. 
Go on, and be choak’d! wilt thou never leave gormandizing ? 

T'ramontane. Then gan the wassail. Jove sent round the wine 

Like a right hospitable fellow ; drank 

As much as any three himself, but still ; 
Sent round the wine. Chaos, who broach’d a quirk 
In metaphysics, set all tongues agog, 

And babble! babble! babble! fill’d the room: 
Some politics,— some scandal, talk’d; of Church 
And State, the wiseacres ; of Foreign Parts, 

The flimsy-tucker'd tribe ; while swallow’d down 
In floods of wine, horses and hawks and hounds 


Engross’d the long-ear'd tutelar landlords. Love, 
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And petticoats, and novels, frippery, plays, 

The follies of the day, cee bon-ton, 

Sichs, flames, and tortures, hearts, and darts, and songs 
Bout crooks and brooks and sheep and shepherd-swains, 
And shepherdesses in blue sashes and smart hats, 

Titter, and chatter, satire, and small wit, 

Pour’d from the sweet-mouth’d sex : the hum - strong, 

' And quiz, and buz, and ha! ha! ha! rose high. 

Litherwit. Go on, thou wordy villain! thou hundred-tongued, brazen- 
throated, Babel-mouth’d, long-winded, animal speaking-trumpet! thou 
hair-dressing, gossipping, garrulous, ten-syllabled son of a French barber! 
Go on, thou 

Tramontane. “ Wine!”—« Wine!”—“ More wine!”—*“ Another cup!” 

— More wine !”— 
“ More nectar!”—“ Zounds! you've spilt the half!”— 
“ More wine!” 
«“ Here!”—« Here!” —* A bumper !”— Here, girl! here!” 
—‘* More wine!” 
Mingled by many voices, hoarse and shrill, 
Mistuneful and sonorous, swell’d the din 
Up to the rolling pitch of thunder. Now 
The grape began to ooze through pory lip, 
Red cheek, and misty eyne. The dew ran down 
' The sooty brow of Erebus in streams, 
’ Washing white channels: Old Oceanus 
Swill’d, gulp’d, and fumed, his panting bulky sides 
Swoln with the undulating liquor: Po 
Drank till the wine came out at’s nose: and Tellus, 
Better than half-seas o'er, still soak’d her clay. 

Litherwit. Bravo! old Mother Alma. Thou’rt a staunch one! Some- 
thing dull of the two; something of a clodpoll; but thou might’st have 
passed for a prudent housewife, notwithstanding, had’st thou not brought 
so many fools into the world. Well? 

T'ramontane. Those who will stand to drink, must fall. Young Hebe 

First, an unseason’d cask, began to reel: 

Sly Hebe, at the sideboard, ere she fill’d 

For others, tippled (rather much) herself ; 

And as she bore the Thunderer’s weighty bowl, 
Tript by an awkward cloud, she fell, and show’d 


; Her ankle ’bove the clock: the gods laugh’d loud, 
And their sweet minister for aye withdrew, 
Blushing yet deeper than the wine she spill’d. 


Litherwit. Out-and-alas! poor Hebe! "T'was a sad mischance ; she lost 

; a good place ; but let maids take warning, and hereafter drink in their beds, 
: where there’s none to take note of them but their own conscience, and that 
bof they may drown in the first bumper, if the nectar be honest and squeezed 
Be hg of a Cogniac raisin. 
Z'ramontane. But still no pause slacken’d the deep carouse : 

Gay Bacchus roll’d his puncheon in the midst, 

And straight bestrode it with immortal legs 

re but immortal) ; beating time with’s heels 

)n its broad ribs, to a Bacchanal he sung: 

His temples lost in ivy-leaves, his cheeks 

Flush’d with the sanguine juice he loved so well ; 

Two flowing bowls, with clustering leaves entwined 

Of that imperial shrub, he held on high, 

Whilst from his eyes the jocund torrents roll, 

And loud “ Euhoé!” shakes the sounding dome : 

Louder and louder shouts the jovial boy, 
Till every flagon rings ; quaffs in one breath 
Both bell-shaped bowls, and dongs their booming wombs 
Like clangoriug cymbals mid his own wild hills. 
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But free nags need no spurs; the gods and goddesses 
Drank without any modesty, tipt off 

Their tankards without hum or ha! resolved 

To drive dull care away and banish sorrow. 

Litherwit. "Ifaith! ‘twas no bad thought, considering the busy time some 
o’them had of it. Only think of blowing a storm without ever taking one’s 
breath, like chub-faced Boreas! or flogging shadows with a snake-o’nine- 
heads in a burning fiery furnace all day long, like— 

Tramontane. Broad, deep, and long, smooth, taper, and rotund, 

The mighty cask that Dionysius rode— 

Of purple flowing nectar, far more sweet 

Than Hybla’s honey-birds’ delicious store, 

And something more potential ; Esculapius 
Vow'd ‘twas the ver’ best stuff ’a had ever ta’en, 
Or giv’n ; prescribed it (night and morn) to all. 

Litherwit. ’A was not a disciple of Sangrado, then? 

Tramontane. Ceelus was getting groggy: cup and can, 

Chaos and Nox sat nodding at each other ; 

Chaos was fairly fuddled ; blinking Nox 

Could scarcely see the way to’r mouth, and Chaos, 
Helping the crone, pour’d half the wine in ‘r eye. 

Litherwit. Why didn’t she keep it shut? the old dotard! Listen: it 
should ever be thy policy, when thou art unreasonably drunk, to sit with a 
closed eye and a fast-shut mouth, that so thou may’st neither behold the folly 
of others, nor expose thine own, The eye and the tongue, the eye and 
the tongue, the defiler and defamer! ‘The eye is the great contaminator 
of the mind; for we see more of men’s wickedness than they would wil- 
lingly discover to our ears: and the tongue is an arch-traitor; which 
betrays, indeed, our follies so abundantly, that even our best friends 
are ashamed of us. Believe me, a man’s time is better spent in silencing 
his own tongue than that of his foulest detractor. You see through 
my opacity ? 

Tramontane. Why,—i’faith, thou talk’st so— 

Litherwit. Enough, enough ; I have gained mine end. If I have made 
thee either wiser or better, I seek no other profit or praise, as we say in a 
preface. Now shall mine ears, forgetting the sweet sound of mine own elo- 
quence, become thy most patient attendants: proceed. 

T'ramontane, A— ” 

** Helping the crone, pour’d half the wine in r eye. 
ee The last throw of thy shuttle-tongue! weaver of superfine 
verses 
L'ramontane. Cybele and Ceres, Saturn and Pomona, 

In an Olympian corner, tapp’d a keg 
They’d smuggled into heav’n (’twas right F alern): 
“« Falern, by Jupiter! simple and een. | quoth she, 
The Mother of all the gods, taking a pull 
At the deep tankard, that would drown a world. 
** Pize on’t!” quoth Satum—*“ that son Jupiter— 
(Hiceup !)—will have us drink that watery stuff ais 
Nectar--pish !--(hiccup !)--pize on't !.-(hiccup!)--pize on t- 
“« Well said, old Dad,” cried gentle Ceres, slapping bin 
On the stoop-shoulders, that he groan’d ; “ Well said ! 
Earth’s ruddier grape for me! mine own rough grape - 
*T was I that taught those sons of clay to drink, 
And, by the lord! I found them apt.”— Thats poz ; 
Those fellows are the arrant’st drunk ”—she fell, 
And broke her word, and nose, and cu together, 
Lovely Pomona! “ Ah! poor girl !—(hic!)—girl! ; 
Quoth Chronos. “Come!” his yellow-hair’d daughter cries, 
«A bumper and a toast !—fill up !—no flinching !—here's 

Long life to th’ Immortal Gods ! ”—« Amen” —“ Amen. ' 
Litherwit. The jolly dame! Would that her prayer had taen effect - 


ta 


Vhat might not such a bread-and-wine worshipper as thou expect from her 
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patronage! Might she not, at thy invocation, perhaps, have made the dust 
of this chamber a field of corn or a vineyard? Might not a crop of barley. 
loaves hang the head, at her bidding, beside thy poppy-feather'd pillow, 
and a pitcher of wine be squeezed from thy curtains of foliage? But alas! 
the only miracle-workers, these times, are your playhouse-carpenters ; who, 
indeed, (to the honour of the genii by whose influence they repeal nature) 
so transtorm the stage, as to make both groundlings and gods stare at their 
wonderful doings. Bosworth Field shall be metamorphosed by these handi- 
craft-conjurors into an Eastern parterre of golden-leaf’d verdure, blazing 
bright lilies, and red-hot roses ; while Othello’s bedchamber (O rare con- 
a vanishes into a riding-house, before the throb and the sigh have 
surceased, or pity hath wept half its anguish. Mutes, fairies, giants, and 
goblins, mow and make faces over the lamentable ruins of Dunsinane, or 
the tomb of the Capulets ; and where poor Lear raved, or Hamlet moralized, 
the Clown shakes his much-enduring cockscomb, and Columbine twirls her 
unnecessary petticoats. What! art sulky? Wherefore dost not get on? 

T'ramontane. Why so I do. 

Litherwit. Ay, like a milestone. "Sblood! will you make me your fiddle 
between the acts! I'll none of the office. I never sat in an orchestra but 
once, and then I was so be-pelted with orange-peel, that I have forsworn 
music ever since. Get on, I say! wilt thou never get on? Hast thou for- 
gotten what comes after Amen, thou uncanonical fellow, thou ? 

T'ramontane. * Long life to th’ Immortal Gods !”—“ Amen.”— Amen.” 
Well. 

Then Morpheus nodded ; Mercury grew dumb, 
Or stammering, only show’d he'd lost his tongue 
So famed for length, for strength, and flexibility ; 
Pallas said some queer things, and pluck’d her owl 
For staring at her words ; great Neptune snored 
Louder than clamour all his own sea-waves, 
When Boreas rules the brine ; a jovial glee 

“« Free love and generous wine!” burst from the band 
Where Phoebus sat encircled by the Nine, 
Re-echoing round and round the tremulous hall ; 
Cerberus howl'd chorus; and brave Pluto sang 

A jolly catch (by himself) he'd Jearn’d in Hell ; 
But Proserpine was carried off to bed.— 

Litherwit. Ah! she got nothing at home, I suppose, but infernal punch, 
which devils themselves can’t drink without face-making ; punch, made with 
Styx water and sweetened with brimstone, brimstone punch ; phew! She 
did wisely, let me tell you, to rectify her blood with a plentiful dose ot 
supernal negus. 

Tramontane. Great Herc’les tumbled flat upon his nose, 

For he said little, but drank much ; so strength 
Is prone to do: fair Rora dropt her star :— 
Litherwit. O! lux et sidera! 
7 amontane. Pan trod on ’s pipe, and smash’d it; cried “ O lord! 
What will Arcadia do for music !” blubber’d, 
Filling his bowl with rude satyric tears. 
King Eolus was preaching to the winds, 
Eurus and Auster, Zephyrus and Boreas, 
"Bout temperance and sober “haviour; they 
Where'er ” turn’d him, oped their winnowing mouths, 
And blew his words, like worthless chaff, away. 

Tatherwit. Well, he’s not the only great man whose wise sayings have 
been pufl'd all over the world. 

Z'ramontane. Bedabbled all with rain, poor Iris sat 
Under her dripping bow ; she’d lost the knack 
Of keeping all her drops together ; blue, 

Red, green, and twenty other colours, stain’d 

Her everlasting petticoats ; she wept,— 

And drank,—and sobb’d,—and drank again,—and cried 
That her good wine was mix’d with tears and rain, 
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Till it was scarcely worth the drinking ; still 
She drank,—and sobb’d,—and sobb’d,—and drank again. 

Litherwit. She had the best of good reasons,—wet stockings ; less excuse 
would serve a landlady. 

Tramontane. * Halloo!” cries Momus, “ ’Pollo’s wig’s on fire !” 

Then pitch’d his bowl, and almost drown’d poor Sun. 
Sir Sun arose, his face all fiery red, 

Swearing he'd kick jackpudding down the stairs ; 

«* He knew as well as he did, that his wig 

Was not a-fire,—no more than Juno’s nose !” 
Jackpudding craved his pardon,—he mistook,— 
His fears had blinded him. For Juno’s nose— 

He thought her nose—was just as good a nose— 
As ever graced the metope of a queen 

Blushing in busto on a bran-new mug ; 

He did not know what ’Pollo meant—* No more !” 
The ox-eyed venerable Empress of the skies 
Utters her dread command ; “ No more, I say! 
Who meddles with my nose, may feel my teeth !” 

Litherwit. Bite! Momus got a snap there. Our noses stand in the second 
lace of punctilio of our whole bodies ; they are very sensible to offence. 
Ds pug! a man cannot take his nose into civilized society, now-a-days, 
without running it against some post or another. You are not a post, 
master ? 

Tramontane. Eh ?—no,—but I have a cousin very high— 

Litherwit. O! I have a cousin myself as high as a lamp-post ; but will 
he Jend me ten pieces? Cousins, quoth ’a! with their magnificent mouths 
and hypocritical professions of friendship, but as close-fisted, when it comes 
to the deed, as a knight-o’-the-tombstone’s inflexible gauntlet, or th’ 
Egyptian antiquity’s freestone knuckles. Away with them, then! Go on 
with your mummery. 

Tramontane. ’Slid! what does he mean by that? Mummery ! 

Litherwit. Well! what stops thee now, Spout? 

Tramontane. Wilt thou hear any more of this—mummery, as thou call’st 
it! 

Litherwit. Why what would’st thou have, thou cantankerous malcontent ? 
must I prick up mine ears like an ass in a panic, and stand with open mouth 
like a baker’s prentice at a puppet-show ? 

Tramontane. No, but 

Litherwit. “No, but !”—What “ but”? Art thou going to take excep- 
tions, because I don’t fall down and worship thee for a golden calf, or the 
divine Log in a Chinese temple ? Wilt thou quarrel, because——— 

Tramontane. Well, well, well, no more. Thou’rt an incomprehen- 
sible,—but no matter. Hem! Hum—num—num—num—O! 

Ungirdled, and unveil’d save what her hair 
Luxuriant, massy, golden, rich, and long, 

Hid from the curious gaze, sweet Venus lay 
Deep in a couch of down ; whose dull pallidity, 
Outshone by her resplendent limbs, look’d gray : 
The grape’s fine purple circling through her veins 
Had lent her loveliness a richer bloom, 

A richer, deeper bloom ; yet brighter grew 

The lily, as the rose blush’d proudlier ; still 
Sparkled her polish’d brow ; her smaller limbs 
Delicate, sweet, and fair, still kept the so 
And crystal brightness of their parent foam. 

Litherwit. O! Judith, sweet Judith, thou art my dear ! 

Tramontane. What tell you me of Judith? I know nought of Judith. 

Litherwit. Gods! Thou hast never seen Judith ? 

T'ramontane. No! What then? - 
_Litherwit. Then thou hast never seen the most heavenly-conditioned 
Venus that ever trimm’d a carpet! the most superlatively well-modelled 
Venus that ever wore undarned hose! the most incomparably— 
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Tramontane. ?Slid! 1 know not what you would be at. You put me out. 
Let me, I pray thee, keep my path without jostling. 
Litherwit. Then loiter no more with Venus ; eschew Venus. 
T'ramontane. Venus; ay— 
Cupid had tumbled off her lap: the boy, 
Gamesome at first, play’d round her beauteous limbs ; 
Now from her rising bosom twang’d his bow ; 
Now in the liquid lustre of her eyes, 
Blue eves, sweet blue, but dim with orient love 
And wine brought out in tears, dipt his small shaft ; 
Now from behind her cheek, her cheek that bore, 
With its own bloom, the added wealth of wine, 
Hurtled his viewless barb ; now here, now there, 
The little archer stands, with glimmering wings 
And mischievous round eye: where’er he aim’d, 
Anguish, though no blood, follow’d ; and so sure 
His bouncing arrow sounded on the string, 
The whistling shaft was answer'd back with sighs. 
Litherwit. Hil Judith. 
T'ramontane. But the poor child grew sleepy ; all too young 
For such debauchery ; threw his bow away ; 
Rubb'd his fringed eyelids ; cried, ‘ the sandman ’s come ;’ 
And whimpering, crept into his mother’s lap, 
Where buried in luxurious rest he lay 
Nestling and cozy, crudling up his limbs: 
Till he slipt off by chance: for amorous Mars 
Under the shadow of her myrtle green 
That half the theft conceal’d, drew to his breast 
The yielding queen, and from her gorgeous lips 
Rich with red moisture, bleeding kisses tore 
(Love's cruel rete ad nectar warm from the heart. 

Litherwit. But where was Leather-bib ? that buck blacksmith, and ela- 
borate knitter of love-cages? Vulcan, the bellows-blower ? 

T'ramontane. Vulcan was speechitving.—Dian look’d 

Askew at the sofa, while her panting breast 

‘Told amorous tales of what was rife within ; 

Her crescent sat awry upon her brow ; 

Her sandals were unlaced ; her virgin garb 

In absent mood she tuck’d above her knee 

Even to the hunting-height ; and as she raised 

The goblet to her lip, she breathed a sigh, 

Warm, wishful, such as oft wet convent-walls, 

To earth, to love, and to her dear Endymion. 

Litherwit. O!:o!o! 

Cinderella, 

Let ime tell-a 

What I feel-a. 
Verily it is come to the rhyming-time with me ; I’m in a sorry state. O! for 
# tree whereon to carve couplets, or hang myself if I should so determine ; 
[ know not which is best, to write verses or hang! O! O! 

Tramontane. Why thou art surely not serious? 

litherwit. O! a garter and a bedpost! a garter and a bedpost! There is 
nothing here deeper than an ewer, else I would drown myself incontinent. 
()! that was a wise saying of King Nebuchadnezzar (thistle-eater though 
he was), “ None but lovers know what ’tis to love!” ! what a sad shep- 
herd am I! 

Tramontane. Tut, man! leave fooling. Hear Vulcan’s ch. 

Litherwit. Why wilt thou then still love to excite this whining devil within 
me to ery O! with thine amorous descriptions? Prithee, let’s ha’ the speech ; 
it will divert this melancholy devil ; speeches are good for diversion. 

d'ramontane. Ay, now thou talk’st like a fellow of some wit. ’St. 

Vulcan was on his legs ; one foot advanced 
(That the least clubb’d), to grace his rhetoric ; 
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This arm a-kimbo, like a city-knight 


1 

a 
Great on the canvas ; that laid down the law. 43 
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“Tsay” (quoth Mulciber),—Jove tried to frown 
Wisdom, and look’d as sober as a judge ; 
“« Marry ” (quoth Vulcan),—Jove the table rapp'd 
With th’ bottom of his can, and cried out, Silence ! 
Silence! cried all the gods, and roar’d again: 
« Marry” (quoth Clubfoot),—“ marry, I say” (quoth he),— 
“1 say, this plan” (quoth he),—*« this plan, I say, 
Of kissing” (quoth he),—* other men’s wives” (quoth he), 
* Is vile,—and monkish,—and—” (quoth he). Quoth Jove, 
“ Truly, I think so too.” Quoth Vulcan, “ Hem ! — 
Ergo” (quoth Blacksmith),— ergo, I say” (quoth he), 
“« Ergo” —* Ho! Candles!” Juno call’d; she swore 
That Jove was kissing Thetis in the dark. 
Litherwit. Though the sun, moon, and stars were all shining together! 
Tramontane. Candles came in; Jove whistled loud’s a Jark ; 
Thetis slept might and main ; Juno was baulk’'d. 
But such a sight sure mortal never saw, 
Anil such a scene sure painter never drew, 
Nor poet feign’d, nor wadman, moon-inspired, 
As turn’d the yellow candles pale that night :— bai 
Litherwit. Out of all reason! quite tramontane ! 
T'ramontane. The cloudy floor was strown with gods and goddesses, 
And wine cups: all the deities were drunk : 
Litherwit. All the deities were drunk! ha! ha! ha! ‘ 
Tramontane. Troy’s fatal plains ne’er groan’d with such a weight 
Of dead and living ; but more heterogene, 
The motley, piebald, champaign fields of air 
Shone like a battle-field of belles and beaux, 
Of wild beasts and mad men, devils and gods. 
Litherwit. A sort of charnel-house for the quick of all denominations, as 
one might say. 
T'ramontane. Here was the triumph of the pottle-pot ! 
Wine had a moiety o’ th’ club at's feet, 
And half the population lay like logs ; 
Whilst o’er their fall’n companions, those less drunk 
Halloo’d like crack-brain’d phantoms, clash’d their bowls 
Like spectres at a feast of bones and blood 
Terribly joyant, and with whirlwind steps 
Strode, like the minions of a wild sea-storm, 








O’er rolling, roaring, floundering, long-back’d waves. E 7 } 
Litherwit. Why, if we forget the dignity of our nature so far, as to lay our Keo 
heads under other people’s feet, do we not deserve to be buffeted ? as 
T'ramontane. Ay, but you know— te 
_ Litherwit. O! true; “the deities were drunk, true ;” and drunkenness Rr 
1s a good excuse for all bad actions ; true. My | 


T'ramontane. Now, now the rout begins! Joy turns to rage, 


And merriment to madness: Bacchus whirls Fr } 
Oe 
| 


His blazing flambeau through the midniglit hall 


To rouse his sacerdotal frantic tribes, t 
The mad priests of mad rites ; loud twangs the horn i | | 
Mellifluous thunder, rolling round the dome, Bi: 
Waking shrill Bacchants with their damned throats, im | 
Their flaring locks, and wine-stain’d cheeks, to howl ; | | 
His mystic orgies ;—doubly horrid, yell’d ie 
By things so grim and so distraught as they. oe 
Jove’s eagle, at the hubbub, drops his crest ; a 
His thunder on the floor begins to groan i 
With sympathetic love of noise: They rise! a 
The dead gods rise! the dead-drunk gods arise! ij : 
ay 
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Shock’d by th’ unholy discord in their ears, 

And stand, and stagger, gape and gaze around !— 
Litherwit. He exceeds himself. O’ God’s name! let me get near the door. 
T'ramontane. Ho! ho! Euhoé! Io! Eve! Ho! 

Toss high the flaming brand! and shake the spear,— 

The ivy-vine-clad thyrsus! clash the gong! 

And let the brazen trump breathe twice its blore ! 

Join hands, ye jolly, jumping, drunken gods! 

Dance ye the midnight round! dance, sing, and roar! 

“‘ Hurroo! hurroo! these are the joys of wine! 


These are the joys of wine! hurroo 


hurroo!” 


Litherwit, Another convert to the sect of the Bethlemites. *Ds pug! he 


may bite, if 1 don’'t— 


T'ramontane. Roaring and bawling, quarrelling and brawling, 
Shouting and capering, spouting and vapouring, 
Raised such a din and clamour 1 the skies, 
That mortals thought it thunder’d,—badly too ; 
And such a ruddy flood ran through the hall, 
Spilt or disgorged by over-drunk divinities, 
The gauzy-bosom’d clouds dropt nectar like a sieve, 
And mortals thought it rain’d blood,—swore it too. 
Rampers and trampers, merry grigs and revellers, 
Satyr, Faun, and Watergod, Lemur, Lar, and Fury, 
Household and Heav’nhold, cloven-foot and wooden-toes, 
Naiad and Dryad, Hamadryad, Hyad, 
Pleiad and Nereid, Thyad and Oread, 
All join’d the chorus in the midnight roar, 
All join’d the dance upon the slippery floor : 
Tymbal and cymbal, pipe and harp and horn, 
Cans, pans, fife and flute, braying-bass and brazen-tube— 
Eh ?—Is he gone?—’Ds lid! Vie to the top of the stairs) Hilloah! 


Litherwit. (From below.) Oah! 


T'ramontane. Will you go, when I’m just at the top of my climax? 


Litherwit. Bathes! 1 say; bathos! 


The last step o’ the staircase ! 


Tramontane. ’Slid! can’t you soar up a few flights? Art thou coming? 


Laitherwit. Judith! 


T'ramontane. Judith! piff! pat yh I never yet could find any one who 


would not rather hear the most simple c 


ack of a woman’s tongue, than the 


very best of my poetry. Piff! the world hath no sense of genius, or I should 
eat cheese no longer. Well! when I’m dead, I shall lie i’ the Corner ; that’s 


some comfort. 











THE PICTURES AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 


Tue palaces of Windsor and Hamp- 
ton-court contain pictures worthy of 
the feelings we attach to the names 
of those places. The first boasts a 
number of individual pictures of great 
excellence and interest, and the last 
the Cartoons. 

Windsor Castle is remarkable in 
many respects. Its tall, grey, square 
towers, seated on a striking eminence, 
overlook for many miles the subjacent 
country, and, eyed in the distance, 
lead the mind of the solitary travel- 
ler to romantic musing ; or, brought 
nearer, give the heart a quicker and 
stronger pulsation. Windsor, besides 





its picturesque, commanding situa- 
tion, and its being the only palace in 
the kingdom fit for the receptacle of 
“a line of kings,” is the scene of 
many classical associations. Who 
can pass through Datchet, and the 
neighbouring greensward paths, and 
not think of Falstaff, of Anne Page, 
and the oak of Herne the hunter? 
Or if he does not, he is affected by 
them as if he did. The tall slim deer 
glance startled by, in some neglected 
track of memory, and fairies trip it in 
the unconscious haunts of the imagi- 
nation! Pope’s lines on Windsor 
Forest also come across the mind in 
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the same way, and make the air about 
it delicate. Gray has consecrated 
the same spot by his Ode on a Distant 
Prospect of Eton College ; and the 
finest passage in Burke's writings is 
his comparison of the British Mo- 
narchy to “ the proud Keep of Wind- 
sor.” The walls and massy towers of 
Windsor Castle are indeed built of 
solid stone, weather-beaten, time- 
proof; but the image answering to 
them in the mind’s eye is woven of 
pure thought and of the airy films of 
the imagination—Arachne’s web not 
finer ! 

The rooms are chill and com- 
fortless at this time of year, and 
gilded ceilings look down on smoky 
fire-places. The view from the win- 
dows, too, which is so rich and glow- 
ing in the summer-time, is desolate 
and deformed with the rains over- 
flowing the marshy grounds. As to 
physical comfort, one seems to have 
no more of it in these tapestried halls 
and on marble floors, than the poor 
bird driven before the pelting storm, 
or the ploughboy seeking shelter from 
the drizzling sky, in his sheepskin 
jacket and clouted shoes, beneath the 
dripping, leafless spray. The palace, 
any more than the hovel, does not al- 
ways defend us against the winter's 
cold. The apartments are also filled 
with too many rubbishly pictures of 
- and queens—there are too many 
of Verrio’s paintings, and a whole 
roomful of West’s; but there are ten 
or twenty pictures which the eye, 
having once seen, never loses sight of, 
and that make Windsor one of the 
retreats and treasuries of art in this 
country. These, however, are chiefly 
pictures which have a personal and 
individual interest attached to them, 
as we have already hinted: there are 
very few historical compositions of 
any value, and the subjects are so 
detached, that the young person who 
shows them, and goes rough the 
names of the painters and portraits 
very correctly, said she very nearly 
went out of her mind in the three 
weeks she was “ studying her part.” 
Itis a matter of nomenclature: we 
hope we shall make as few blunders 
im our report as she did. 

In the first room the stranger is 
shown into, there are two large land- 
ae by Zuccarelli. They are clever, 
wel ~painted pictures ; but they are 
worth nothing. The fault of this 


artist is, that there is nothing abso« 
lutely good or bad in his pictures. 
They are mere handicraft. The 
whole is done with a certain mecha- 
nical ease and indifference ; but it is 
evident no part of the picture gave 
him any pleasure, and it is impossible 
it should give the spectator any. His 
only ambition was to execute his task 
So as to save his credit ; and your first 
impulse is, to turn away from the 
picture and save your time. 

In the next room, there are four 
Vandykes—two of them excellent. 
One is the Duchess of Richmond, a 
whole-length, in a white satin dra 
pery, with a pet lamb. The expres- 
sion of her face is a little sulky and 
petted. The other, the Countess of 
Carlisle, has a shrewd, clever, sen- 
sible countenance ; and, in a certain 
archness of look, and the contour of 
the lower part of the face, reminds 
one of the late Mrs. Jordan. Between 
these two portraits is a copy after 
Rembrandt by Gainsborough, a fine, 
sombre, mellow head, with the hat 
flapped over the face. 

Among the most delightful and in- 
teresting of the pictures in this col- 
Jection, is the portrait by Vandyke, of 
Lady Venetia Digby. It is an alle- 
gorical composition : but what truth, 
what purity, what delicacy in the 
execution! You are introduced into 
the presence of a beautiful woman 
of quality of a former age, and it 
would be next to impossible to per- 
form any improper or unbecoming 
action with that portrait hanging in 
the room. It has an air of nobility 
about it, a spirit of humanity within 
it. There is a dove-like innocence 
and softness about the eyes; in the 
clear, delicate complexion, health 
and sorrow contend for the mastery, 
the mouth is sweetness itself, the nose 
highly intelligent, and the forehead 
is one of “ clear-spirited thought.” 
But misfortune has touched all this 
grace and beauty, and left its canker 
there. This is shown no less by the 
air that pervades it, than by the ac- 
companying emblems. The children 
in particular are exquisitely painted, 
and have an evident reference to 
those we lately noticed in the Four 
Aces, by Titian. This portrait, 
both from the style and subject, re- 
minds one forcibly of Mrs. Hutchin- 
son’s admirable Memoirs of her own 
Life. Both are equally history, 
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nnd the history of the female heart, 
(depicted, in the one case, by the 
pencil, in the other, by the pen) in 
the finest age of female accomplish- 
ment and devotion. Look at this 
portrait, breathing the beauty of 
virtue, and compare it with the 
« Beauties ” of Charles LI1L.’s court, 
by Lely. They look just like what 
they were—a set of kept-mistresses, 
painted, tawdry, showing off their 
theatrical or meretricious airs and 
graces, without one trace of real ele- 
gance or refinement, or one spark of 
sentiment to touch the heart. Lady 
Grammont is the handsomest of 
them; and though the most volup- 
tuous in her attire and attitude, the 
most decent. ‘The Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, in her helmet and plumes, 
looks quite like a heroine of romance 
or modern Amazon; but for an air of 
easy assurance, staring invitation, 
and alarmed at nothing but being 
thought coy, cemmend us to my 
lady above, in the sky-blue dra- 
pery, thrown carelessly across her 
shoulders! As paintings, these ce- 
lebrated portraits cannot rank very 
high. ‘They have an affected ease, 
but a real hardness of manner and 
execution; and they have that con- 
tortion of attitude and setness of fea- 
tures which we afterwards find car- 
ried to so disgusting and insipid an 
excess in Kneller’s portraits. Sir 
Peter Lely was, however, a better 
painter than Sir Godtrey Kneller— 
that is the highest praise that can be 
accorded to him. He had more spi- 
rit, more originality, and was the 
livelier coxcomb of the two! Both 
these painters possessed considerable 
mechanical dexterity, but it is not 
of aretined kind. Neither of them 
could be ranked among great paint- 
ers, yet they were thought by their 
contemporaries and themselves su- 
perior to every one. At the distance 
of a hundred years we see the thing 
plainly enough. 

In the same room with the por- 
trait of Lady Digby, there is one of 
Killigrew and Carew, by the same 
masterly hand. There is spirit and 
character in the profile of Carew, 
while the head of Killigrew is sur- 
prising from its composure and se- 
dateness of aspect. He was one of 
the grave wits of the day, who made 
nonsense a profound study, and 
turned trifles into philosophy, and 








philosophy into a jest. The pale, 
sallow complexion of this head is j), 
wonderful keeping. The beard an 
face seem neal of the same colour, 
We often see this clear uniform eo- 
lour of the skin in ‘Titian’s portraits. 
But then the dark eyes, beard, and 
eye-brows, gave relief and distinct- 
ness. The fair hair and complexions, 
that Vandyke usually painted, with 
the almost total absence of shade 
from his pictures, made the task 
more difficult ; and, indeed, the pros 
minence and effect he gives in this 
respect, without any of the usual 
means, are almost miraculous. 

There are several of his portraits, 
equestrian and others, of Charles 1. 
in this collection, some of them good, 
none of them first-rate. Those of 
Henrietta (his QJueen) are always 
delighttul. The painter has made her 
the most lady-like of Queens, and of 
women. 

The family picture of the Children 
of Charles I. 1s certainly admirably 
painted and managed. The large 
mastiff-dog is inimitably fine and 
true to nature, and seems as if he 
was made to be pulled about by a 
parcel of royal infants from genera- 
tion to generation. In general, it 
may be objected to Vandyke’s dress- 
children, that they look like little 
old men and women. His grown- 
up people had too much stiffness and 
formality ; and the same thing must 
quite overlay the playfulness of inian- 
cy. Yet what a difference between 
these young princes of the House ot 
Stuart, and two of the princes of the 
reigning family with their mother, 
by Ramsay, which are evident like- 
nesses to this hour! 

We have lost our count as to the 
order of the pictures and rooms in 
which they are placed, and must 
proceed promiscuously through the 
remainder of our Catalogue. 

One of the most noted pictures at 
Windsor is that of the Muers, by 
(Juintin Matsys. Its name is greater 
than its merits, like many other pic- 
tures which have a lucky or intelli- 
gible subject, boldly executed. The 
conception is , the colouring 
bad; the drawing firm, and the ex- 
pression coarse and obvious. We 
are sorry to speak at all disparaging- 
ly of Quintin Matsys ; for the story 
goes, that he was originally bred a 
blacksmith, and turned painter to 
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ain his master’s daughter, who 
would give her to no one but on 
that condition. Happy he who thus 
gained the object of his love, though 
posterity may differ about his inerits 
as an artist! Yet it is certain, that 
any romantic incident of this kind, 
connected with a well-known work, 
inclines us to regard it with a favour- 
able, instead of an unfavourable eye, 
by enhancing our pleasure in it; as 
the eccentric character, the wild sub- 
jects, and the sounding name of Sal- 
vator Rosa have tended to lift him 
into the highest rank of fame among 
painters. 

In the same room with the JZisers, 
by the Blacksmith of Antwerp, is a 


very different picture, by Titian, of 


two figures also, viz. Himself and a 
Venetian Senator. It is one of the 
finest specimens of this master. His 
own portrait is not much: it has 
spirit, but is hard, with somewhat 
of a vulgar, knowing look. But the 
head of the Senator is as fine as any 
thing that ever proceeded from the 
hand of man. The expression is a 
lambent flame, a soul of fire dimmed, 
not quenched by age. The flesh is 
flesh. If Rubens’s pencil fed upon 
roses, his was carnivorous. ‘The 
tone is betwixt a gold and silver hue. 
The texture and pencilling are mar- 
rowy. ‘The dress is a rich crimson, 
which seems to have been growing 
deeper ever since it was painted. 
Jt is a front view. As far as atti- 
tude or action is concerned, it is 


mere still-life; but the look is of 
that kind that goes through you at , 


a single glance. Let any one look 
well at this portrait, and if he then 
sees nothing init, or in the portrait in 
general, let him give up virta and 
criticism in despair. 

lhis room is rich in valuable gems, 
Which might serve as a test of a real 
taste for the art, depending for their 
Value on intrinsic qualities, and not 
on lnposing subjects, or mechanical 
arrangement or quantity. As where 
‘ the still, small voice of reason” is 
wanting, we judge of actions by 
iolsy success and popularity ; so 
Where there is no true moral sense 
Mart, nothing goes down but pomp, 
and bustle, and pretension. The 
tye of taste looks to see if a work 
has nature's finest image and super- 
scription upon it, and for no other 
litle and passport to fame. There is 

Maxcn, 1393. 
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a Young Man’s Head (we believe) in 
one corner of this room, by Holbein, 
in which we can read high and he- 
roic thoughts and resolutions, better 
than in any Continence of Scipio we 
ever saw, or than in all the Batiles of 
Alexander thrown into a lump. ‘There 
is a portrait of Erasmus, by the same, 
and in the same or anadjoining room, 
in which we see into the mind of a 
scholar and of an amiable man, as 
through a window. ‘There is a head 
by Parmegiano, lofty, triumphant, 
showing the spirit of another age and 
clime—one by Raphael, studious 
and self involved—another, said to 
be by Leonardo da Vinci (but more 
like Holbein) grown crabbed with 
age and thought—and a girl reading, 
by Correggio, intent on her subject, 
and not forgetting herself. These 
are the materials of history; and if 
it is not made of them, it is a nick- 
name or a mockery. All that does 
not lay open the fine net-work of the 
heart and brain of man, that does 
not make us see deeper into the soul, 
is but the apparatus and machinery 
of history painting, and no more to it 
than the frame is to the picture. 

We noticed a little Mater Dolorosa 
in one of the rooms, by Carlo Dolci, 
which is a pale, pleasing, expressive 
head. ‘There are two large figures 
of his, a Magdalen and another, which 
are in the very falsest style of colour- 
ing and expression; and Youlh aud 
Ave, by Deuner, which are in as per- 
fectly bad a taste and style of execu- 
tion as any thing we ever saw of this 
artist, who was an adept in that way. 

We are afraid we have forgotten 
one or two meritorious pictures we 
meant to notice. ‘There is one we 
just recollect, a portrait of a Youth 
in black, by Parmegiano. It is ina 
singular style, but very bold, expres- 
sive, and natural. ‘There is (in the 
same apartment of the palace) a fine 

icture of the Battle of Norlingen, 
»y Rubens. The size and spirit of 
the horses in the foreground, and the 
obvious animation of their riders, are 
finely contrasted with the airy per- 
spective and mechanical grouping of 

e armies at a distance ; and so as to 
prevent that confusion and want of 
yositive relief, which usually pervade 

attle-pieces. In the same room 

(opposite) is Kneller’s Chinese con- 

verted to Christianity—a portrait of 

which he was justly proud. It is a 
Y 
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fine oil-picture, clear, tawny, without 
trick or affectation, and full of cha- 
racter. One of Kneller’s fine ladies 
or gentlemen, with their wigs and 
tounées, would have been mortally 
offended to have been so painted. 
The Chinese retains the same oily, 
sly look, after his conversion as be- 
fore, and seems just as incapable of 
a change of religion as a piece of 
terra cotta. On each side of this 
performance are two Guidos, the 
Perseus and Andromeda, and Venus 
attired hy the Graces. We give the 
preference to the former. The An- 
dromeda is a fine, noble figure, in a 
striking and even daring position, 
with an impassioned and _highly- 
wrought expression of features ; and 
the whole scene is in harmony with 
the subject. The Venus attired by 


[ March, 


the Graces (though full of beauties, 
particularly the colouring of the flesh 
in the frail Goddess) is formal and 
disjointed in the composition; and 
some of the actions are void of grace 
and even of decorum. We allude 
particularly to the Maid-in-waiting, 
who is combing her hair, and to the 
one tying on her sandals, with her 
arm crossing Venus’s leg at right 
angles. The Cupid in the window 
is as light and wanton as a buttertly 
flying out of it. He may be said to 
flutter and hover in his own delights. 
There are two capital engravings of 
these pictures by Strange. 

We shall break off here, and give 
some account of the Cartoons at 
Ilampton-court in our next, as we 
do not like them to come in at the 
fag-end of an article. W. HL. 
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ARAGO'S NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD 
BY CAPTAIN FREYCINET. * 


Tuts voyage, as many of our read- 
ers will doubtless recollect, was un- 
dertaken by order of the present King 
ot France, soon after the re-establish- 
ment of the Bourbons. Its chief ob- 
ject was to investigate the figure of 
the earth, and the elements of terres- 
trial magnetism. Several questions 
of meteorology were also suggested to 
the attention of the commander ; but 
geography was merely a secondary 
consideration, and no professed natu- 
ralist was attached to the expedition. 
As the narrative now before us con- 
tains no scientific details, we shall 
briefiy review the information con- 
veyed in the report of the gentleman 
commissioned to investigate the dif- 
ferent journals and accounts, both 
official and private. 

The Uranie sailed from Toulon 
Sept. 17, 1817, touched at Teneriffe, 
and reached Rio Janeiro December 6. 
Here the commander devoted two 
months to observations on the pen- 
dulum and compass. He then pro- 
ceeded to the Cape of Good Hope, 
where he remained nearly a month, 
to verify and repeat the observations 
of La Caille. From the Cape he 


steered to the Isle of France ; and, 
after a stay of five weeks, continued 
his course to Coupang, capital of the 
Dutch settlements in the Isle of Timor. 
He afterwards visited the Portuguese 
settlement of Diely, on the north part 
of the island, and then prosecuted his 
voyage to the little island of Rawack, 
on the coast of New Guinea, nearly 
under the equator, where another in- 
terval of a month was employed in 
scientific observations. Thence to the 
Marianne and Sandwich islands, with 
the same objects in view ; and sub- 
sequently to Port Jackson. He finally 
proceeded towards Terra del Fuego, 
but suffered shipwreck on one of the 
Malouine islands on the 13th of Feb- 
ruary, 1820. He embarked, with his 
crew, on board an American vessel, 
which they named the Physicienne, 
and, having touched at Monte Video 
and Rio Janeiro, terminated his voy- 
age at Havre on the 30th of Novem- 
ber, 1820. 

Notwithstanding the stress laid on 
the two leading objects of the voyage, 
the results, as given by the reporters, 
are far from distinct or satisfactory. 
We are only informed that the expe- 





* Narrative of a Voyage round the World, in the Uranie and Physicienne corvettes, 
commanded by Captain Freycinet, during the years 1817, 1818, 1819, and 1820, in 4 
Series of letters to a friend, by J. Avago, draftsman to the expedition. With twenty-six 
plates. dto. Treuttell and Wiirtz. 
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riments on the oscillations of the pen- 
dulum, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
did not confirm the consequences de- 
duced from those of La Caille, as to 
the dissimilarity of the two hemi- 
spheres. The same caution is ob- 
served with respect to those made at 
the Isle of France, and from those at 
the Malouine or Falkland’s islands: 
under the privations and disadvan- 
tages of a shipwreck, little could be 
expected. Indeed, there appears on 
this head to have been a want of care 
in those who superintended the equip- 
ment; for theinstruments, with which 
the navigators were provided, were 
manifestly inadequate to the purpose. 

The apparatus for magnetical ob- 
servations seems to have been equally 
defective, and the result, as commu- 
nicated in the report, is as little satis- 
factory. One curious fact, which was 
first observed by Mr. Macdonald, at 
St. Helena, is not unworthy of notice. 
This is a certain periodical movement 
of the magnetic needle, independent 
of variation. At the Marianne and 
Sandwich Islands, the north point of 
the needle moves towards the west, 
from 8 in the morning till 1 in the af- 
ternoon, though the absolute varia- 
tion is east. At Rawak and Port 
Jackson, this movement is eastward, 
while at Timor, though also south of 
the equator, it is west. The expedi- 
tion is not intitled to the merit of as- 
certaming many new geographical 
positions ; and in hydrography, its 
pretensions are confined to the survey 
of a small portion of the West coast 
of New Holland, parts of the coast 
of Timor and some small adjaceut 
islands, the strait between the Isle 
ot Booroo and those of Amboyna and 
Feram, some islets south of Gilolo, 
a dangerous archipelago north of the 
Isle of Rooib, part of the island of 

aigooe, the islands of Manooran 
and Rawack, the Isle of Guam, and 
part of Tinian. 

Some partial surveys were also 
made at the Sandwich Islands 3 and, 
Ja roe passage from thence to Port 
an ckson, the positions of several islets, 

a distance from the great masses of 
~—ae said to have been ascertained. 

Vith respect to Meteorology, no 
ee observations are given. In Zoo- 
mtd co collections of the expedition 
si this Dey 25 cies of mammalia, 
fakes, teath = of reptiles, and 164 of 

, molusca, polypi, &c. 





Of these, 4 of mammalia are new, 45 
of birds, 30 of reptiles, and about 120 
of fishes. In Entomology, we find 
about 1300 species, of which 40 are 
said to be new, and some remarkable. 
In Botany, about 3000 species of dried 
plants, including 1200 said to be un- 
known. Much attention is stated to 
have been paid to the languages of 
the different tribes visited in the 
course of the voyage, but the voca- 
bularies annexed to the narrative are 
by no means copious. 

From this sketch it will readily 
appear, that the work is barren of 
interest to the mere scientific reader ; 
but it abounds with lively descrip- 
tions of scenery, manners, and cus- 
toms ; and though these may some- 
times want the zest of novelty, they 
are not deficient in attraction, even 
after the perusal of the narratives of 
Cook, Vancouver, and our own en- 
terprising navigators. The epistolary 
form is adopted as much from neces- 
sity as choice, in consequence of the 
loss of materials, which the writer 
suffered in the wreck of the vessel. 
He commences with his departure 
from Toulon, describes Gibraltar 
with that feeling of wonder which it 
naturally excites in a stranger, details 
the few incidents on the voyage to 
Teneriffe, and records the usual ce- 
remonies on crossing the Equinoctial 
Line. Arrived at Rio Janeiro, we find 
him expatiating with rapture on the 
beauties of that luxuriant climate. 
In visiting the celebrated aqueduct, 
he encounters a singular recluse and 
countryman. This was General Ho- 
gendorp, who, after filling a high mi- 
litary and confidential post under 
Napoleon, and exercising his com- 
mand in both hemispheres, had fled 
from the hatred of men, the tumult 
of cities, and the intrigues of courts, 
to practise, in the wilds of the new 
world, the humble occupations of a 
husbandman and charcoal-burner. 
We afterwards find that the military 
hermit had been honoured with a visit 
from the Prince Royal of Portugal, 
who sought the benefit of his experi- 
ence and advice. Our narrator mixed 
in general society at Rio Janeiro; but 
nothing could exceed the insipidity 
and formality which pervaded all in- 
tercourse at this period; from the 
jealousy reigning between the native 
Brazilians and the attendants of the 
emigrant court, and the restraints of 
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a system of mutual espionnage and a 
rigorous police. ‘The houses are de- 
scribed as neat, but tasteless: the 
streets as vieing in filth with those of 
Lisbon. ‘There is a public library of 
70,000 volumes, judiciously selected, 
but little read ; professorships of na- 
tural philosophy, botany, and physi- 
ology established, but no pupils to 
be tound ; and an academy instituted, 
by drafts from other nations, particu- 
larly France, but no meeting of its 
members ever takes place. As the 
productions of these academicians, 
either in literature or art, are consi- 
dered as belonging to the King, it is 
hot likely that the new world will de- 
rive much benefit from their exertions. 


No college exists tor the education of 


youth, and consequently the children 
of the rich are, as formerly, dispatched 
to Coimbra. 

The state of the slaves, who form 
five-sixths of the population, does not 
escape his notice. His remarks on 
the harsh and brutal treatment to 
which they are subjected do credit 
to his feelings. He justly observes, 
that with the Brasilians it is still 
problematical whether negroes are 
men or brutes: they are, however, 
employed as the former, but beaten 
as the latter. Commerce flourishes 
greatly, as might be expected in a 
country so rich in natural produc- 
tions: but agriculture is still in its 
infancy. So simple a vehicle as a 
wheelbarrow is of late introduction, 
and still uncommon. The character 
of the people is strongly marked by 
indolence. Their whole life appears 
no better than a broken slumber. As 
a proof how little motion accords with 
their habits, he observes that no pub- 
lic road is yet formed between the two 
principal cities, Bahia and Rio. Their 
navy exists only in name. Twenty- 
two admirals are paid by the King, 
besides imumerable officers, while 
the ports contain scarcely three ships 
of war. 

From Rio we accompany him to 
the Cape of Good Hope, where he is 
struck with the neatness of Cape 
Town, and draws a favourable con- 
trast between the character and man- 
ners of the people, and those of the 
Brasils. His stay, however, is too 
short, and his observations too limit- 
ed, to enable him to form a correct 
judgment on the circumstances of the 
colony, even if he were disposed to 


regard it without a degree of national 
prejudice. He complains that trade, 
which flourished under the Dutch, is 
reduced almost to nothing by the ad- 
ministration of the English. One re- 
gulation, evidently of Dutch origin, 
is certainly not calculated for the im- 
provement of traflic : every commo- 
dity, however triflmg, pays an en- 
trance duty when brought to the 
town, and is sold by public auction 
in the market. 

His next station, the Isle of France, 
receives a liberal portion of praise. 
The beauty and grace of the women, 
and the suavity and freedom which 
reign in social intercourse, are cele- 
brated in glowing language. This 
little spot of land awakened peculiar 
interest, as identified with the charm- 
ing romance of Paul and Virginia, of 
which it is the scene; but our voyager 
soon discovered that the fictions of the 
novelist are often built on the frailest 
foundation. Paul, the hero of the tale, 
is a mere creature of fancy ; Madame 
de la Tour, the mother of the heroine, 
so far from dying in an agony of griet 
for the loss of her daughter, survived 
the catastrophe long enough toespouse 
three husbands in succession ; and the 
pastor, who acts so fine a part in the 
novel, is transformed into a Chevalier 
de Bernage, son of an echevin at Pa- 
ris, who, after serving in the mous- 
quetaires, and killing an antagonist 
in a duel, had retired hither, and 
taken up his residence at the Riviere 
du Rempart, half a league from the 
spot where the St.Geran was wrecked. 
But to make amends for this diver- 
sity between the characters of real 
life and those of romance, the Isle of 
France is celebrated for the residence 
of others, whose adventures have par- 
taken of all the extravagance of fic- 
tion. One of these was the daughter- 
in-law of the Czar Peter, who, escap- 
ing from Russia, sought an obscure 
retreat at Paris. There she married 
a M. Moldac, serjeant-major of a re- 

iment which was sent thither ; and, 
in consideration of her rank, her hus- 
band is said to have been “nyse 
to a majority, by order of the court. 


Another, was Madame de Puja, wile 
of a French colonel, and recently 
deceased. She was the celebrated 
Anastasia, the mistress of Count Ben- 
yowsky, who, after facilitating bis 
escape from Kamtschatka, acco'- 
panied him in his wanderings, and 
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when he was killed at Madagascar, 
sought an asylum inthis island, where 
she terminated her eventful career. 

He next visits the romantic and 
beautiful Isle of Bourbon, which, at 
times, is rendered a real place of ex- 
ile, by a tremendous surf. He does 
not omit to notice its voleano, which 
is still active, and inferior only to 
Etna in height and character. 

Again departing, after a passage of 
forty-five days they approach the 
north-western coast of New Holland, 
where nothing meets their eyes but 
sterility and desolation. Here, for the 
first time, they encounter a wander- 
ing party of savages; as black as 
ebony, small in stature, uncouth in 
aspect, and noisy in speech. Fear 
and suspicion, however, shorten the 
interview ; and our navigators, find- 
ing nothing to excite or gratify curi- 
osity, gladly direct their course for 
Coupang, in the Isle of Timor, which, 
after being twice captured by the 
British arms in the late war, was re- 
stored to the Dutch in 1816. Here 
M. Arago had an opportunity of con- 
templating the characters and ha- 
bits of the Malays, and conversing 
with two of their chiefs. From them 
le learnt that the priests are sooth- 
Sayers and consulted on all important 
affairs. They are permitted to marry, 
and their functions are hereditary. 
In every town is a “ sacred house,” 
where the augur resides, and is in- 
trusted with the custody of the royal 
treasure. hither are brought the 
heads of all prisoners taken in war, 
and after the brains are extracted, 
they are hung on the neighbouring 
trees, as trophies. Marriages are not 
accompanied with any religious cere- 
mony; but the bride is purchased 
with presents, equal to her supposed 
value. Infants are carried to the 
“sacred house” to be named. Fu- 
nerals are celebrated with singing ; 
and the corpse, after being exposed 
on a mat, is thrown into a pit, with 
the valuables most prized by the de- 
ceased during life. The dignity of 
Rajah, or King, is hereditary, but 
the succession is vested in the bro- 
thers before the sons. From Timor 
they repaired to the neighbouring is- 
land, Omboy, where they had farther 
opportunities of observing the genuine 
] lalay character, unchanged by foreign 
restraint. They were at first sullenly 
received by the natives, but gradually 


won on their haughtiness and reserve, 
and were gratified with the inspection 
of their arms and habitations, and a 
representation of their combats, which 
are marked by activity, energy, and 
ferocity. The offensive weapons of 
these people are kresses, bows, and 
arrows ; and their defensive, a buck- 
ler of leather, ornamented with shells, 
and a species of cuirass formed of the 
same material. All attempts to pro- 
cure a sight of their women were en- 
tirely fruitless. 

After a passage, rendered ex- 
tremely irksome, by calms and op- 
pressive heat, they reached Diely, 
where they were received with the 
most friendly attentions by the 
Portuguese governor. Having given 
a description of this place, M. A- 
rago takes a general view of the 
Molucca Islands; which, though 
forming a striking contrast with the 
sterile coast of New Holland, are as 
little desirable for an abode. Under 
the general luxuriance, with which 
they are clothed, lurk danger and 
death, from venomous uation, and 
unhealthy exhalations; while the 
scathed and scattered trunks of trees 
display the ravages of the tempest ; 
and the natives, sunk to the lowest 
state of brutal ferocity, persecute each 
other with all the fury and invete- 
racy of wild beasts. 

Passing Amboyna, they enter a 
strait, formed by a cluster of small 
islands, where they are followed by a 
fleet of piratical canoes. At the dawn, 
they find themselves in the midst of 
a cluster of pointed rocks, rising 
from the water like steeples, and 
rendered the more dangerous by ra- 
pid currents. They anchor in shallow 
water, and at length, by the aid of 
a favourable wind, succeed in extri- 
cating themselves from their peril. 
Soon afterwards they have an op- 
portunity of contemplating savage life 
in its lowest stage of degradation, at 
the islands of Rawack and Waigooe, 
on the coast of New Guinea. Here 
they find another sable race ; short 
in person and ill-formed, stupid in 
countenance, repulsive in manners, 
and rendered loathsome by leprosy. 
Fishing seems their sole occupation, 
and chief means of subsistence, and in 
this they show all the dexterity of 
habit, descrying their prey at a cone 
siderable distance in the water, and 
striking it with a bamboo lance. 
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Their canoes and habitations are 
equally rude; and their cookery as 
rude as either. ; - 
From hence a pleasing transition 
is made to the Archipelago of the 
Caroline islands, through which the 
navigators pass. They are visited 
by the natives, who appear familiar, 
docile, and inoffensive, and differ in 
every respect from those of New 
Guinea. Pursuing their course they 
reach Guam, one of the Marianne 
islands, and are welcomed at Agag- 
na by the Spanish governor. This 
miserable place scarcely deserves the 
name of a town, for nine-tenths of 
the habitations are covered with the 
mid-ribs of the cocoa. The palace 
of the governor was newly white- 
washed, and decorated for their re- 
ception ; but the guards of his ex- 
cellency presented the most ludicrous 
burlesque on military parade which 
it is possible to conceive. The of- 
ficers appeared with swords of the 
days of Charlemagne; spatterdashes, 
in which the legs were left at their 
ease ; coats, trailing on the ground ; 
and an opera hat, of which the cor- 
ners descended to the shoulders, The 
condition of the natives is in every 
way deplorable. Huddled together, 
with their domestic animals, in their 
confined and wretched habitations, 
they are almost universally tainted 
with leprosy, which here assumes its 
most disgusting aspect. They sleep 
two-thirds of the day, and work the 
other third by constraint; so that 
the country bears, even in the very 
vicinity of the town, the cheerless 
garb of neglect. Nor are their moral 
better than their physical habits. 
Immersed in the grossest superstition 
and ignorance, they have little no-« 
tion of religion, beyond its proces- 
sions and ceremonies; while the 
character of both sexes is exceeding- 
ly licentious. Foundations are in- 
stituted bearing the titles of a col- 
lege, and secondary schools; but 
nothing appears to be taught, except 
reading and singing. The value at- 
tached to education is shown by the 
mode in which its labours are re- 
warded. The superior of the college 
receives six dollars a month, with a 
shirt, and an allowance of provi- 
sions ; and the stipend of the masters, 
attached to the secondary schools, 
amounts only to two dollars monthly. 
Still, however, before they were de- 
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based by Spanish rule, the natives 
of these islands must have attained a 
considerable degree of civilisation. 
The vestiges of their ancient monu- 
ments prove that they were not de- 
ficent either in genius or industry : 
their original language partakes also 
of a florid and poetical character. 

From Agagna the voyagers make 
excursions to Rota and Tinian, in 
the flying proas of the Caroline 
islands, manned by Carolinians. 
Rota is a miserable dependency of 
Agagna; the town contains only 
eighty houses, and the population of 
the whole island does not exceed 500. 
Still it is fertile, shaded by magni- 
ficent trees, and producing delicious 
fruit and vegetables ; but the same 
apathy and indolence prevail, as in 
the parent settlement. Here our 
author examined the remains of a 
native edifice, situated on the slope 
of a mountain. Its consequence is 
shown, by numerous fragments of 
pillars, three feet in girth, and its 
diameter appears to have extended 
to 800 paces. It is yet called “the 
House of the Ancients,” though its 
origin is unknown. 

Tinian is a place of exile, and oc- 
cupied by about fifteen solitary in- 
habitants. It has attained celebrity 
through the voyage of Anson; but 
its appearance is far from answering 
the glowing description of Rousseau, 
in tae Nouvelle Heloise. It is, how- 
ever, covered with wrecks of ancient 
architecture, which attest its former 
consequence, and the perseverance 
and power of its original inhabitants. 
The impression which these remains 
produce, is heightened by its pre- 
sent solitary and dreary aspect. The 
surface is an uninteresting waste, 
broken only by a few stunted and 
feeble cocoa trees; the coast is un- 
interesting, while a scorching wind 
destroys vegetation, and seems to 
deprive the soil of the power of re- 
production. Numerous swarms of 
flies and ants contribute also to re- 
cal to memory the plagues of Egypt. 

Raynal has combated the opinion, 
that in the Marianne Islands, the 
women enjoy that superiority, which 
in other countries is vested in the 
men. Our author, however, gal- 
lantly vindicates the prerogatives of 
the fair sex. He asserts, that a man 
who marries a woman of superior 
fortune, is compelled to perform the 
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household and menial offices. If in 
equal circumrtances, these toils are 
divided. In domestic life also, dis- 
utes between the men are settled 
by the women; but in disputes 
between the women, no man pre- 
sumes to interfere. The same supe- 
riority is shown in their various 
sports and dances. 

Returning to Guam, he witnesses 
the songs and dances of the natives 
of the Caroline Islands. The first 
are marked by harmony and simpli- 
city ; the latter by voluptuousness, 
grace, variety, and a dexterity truly 
astonishing. As this interesting 
people are drawn hither in great 
numbers by traffic, he availed him- 
self of the opportunity to study their 
character, and obtain information on 
their manners and customs. He de- 
scribes them as amiable, unaffected, 
and sincere; and bearing in their 
countenances the calm of innocence 
and cheerfulness. Their skill and 
hardihood as navigators are worthy 
of admiration. In their frail proas, 
which are only four feet wide and 
forty long, they make voyages of 600 
leagues, guided only by the stars and 
experience. On the water, no perils 
appear to repress their enterprising 
spirit; no difficulties to baffle their 
perseverance. So much importance 
do they attach to an art, which their 
situation renders of the first necessity, 
that schools of navigation are estab- 
lished in the different islands, under 
the superintendance of their ablest 
pilots; and the young men are not 
permitted to marry till they have 
given undeniable proofs of dexterity 
in the management of their proas. 
Our author conversed with one of 
these pilots, who manifested a su- 
perior degree of sagacity and intelli- 
gence. By means of grains of Indian 
corn, he indicated the isles of the 
Archipelago, and their relative posi- 
tions. He named them, pointed out 
those which were easy or difficult of 
access, and described their produc- 
tions. To explain how his country- 
men guide their vessels, he formed a 
kind of rude compass, with pieces of 
bamboo, showed the general course 

the winds, and the situation of the 
Stars and constellations ; and said, 
that when deprived of these guides, 
they regulated their course by the 
Currents, with which they were ac- 
curately acquainted. -He answered 
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all questions with good sense and 
precision, rectified incidental mis- 
takes, and often appeared to recur to 
calculation, when his memory failed. 
The Carolinians believe in a supreme 
power; they burn their dead, and 
assert that good men ascend above 
the clouds to enjoy happiness. War 
is the punishment of the wicked. 
From the information of an eye-wit- 
ness, their conduct is in unison with 
this principle; for few instances of 
quarrelling or fighting occur among 
them, and they are highly susceptible 
of the social affections. Brothers 
and sisters are allowed to intermarry, 
and children, when weaned, never 
sleep iv the same apartment with the 
father. Boys and girls are also se- 
parated. ‘They have no characteristic 
physiognomy, but vary even in the 
colour of the skin. They are supple 
and active, graceful in their walk, 
and swim as if the water were their 
native element. The bodies of the 
chiefs are elegantly tattooed, and all 
pierce their ears, and enlarge the 
opening till the cartilage descends 
nearly to the shoulder. 

From Guam the navigators directed 
their course for the Sandwich islands ; 
and, on the 6th of August, descried 
the lofty peak of Mowna Koa. Sur- 
rounded by shoals of canoes they 
skirted the shore of Owyhee, and 
anchored before the village of Kayer- 
ooa, the Karakakooa of Cook. In 
the evening they were visited by the 
chief, who is brother-in-law to the 
king, and has received from Euro- 
peans the name of John Adams, but 
whose real appellation is Kookini. 
He spoke English well, behaved with 
great propriety, and promised a sup- 
ply of provisions. Our author fur- 
nishes a new proof of the rapid pro- 
gress which these islanders have 
made in the arts of civilisation. On 
returning the visit of the chief, they 
found the town of considerable ex- 
tent ; small lanes in imitation of 
streets and alleys; some of the 
houses built with stone, and others 
constructed neatly with mye, and 
thatched with the palm leaf or sea-, 
weed. A dock-yard was formed, 
a vessel of 40 tons was on the stocks, 
and numerous canoes were carefully 
secured under sheds. Two howitzers 
were mounted near the house of the 
chief, and behind was a species of 
park of artillery, covered with mats, 
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and guarded by soldiers armed with 
muskets. 

Soon afterwards they received an 
invitation to visit O Riou Riou, the 
reigning sovereign, who had estab- 
lished his residence at Toyai. They 
repaired thither, and found him a 
fut, heavy, dirty man, and a prey to 
unsightly disease. His dwelling was 
a poor straw-built hut, 25 or 30 feet 
long, and half as many wide; and 
the roof covered with cocoa leaves 
and sea-weed. The same military 
indications prevailed here as at 
Kayerooa: guns were mounted to 
command the shore, and abundance 
of soldiers paraded in every direction. 
At a subsequent interview his ma- 
jesty appeared in the uniform of a 
colonel of hussars, with a hat like 
those worn by the marshals of France. 
From Mr. Young, an Englishman, 
long domiciliated here, as well as 
from a talkative, conceited Gascon, 
who assumed the character of a phy- 
sician, they obtained much informa- 
tion on the politics of the island ; 
and from the indolent and inefficient 
character of the reigning sovereign, 
were led to anticipate an approach- 
ing convulsion and change ot govern- 
ment. 

The period of their arrival was, 
indeed, peculiarly critical ; for it was 
soon after the death of Tamahaamah, 
who was long betore known to Eu- 
rope by the narrative of Vancouver. 
The character of this chief excites at 
once surprise and ‘admiration. By 
native energy of mind he raised him- 
self and his country from barbarism 
and ignorance — judiciously turned to 
iulvantage the example and assistance 
of Europeans and Americans—curbed 
the turbulent spirit of his chiefs— 
established a police, and put a stop 
to the sanguinary rites of his subjects. 
Ile laid also the foundation of a naval 
power, and formed an army, which 
he reduced to the most rigorous dis- 
cipline. His very virtues, however, 
Were tinctured with the savage cha- 
racter, He was severe in his punish- 
ments; and actuated with a spirit of 
conquest, which was not bounded to 
the Sandwich islands, for he meditat- 
ed the invasion of the more distant 
xroupes of the Friendly and Society 
Isles, when death put a period to his 
career. His memory is cherished 
with a degree of respect amounting 
almost to adoration, and his name is 
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never mentioned without awakening 
the most lively emotions of grief and 
regret. This feeling is heightened 
by the contrast between his heroic 
character and that of his indolent 
and inefficient son. He purchased a 
brig and two fine schooners from the 
Americans, increased the number of 
his double or war canoes, built forts, 
and collected magazines of arms and 
ammunition ; and, at his death, left 
the sum of 500,000 doilars in his 
treasury. 

It would be unreasonable to expect, 
from voyagers of the present day, any 
important addition to that knowledge 
of these islands which we have derived 
trom Cook, Vancouver, and others. 
The want of chastity among the wo- 
men is, however, strongly marked ; 
and, from the account of M. Arago, 
this failing pervades every rank of 
society, not excepting the wives of 
the chiefs, who appeared by no means 
disposed to repel any degree of fami- 
liarity. Their system of domestic 
polity is yet il understood ; but it 
appears, that the most severe and 
frequent punishments are inflicted for 
breaches of the taboo. Their modes 
of execution are, by dashing out the 
brains of the offender with a club, or 
fastening him to a tree and strangling 
him with a cord passed round the 
neck. As if to add to the poignancy 
of suffering, the criminal is previously 
subjected to a fast of forty-eight 
hours. Women are punished with 
death for eating of bananas, hogs, or 
cocoa nuts—for tasting food dressed 
at a fire kindled by a man, or even 
for smoking a pipe which a man has 
lighted. 

From the Sandwich isles the crew 
of the Uranie expected to proceed to 
Otaheite ; and they had scarcely put 
to sea betore they revelled in imagin- 
ation in the delights of that abode of 
licentious pleasure, but, to their re- 
gret and disappointment, their course 
was directed to New South Wales. 
On reaching Sydney, our author was 
surprised to discover the arts and re- 
finements of Europe in a country 
which, a few years ago, was a mere 
wilderness, and brought into cultiva- 
tion by the hands of felons. He 
speaks in the warmest terms of the 
attention which he and his fellaw- 
voyagers experienced, but his de- 
scriptions offer no novelty to the 
English reader. We shall therefore 
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merely observe, that they sailed for 
Cape Horn; but, on approaching 
that point, they were shipwrecked 
on ove of the Malouine, or Falkland, 
islands. Here their voyage of dis- 
covery may be said to terminate. 
After struggling some time with the 
difficulties of their situation, they 
were enabled to hire an American 
vessel, which was employed in the 
seal fishery at a neighbouring island. 
They proceeded to Monte Video, 
where they made a short stay—then 


to Rio Janeiro—and, finally, dis- 
embarking at Havre, had again the 
satistaction of breathing their native 
air. 

We have only to add, that the 
narrative is illustrated with a series 
of plates, in the lithographic style, 
which appear to be spirited and ac- 
curaie representations ; and that the 
transiation, in general, is well exe- 
cuted, though the diction of the ori- 
ginal is occasionally deformed with a 
little national aflectation. 








A COMMENT ON THE DIVINE COMEDY OF DANTE.® 


Percotevansi incontro.— Dante Inf. c. 7, v. 28. 
Both smote together.— Cary. 
Ho! charge, hurra, jolt, bound, rebound! 


From the last of these lines, which 
we have selected as our motto, some 
of our readers will perhaps conclude 
that this book is a jocular perform- 
ance, or, as it has been termed of 
late years, a hoax. But it was put 
into our hands very seriously, with a 
desire that we should review it ; and 
it ls our intention to treat it with all 
due gravity. The writer tells us in 
his preface that he has lived in Italy 
many years, and (to use his own 
phrase) that “he is likely to continue ;” 
that “he has attached himself en- 
tirely unto the chief of the celebrated 
ruscan triumvirate,” and “ proposes 
rc historical, philosophical, critical 
“ucidation of his author’s sentiments 
and intentions, because the different 
works, historical or literary, to which 
the reader may recur, have too length- 
cued a way before them to allow of 
their delaying on the same topics 
more than more or less cursorily.” 
‘ The variety, shortness, and inde- 
pendence of the articles” of his work, 
“ would,” he says, “ render it as fit 
to be taken up and thrown down, 
~ taken up again, as Montaigne’s 
will Le ; not that he supposes any one 
Ne os so ungenerous as to suspect 
om presuming to compare himself 
the gon enes except merely as to 
te neonnected nature of the parts 

cir compositions.” In a short 


Commentator’s Translation, p. 430. 


account of Dante’s writings, he enu- 
merates his “ Historical Tracts, in 
Italian, of which very little now re- 
mains” (we believe so, having never 
before heard of any), ana omits the 
Vita Nuova; which is of the less 
importance, as all other biographers 
have noticed it. He then gives us 
some information, touching Dante 
himself, which is equally novel and 
curious ; that “ of the various re- 
markable men of his day, whether 
Italians, French, Germans, Spaniards, 
or Saracens, there was scarcely one 
with whom he was not personally 
acquainted.” The writer does not 
tell us how he found out this ; but it 
is sufficient that he says so. His 
reasons for concluding that Dante 
was intimate with Marco Polo are 
so strongly put, that it would be vain 
to dispute them: “ With Marco Polo, 
the earliest modern who performed a 
famous voyage of discovery, Dante 
must have been intimately acquainted, 
and learned from him many things 
about the countries beyond the Line, 
which are not to be found in Polo's 
book.” Nothing indeed is easier to 
show, if we admit this proof (and 
who will question ant that Dante 
must have been intimately acquainted 
with all the authors of his own time, 
and learned from them many things 
not to be found in their books. 
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After this account of his author, 
he proceeds to speak of translations 
of the Divina Commedia. The one 
which least dissatisfies him, is the 
Latin version of Carlo d’Aquino. It 
is very modest in him to omit his 
own, as the reader will see by a few 
specimens, with which he has fa- 
voured us in the course of his work. 
In English he is acquainted with 
two, although he did not know any 
thing of the existence of either till 
very lately. - With regard to one of 
them,” he adds, “ it is quite unne- 
cessary to notice it; for ramblingly 
paraphrastic as it is, I believe, if the 
title page were cut out and the book 
handed to me, I should not be aware 
it was intended for a translation of 
Dante. The other is, indeed, a very 
different production ; I mean that of 
Mr. Cary. Its fidelity is exemplary, 
and, although somewhat of a para- 
phrase, it is far from loose.” How 
happy Mr. Cary must have been at 
hearing such a sentence from such a 


judge. Poor easy man! Let no poet 


or translator confide too much in the 
first coaxing he receives from his critic. 
Perhaps the little mouse, that is first 
stroked by the velvet paws of gri- 
malkin, and then let loose for a mo- 
ment, expects that it shall be suffer- 
ed to go about its business, and tell 
the rest of the brood what a pretty 
play-fellow it had met with, 
Velouté comme nous, 
Marqueté, longue queue, une humble con- 
tenance, 
but, alas! the next tap will be a ruder 
one; then comes a scratch, then a 
downright rending of its sleek ermine, 
tll at last it is fain to squeak and run 
for its life. “ A very different pro- 
duction—fidelity exemplary—though 
somewhat of a paraphrase, far from 
loose.” Good ; ut what follows ? 





But whatever its literal merits, it does 
not give, nor pretend to give, any of the 
melody of the original. Dante writes in 
rhyme, and in a measure whose chief merits 
are pliancy and concision—Mr.Cary in blank 
verse, imitative of the stateliness and occa- 
sional prolixity of Milton. Be it observed, 
that before Dante, neither terza rima nor 
blank verse (versi sciolti) existed in Italian, 
though both now do ; and Cesarotti, Alfieri, 
Parini, Bettinelli, &c. prove that the latter 
is no less adapted to the genius of the lan- 
guage than the former. Dante might then 
just as easily have invented blank verse as 
forza rima, if there was not something in 





rhyme which pleased his ear more. He 
had begun his poem in Latin heroics, but 
soon changed both tongue and metre. Who 
knows how many metres he might have 
tried, before he decided for terza rima? His 
smaller poems display a variety of metres. 
Any of these, or blank verse, were as easy 
an invention as terzarima. But in choosing 
this last, he, in my opinion, chose well ; 
for no other seems capable of such variety 
—being alike proper for the highest and 
the lowest themes, and susceptible of every 
gradation of sound, to accompany each co- 
lour of eloquence, from rapid argument to 
playful imagery, from expanding tender- 
ness to sarcasm and vehemence, from the 
sublimest simplicity to magnificence of 
description. Concision, however, is the 
chief peculiarity of Dante’s style; even 
where he enters into descriptive details 
(which is rarely), his expressions are con- 
ciser than those of any other writer would 
have been on a similar occasion: no rhythm 
then is more unlike his than the Miltonic. 
Why then imagine that he would have se- 
lected it, had he written in English? He 
might have changed language, yet not ear. 
If we are to argue from analogy, it will not 
follow that because he preferred rhyme in 
his native tongue, he would blank verse in 
ours; and that he would choose in English 
the metre most entirely dissimilar to the 
one he liked best in Italian. Before Lord 
Byron employed terza rima, it might have 
been objected that there was something in 
that fine metre not agreeing with the form 
of our language ; but that doubt is now va- 
nished. Perhaps Mr. Haley removed it 
before ; but I cannot speak of his verses, 
having never seen them. But there is a 
far more ancient and higher authority for 
English terza rima than Mr. Haley—au- 
thority of which I was not aware till this 
very morning, the authority of the partial 
translator and frequent imitator of Dante— 
Milton. His version of the second Psalin 
is in regular terza rima. P. xxi. 


Perhaps if the critic had taken a 
few mornings more to inquire into 
the matter, he might have found that 
several of our old writers, as Lord 
Surrey, Sir Thomas Wyatt, Sir Fran- 
cis Bryan, and Sir Philip Sidney, had 
used the terza rima long before Mil- 
ton; and that Gray, in those posthu- 
mous papers for which we are 5° 
much indebted to Mr. Mathias, has 
observed that “though the invention 
has usually been ascribed to Dante, 
there is a poem (called the Pataflio) 
extant, written in this very measure, 
by Ser Brunetto Latini, who was 
Dante’s master, and who died !' 
1294.” Gray adds, that it was p!o- 
bably the invention of the Provencals, 
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who used it in their Syrvientes (or 
satires), whence the Italians have 
commonly called it Serventese. (Vol. 
ii. p. 21.) What now becomes of the 
hypothesis, that Dante might just as 
easily have invented blank verse, and 
of his having tried many metres be- 
fore he decided? It might have been 
mentioned by this writer, in the fair- 
ness which he professes towards Mr. 
Cary, of whom he says, “ he is, I 
believe, a fair antagonist, and I will 
treat him fairly,” that Mr. Cary says 
not a word of his imagining that 
Dante would have used blank verse 
had he written in English. He merely 
uses it himself; but it does not fol- 
low, that because a translator finds it 
convenient to use a certain measure, 
he must therefore suppose that the 
poet whom he translates would have 
used the same. An original writer is 
master of what he shall say next, 
and has sometimes a happy thought 
suggested to him by the rhyme it- 
self. The translator has no such ad- 
vantage, and will be apt to employ 
the metre that will leave him most at 
liberty to make choice of such words 
as shall best convey the sense of 
his original. Mr. Cary might have 
managed better if he had possessed 
the ingenuity of the learned com- 
mentator. But he shall tell his own 
tale Long before seeing Mr. 
Cary’s translation, I had begun to at- 
tempt one conformably to the prin- 
ciples just disclosed. That transla- 
tion of mine I have since suppressed ; 
yet not until two cantos were printed, 
as well as the comments on them.” 
He then goes on to clear himself 
from the “ impeachment of being, in 
this, an imitator of Lord Byron, and 
to apologize for the points in which 
his varies a little from that of Lord 
Byron's.” Let who will impeach him, 
we will not ; let who will refuse his 
apology, we will accept it. Who, 
indeed, could be so hard as to deny 
im any thing after hearing his can- 
did confession, in the following words? 
’ The naked truth is best. About 
‘IX years since, I turned five cantos 
of Dante precisely into the same 
re which is in the Prophecy of 
Pi but afterwards found it so 
-eavy that I renounced it.” Here it 
. natural to ask, if the writer, with 
he knowledge of these principles which 
ly re disclosed, and after havin 
°a so many years in Italy, foun 





the measure so heavy that he re. 
nounced it, after going through five 
cantos ; this very measure which was 
fixed on by Dante (perhaps after 
trying many metres) for his handed 
cantos, should he not have had a lit- 
tle compassion on Mr. Cary, who has 
never been in Italy, nor ever had 
** this writer's principles disclosed to 
him?” Where we see one virtue, we 
expect to find another. Of want of 
sincerity no one will accuse our com- 
mentator, when he thus accounts for 
his failure: “ The fault,” says he, 
«« was possibly entirely my own; but 
also I could not remedy it.” The 
fault his own? and why not Dante’s, 
who tried so many metres, and might 
as well have invented blank verse, but 
chose this, which in his own language 
is so famous for melody, and pliancy, 
and concision, but which an ingenious 
English gentleman, who has lived in 
Italy many years, finds so heavy, that 
after translating five cantos he re- 
nounces it? A poet, who took such 
ungenerous advantages in his own 
language, did not deserve to be trans- 
lated. But what will not the art of 
ingenious men accomplish? For 
though the commentator (or hears 
he rather the translator?) owns that 
the fault was possibly entirely his 
own, but also he could not remedy it, 
yet in the very next sentence he tells 
us that he did remedy it, and in what 
manner. “ Without troubling others,” 
says he, “I meditated on the mat- 
ter ; and the consequence was, that I 
at last determined to allow myself 
the liberty of varying my lines from 
eight to ten syllables, instead of 
giving them all the fine heroic com- 
plement ; as well as of using double 
rhymes at pleasure. Even his lord- 
ship uses them.” Here one scarcely 
knows which to commend most, the 
forbearance in not troubling others, 
the magnanimous resolution not to 
give all the lines the fine heroic com- 
plement, or the politeness to his lord~ 
ship. The result of this solitary 
meditation, however, was, that the 
terza rima should be used with verses 
from eight to ten syllables, and dou- 
ble rhymes at pleasure, which even 
his lordship uses. But this was not 
the whole of our author's invention 
when he meditated upon the matter ; 
for with him a full heroic line answers 
to the Alexandrine; that is, the 
English verse of five feet answers to 
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one of six. This may perplex some 
readers at first, but the whole is very 
simple. Six is one more than five, 
but an Alexandrine consists of six ; 
five is one more than four, therefore 
a verse of five answers to an Alex- 
andrine. It is no more than if one 
should say, a man of six feet is a tall 
man; and five feet is one more than 
four, as six is one more than five, 
and therefore a man of five feet an- 
swers to a tall man. Q. E. D. 

One might have hoped that such a 
discovery would have put the learned 
commentator in good humour with 
himself, and with all around him. But 
no; after seeing Mr. Cary’s unfortu- 
nate translation, he took the resolu- 
tion to suppress his own ; and, at the 
same time, entered his protest against 
the former, drawn up in the following 
most awful form of words, ‘ pro- 
testing (as I hereby most solemnly 
do) against his metre, its want of 
harmony, his paraphrases, and, in 
fine, all that appertains to style, as 
totally inadequate to convey the re- 
motest resemblance to the poetry of 
his original.” Well-a-day for Mr. 
Cary! But this is not the worst of 
his offences. For the exemplary 
fidelity, for which at the outset he 
was so liberally praised, turns out to 
be a mere imposition; since a great 
many passages are adduced from the 
first eight cantos (and there is not a 
cunto in the whole hundred in which 
there are not some inaccuracies) where 
he has misrepresented his original. 
We own ourselves to be a little in- 
terested in this matter. We shall 
therefore examine, one by one, all the 
charges of inaccuracy and misrepre- 
sentation that have been as yet 
brought, in order that the culprit 
may no longer plume himself in his 
false colours, but, if fairly detected, 
may receive the punishment he de- 
serves. 

1. The plaintiff's first count is, that 
“he cannot but object to the title, 
Vision, instead of that chosen by the 
author; and, the more so, because 
Italians enumerate among the many 
reasons, which induced him to call 
his book Comedy, the desire to avoid 
precieaty such low common-place, as 
Journey, Vision, or the * setup 
volendo chiamare la sua opera Cam- 
mino, 0 Visione, o con altro simile 
nome basso (Gelli, sopra lo Inferno 
de Dante, vol. i. p. 50).” Here Mr. 
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Cary must be satisfied to answer for 
himself, in the words of his preface. 
“‘ In one or two of those editions” 
editions of the original) “ is to be 
found the title of « The Vision,’ which 
I have adopted, as more conformable 
to the genius of our language, than 
that of ‘ The Divine Comedy.’ Dante 
himself, I believe, termed it simply 
‘ The Comedy ;’ in the first place, 
because the style was of the middle 
kind; and, in the next, because the 
story (if story it may be called) ends 
happily.” In glancing an eye over 
the titles of different editions, we 
find a great variety. There is “ Ca- 
pitola,” and “ ‘'Terze Rime,” and 
“« Rime,” and “ Lo Inferno Purga- 
torio” and “ Paradiso,” and “ Comme- 
dia, or Comedia,” and “ Visione.” 
Mr. Cary has given his reason for 
preferring the last; but as our ex- 
pounder and Gelli object to it as low 
common-place, it must be discarded 
in future; and we do hereby give 
notice to all editors and translators, 
not to use it under pain of their dis- 
pleasure. 

2. Canto 1. “ In Mr. Cary’s 
translation of v. 20 of the original, 
he gives ‘ recesses,’ instead of ‘ lake 
of the heart ;’ and thus not only im- 
pairs the imagery of the passage, but 
removes what was intended to be a 
scientific position. Yet even the lines 
quoted from Redi might have eim- 
boldened him to be more literal. 
The expounder himself in his note on 
this line observes, “ It is a matter 
on which Fontanini and others quote 
our poet; but I need not enter into 
the discussion.” Venturi’s remark on 
it is, that “ some think Dante, by the 
lake of the heart, means its ventr!- 
cles , others, the pericardium.” As 
soon as the “ scientific position” has 
been settled, Mr. Cary must answer 
for having removed it. In the meat- 
time, he is responsible for having 
wilfully impaired the imagery, unless 
he can show that “in my hearts 
lake” would have sounded very like 
nonsense in English, and that “ in the 
lake of my heart” would have been 
unmetrical. 

3. V.30. “ Mr. Cary falls into the 
usual error of explaining it by “ 
ascending, the weight of the body 
rests on the hinder foot!’” Those 
who prefer an unusual error will re- 
fer to the expounder’s note of tw? 
pages and a half on this passdg® 
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from whence it appears that he had 

himself with exemplary fidelity ” 

translated 

Si che 'I pié fermo sempre era ‘l pil basso, 
With steps that backward hung, 


which he rightly says was “ an un- 
natural, unavailing gait.” Mr. Cary 
is guilty of persevering in the usual 
error; and the only excuse for him 
is, that there is no other way of ex- 
plaining the line, by which it can ap- 
pear that Dante contrived to move 
himself forwards. 

4. V. 43. “ He makes a diffi- 
culty where there is really none. He, 
in part, remedies this by translating 
right ; but his note (notwithstanding 
his encomiast) taxes his original with 
an obscurity which it does not merit.” 
Here again Mr. Cary may have leave 
to speak for himself in his note on 
this line. 


A late editor of the Divina Commedia, 
Signor Zotti, has spoken of the present 
translation as the only one that has render- 
ed this passage rightly ; but Mr. Hayley 
had shown me the way, in his very skilful 
version of the first three cantos of the In- 
ferno, inserted in his notes to his Essay on 
Epic Poetry : 

—— I now was raised to hope sublime 
By those bright omens of my fate benign, 
The beauteous beast, and the sweet hour of 

prime. 

All the commentators whom I have 
seen, understand our poet to say, that the 
season of the year and the hour of the day 
induced him to hope for the gay skin of the 
panther ; and there is something in the six- 
teenth canto (v. 107) which countenances 
this interpretation, although that which I 
have followed still appears to me the more 
probable. 


_Mr. Cary, when he “ ventured to 
differ from all the commentators,” 
ought not to have expressed the least 
doubt about his being right. There 
1s nothing like a good assurance. 

lhe learned expounder himself (as 
he tells us) ‘ does not reject a sus- 
picion of a hope, alluding to some 
particular appearances then well 
known, but long since irreparably 
sunk into oblivion.” As soon as he 
discovers what grounds there are for 
his suspicion, we trust he will ease 
the anxiety which he has created in 
our minds on this head. 


5. V. 45. Mr. Cary falls into the 
common abuse of being strained, if not 
quite unintelligible, by interpreting the 
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three beasts, Ambition, Luxury, Avarice. 
This, to be sure, is rather to be attributed 
to the commentators than to him; as his 
not giving any explanation of the allego- 
rical forest, the sun-clad mountain, the pass 
** that never left one alive,” is rather a de- 
ficiency than defect; and if he gave no 
notes at all, such a deficiency would not de- 
serve animadversion ; and one might sup- 
pose that he fully comprehended the whole, 
though it was not in his plan to explain it 
to his readers. But as it is, I cannot con- 
ceive how he could clearly understand his 
original; and who, without understanding 
clearly, can translate clearly? ‘The citation 
he gives from Jeremiah might have made 
him approach nearer the truth. 

As the abuse Mr. Cary has fallen 
into of being strained, if not quite 
unintelligible, is the common one, he 
must abide it as well as he can, and 
the more “ as it is rather to be attri- 
buted to the commentators than to 
him.” But, behold, how vain his pre- 
tensions to fidelity, for the expounder 
himself cannot conceive how he could 
understand his original. All that can 
be said for Mr. Cary is, that if he 
had attempted an explanation of the 
allegorical forest, the sun-clad moun- 
tain, the pass “ that never left one 
alive” (we own we should have 
translated che non lascid giammai 
persona viva, “ which no one ever 
left alive”), he must have derived 
such explanation from the commen- 
tators; and it is as well he did not, 
as he has been deceived by trusting 
to their interpretations already. It 
will be found throughout that Mr. 
Cary has not been near so full as he 
might have been on the allegory ; 
and this is the more inexcusable, as 
by translating any of the old com- 
mentators, he might easily have 
swelled his book to almost any size, 
ana, after all, have left the matter as 
uncertain as he found it; for both 
which advantages the reader would, 
no doubt, have been very thankful to 
him. It is our intention, before we 
conclude, to say a few words on the 
expounder’s interpretation of the al- 
legory in this first canto ; but we will 
not now interrupt the course of his 
strictures on Mr. Cary’s translation. 


6. V.70. Instead of either translating 
literally, ** though late,”’ or at least para- 
phrasing it rightly, he makes a paraphrase 
which is in all probability a false one. 

Here Mr. Cary must answer for 
himself in his note on the ane. 
“ Nacqui sub Julio ancorché fosse 
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tardi.” This is explained by the com- 
mentator, “Although it were rather 
late with respect to my birth, before 
Julius Cesar assumed the supreme 
authority, and made himself perpe- 
tual dictator. Virgil indeed was 
born twenty-five years before that 
event.” The learned expounder, in 
his translation, had not only avoided 
the difficulty, but imtroduced, as he 
says, “ an artful beauty.” “ My 
‘ though late,’ retains all the uncer- 
tainty of the original—Ancorche 
fosse tardi;” (not quite, for he 
omits the fosse) “ and in this, I obey 
Ascensius, who, in speaking of a dis- 
puted passage in the Afneid, aflirms 
it is sometimes an artful beauty to 
arrange a phrase so, that it becomes 
susceptible of a variety of explica- 
tions. 


7. V. 109. Mr. Cary’s misconstruction 
of the entire allegory leads him into the 
common difficulty of making Can chase 
** avarice” through every town ; which who 
can comprehend ? 


The expounder’s note of ten pages 
on this passage gives us no insight 
into his mind on the subject. Here 
he has again much the advantage 
over Mr. Cary, who “ is led into the 
common difficulty” by following some 
of the most approved commentators, 
when he might have substituted for 
it an uncommon difficulty of his own. 
Mr. Cary’s misconstruction of the 
** entire allegory” is the more unac- 
countable, as he has just been ac- 
cused of not giving any explanation 
of the greater part of it. By this it 
would seem as if the learned ex- 
pounder must be as intimately ac- 
quainted with Mr. Cary as Dante 
was “ with Marco Polo, the first 
modern who made a famous voyage of 
discovery, and learned from him many 
things which are not to be found in 
his book.” The expounder observes 
that, “ although we may go with the 
momentary stream, so far as to con- 
cede that the ‘hound’ may mean 
Can, in the absence of any thing 
more plausible, we must not permit 
our condescension for an hypothesis 
totally modern, and which, I repeat it, 
is without a shadow of any ancient au- 
thority, to lead us so wrong as to 
imagine (with those who disregard 
dates) that the present passage was 
composed in gratitude for hospitality 
received from Can.” P. 45. There is 
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nothing, we repeat it, like a good as. 
surance. This hypothesis, which js 
pronounced to be totally modern, and 
without a shadow of any ancient au- 
thority, is now before us in Vellu- 
tello’s note on the passage, printed 
in his edition of 1544. “ Fingendo 
per quello pronosticar di Can Grande, 
primo de laScala, Signor di Verona; et 
predice cio che, allhora era presente, 
perche Dante nel suo esilio fu molto 
sovenuto ne suoi bisogni da questo 
Signore.” “ Feigning thereby to prog- 
nosticate of Can Grande, the first of 
la Scala, Lord of Verona; and he 
predicts that which was then pre- 
sent; because Dante, in his banish- 
ment, was much supplied in his 
wants by this lord.” To the expound- 
er’s own objection, that the “‘ passage 
was in all probability written before 
Can was five years old, and certainly 
before Dante had had any opportu- 
nity of appreciating his character,” 
he has himself supplied an answer ; 
for at p.8. of his Comment, he 
says, “ He (Dante) might have al- 
tered many things in these canti, 
long after having composed them ; 
some I am sure he did.” Nothing can 
be fairer than this way of proceed- 
ing; nor has Mr. Cary any right 
to complain of an opponent, who 
thus handsomely knocks his own ar- 
guments in the head. 


8. V.117. By citing from Revel. ix. 
G, Mr. Cary leads the reader into the 
mistake of ascribing to ** second death,” a 
signification which it does not, cannot bear, 
—the biblical one. 


The learned expounder is to be 
commended for his discretion in not 
telling us what he supposed the bib- 
lical signification to be. It is, in 
fact, that which he himself affixes to 
the passage in Dante, by these words 
of his Comment: “ This is indu- 
bitable, that his second death mtans 
either oblivion, or amnihilation,” (?- 
56.) To aviroeroy riv adyoug votl- 
Tat, we tov Oavarov mavddyEvoy aro~ 
wé Torro, says Arethas, on this 
verse, as cited in Gregory's Greek 
Testament. Querent (vel optabunt 
homines mortem) pre fame grav!s- 
sima, pre summa anxietate, vel do- 
lore, ut a tantis malis liberentur. In 
the notes in Poli Synopsis ad locum. 

9. V.134. Mr. Cary misinterprets St. 


Peter's Gate the Gate of Purgatory, in- 
stead of Paradise. 
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The learned expounder, in his 
notes, says that Landino, and some of 
his predecessors too, understood it so ; 
and that their interpretation has been 
followed by almost all the modern 
commentators, except Daniello and 
Biagioli. Mr. Cary must be as con- 
tented as he can under his error, 
seeing he shares it with such com- 
pany, and not envy too much the 
illumination of those who have dis- 
covered it to be evident, that Dante 
asks Virgil to lead him so that he 
might see the gate of Paradise, after 
the Roman poet had just assured him 
that it was utterly impossible for him 
to take him thither, 


——For that Almighty king 
Who reigns above, a rebel to his law 
Adjudges me; and therefore hath decreed 
That to his city none through me should 
come.—Cary’s Trans. 


10. Canto2. V. 9 Mr. Cary is a 
little inaccurate in translating nobilitate, 
* eminent endowments.”” For thus he 
strictly limits the signification of nobility to 
one, and indeed its higher sense ; whereas 
it was probably intended to convey some, 
though a secondary reference to the birth- 
rights of its author at the same time. 


It is very forbearing in the ex- 
pounder not to press this objection ; 
not to show by what secondary refer- 
ence Dante intended to allude to his 
right by birth of having an excellent 
memory. He would thus have clear- 
ly proved the existence of those pro- 
perties which he ascribes to Dante, 
in his comment on this line; “ the 
pride of elevated birth, and the mi- 
nuteness of a profound genealogist.” 


ll. V. 93. That fierce fire. Yon 
would be clearer. 


Esto incendio is the original. 


12. V.94. Donna gentil is made to 
mean Divine Mercy, without a notion of her 
having been. a real lady. Yet without this, 
it were hard to enter into the spirit of the 
author. Who can well express what he 
does not feel ? 

The expounder here again makes 
an objection to Mr. Cary’s translation 
none part of his book, which he is 
So kind as to answer in another. In 
u's comment on this very line, he 
“ays, ““ Whether this lady be a per- 
ao of Divine Charity, as is 
‘aid, I cannot exactly aver ; nor is it 
much to our purpose to inquire.” 
in ough the learned gentleman’s feel- 

88, however, may be dispensed with, 


yet Mr. Cary ought to have paid 
more attention to a real lady, whom 
it seems the expounder has disco- 
vered, from a manuscript in Florence, 
to be no less a personage than Dante’s 
Gentucca. Of this real lady, there 
has been a most unpardonable ne- 
glect, inasmuch as no comment, with 
which the learned gentleman is ac- 
quainted, either in writing, or in 
print, has ever deigned to say a 
syllable on the subject, except this 
same manuscript in the Riccardi 
Library. (P. 141.) Mr. Cary and 
his predecessors would, of course, all 
make the same apology, that they did 
not know of this mention of the lady, 
and that they never dreamed of her 
being in Paradise, as she was at this 
time living on earth. 

13. V.108. It is an unreasonable de- 
ficiency not to have marked the true signi- 
fication of the allegorical images, ‘‘ death” 
and ** torrent”? (fiumania); for it is not 
so obvious that every reader may discover 
it. This observation were not made, had 
Mr. Cary no notes: but he has many that 
are mere superfluities, when compared with 
the necessary explanation of the text. 


How, Mr. Cary will ask, could he 
have known the frue signification be- 
fore the learned gentleman had dis- 
closed it to the world, in the follow- 
ing passage of his Comment ? 

The ever-flowing flood that never finds 
an ocean to arrest it, and which is evidently 
another symbol for that called a forest, 
vale, or wilderness, in canto the first (the 
ills besetting a politician), is only the tor- 
rent of iniquity, so often introduced in the 
Bible: as ** the wicked came upon me like 
a wide breaking in of waters ; in the deso- 
lation they rolled themselves upon me. 
Then the waters had overwhelmed us, the 
stream had gone over our soul, the proud 
waters had gone over our soul.” 


Perhaps Mr. Cary will say for him- 


‘self, that though he reads the Psalms 


of David regularly at church, yet 
being no great politician himself, he 
did not perceive that David here 
meant the “ills besetting a politi- 
cian;” and as little, that Dante, 
whom he reads sometimes at home, 
had any such allusion. What want 
of discernment! But who can ex- 
press what he does not feel ? 


14. V.124. Mr. Cary calls the three 
maids, ‘* Divine Mercy, Lucia, and Bea- 
trice,”” an odd jumble of fact and allegory. 
In all this he seems not quite to have un- 
derstood his original. 
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What says our expositor himself 
of these three real ladies? “ M. Bia~- 
gioli, in his late Comment, calls the 
passage about the three ladies the 
most obscure and difficult of any 
throughout the whole Divina Com- 
media; and although I am not in 
this exactly of his opinion, yet it is 
certain that the various allegorical 
subtilties introduced by those, who 
pretend to expound it, suffice to con- 
fuse any head.” Probably Mr. Cary 
will urge that he does not reckon his 
head at any time a very clear one, 
that he had a particular objection to 
confusing it still more, and was 
therefore very shy of these three real 
ladies. Shilly Shally! faint-hearted 
man! who would not confuse his 
head in such a cause? Thou art 
worse than Abraham Slender, when 
he was a-wooing the fair Ann Page. 
« Will't please your worship to come 
in, Sir?—S/. No, I thank you, for- 
sooth heartily ; I am very well.” Not 
so the learned gentleman. He ven- 
tures on boldly, and is, in imitation 
of Longinus himself, “ the great 
contusion he describes.” 

I trust, (says he,) I have been able 
to divest it of all obscurity. I suppose 
there is no man of Dante's time of life 
without some dear deceased friends, who it 
is soothing to think are employed in watch- 
ing over him from the lofty regions of light 
and happiness, whither their spirits are 
gone. We all, I hope, share such a pleasing 
though melancholy persuasion. Dante then, 
in expressing it, did nothing but what was 
natural ; and, if there is any singularity in 
his doing so, it is only that he is singularly 
true to nature. It was an encomium on 
his own virtue as well as theirs, to represent 
the three females whom he had admired on 
earth, as become three saints in Paradise, 
(P. 153.) 

Now the expounder had himself 
observed (p. 142) “ that in Purga- 
tory we shall find Gentucca,” oe 
he makes one of these three ladies) 
* spoken of as on earth, and that here 
she is represented as already in Para- 
dise.” “ There is only one way,” he 
adds, “ of reconciling these things, 
—conjecturing that the author here 
ventures on her apotheosis before her 
death.” O! exquisite feeling of Dante 
for his decéaeel friends, who could 
imagine a young lady still living, and 
tenderly beloved by him, to be dead 
and buried, and “ soothe himself 


with thinking that she was watching 
over him in that lofty region of light 
and happiness whither her spirit was 
gone!” But, says our ingenious com- 
mentator, “ thisis highly poetic, be- 
cause highly tender, natural, and 
sublime. There is nothing in this 
hard to understand ; and this, and no 
more than this, is in the text.” There 
is something so happy in the critic’s 
illusion, that we really feel some 
pain in wakening him out of it. But 
perhaps it will continue, and we shall 
not hear the mournful reproach of 
“’ Pol, me occidistis amici.” If so, 
who will refuse hereafter to contuse 
his head for three real ladies ? 


15. V. 142. Mr. Cary makes cam. 
mino alto e silvestro, ** deep and woody 
way.” It should be steep, ete. per celsa ca- 
cumina, as Aquino translates ; for Dante's 
descending did not prevent the path from 
being steep. 

Landino’s note is “ Entrai per !o 
camino alto cioe profundo: come di- 
ciamo alto mare ed alto fiume.” The 
expounder is too deep for us if he 
does not see that the meaning oi 
steep is included in this word, as tlic 
less is in the greater. 

16. Canto 3. V. 32. Error instcad 
of horror is the usual reading; but I am 
inclined to adopt the latter without reserve, 
not because it seems to me the most pocticu! 
and intelligible, and much less, because it 
is authorized by Velutello and Lombardi, 
(for these would be no authorities when 
opposed to the academy) as cited by Mr. 
Cary, but on what I take to be the very 
best possible authority—that of Boccacciv. 


Mr. Cary must answer for himselt 
in his note. Instead of “ error, 
Vellutello’s edition of 1544, has “ or- 
ror,” remarked also by Landino, in 
his notes. So much mistaken is the 
collater of the Monte Casino manu- 
script, in calling it “ lezione da 
niuno notata,” “ a reading which no 
one has observed.” Mr. Cary will, 
yerhaps, insist that the expounder s 
con still remains so confused after 
his encounter with the three real la- 
dies, that he mistakes Lombardi for 
Landino, though there are nearly 
three hundred years between them, 
and an English word for an Italian 
one; “horror” for “ orror.’ 


(The remainder of this Review in 
our next.) 
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LETTERS TO A YOUNG MAN WHOSE EDUCATION HAS 
BEEN NEGLECTED. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 


No. 


Ill, 


On Languages. 


My Dear S1x,—In my three fol- 
lowing letters I am to consider, Ist. 
Languages ; 2d. Logic; Arts of Me- 
mory; not as parts of knowledge 
sought or valued on their own ac- 
count, but simply as the most general 
amongst the means and instruments 
of the student, estimated therefore 
with a reference to the number and 
importance of the ends which they fur- 
ther, and fairly to be presumed in all 
schemes of self-improvement liberally 
planned. In this letter I will speak of 
languages ; my thoughts, anda twenty 
years’ experience as a student, having 
furnished me with some hints that 
may be useful in determining your 
choice, where choice is at first sight 
so difficult, and the evils of an erro- 
neous choice to great. 

On this Babel of an earth which 
you and I inhabit, there are said to 
be about threé thousand languages 
and jargons. Of nearly five hundred, 
you will find a specimen in the Mith- 
ridates of Adelung, and in some other 
German works of more moderate 
bulk.* _The final purposes of this 
Vast engine for separating nations, it 
is not difficult in part to perceive ; 
and it is presumable that these pur- 
poses have been nearly fulfilled; since 
there can be little doubt that within 
the next two centuries, all the barba- 
rous languages of the earth (‘ e. 
those without a literature) will be 
= mos 7 strangled and exter- 
nina our European langua 
viz. the English, the Seite, She 
Portuguese, and the Russian. Cen- 
tral Africa, and thai only, can resist 
“ momentum of civilization for a 
onger period. Now, languages are 
sometimes studied, not as a key to so 
many bodies of literature, but as an 
object per se; for example, by Sir 


W. Jones, Dr. Leyden, &c.: and 
where the researches are conducted 
with the enthusiasm and the sagacity 
of the late extraordinary Professor 
of Oriental languages in Edinburgh, 
Dr. Alexander Murray, it is impos- 
sible to withhold one’s admiration : 
he had a theory, and distinct pur- 
poses, which shed light upon his paths 
that are else “as dark as Erebus.” 
Such labors conducted in such a spirit 
must be important, if the eldest re- 
cords of the human race be impor- 
tant; for the affinities of language 
furnish the main clue for ascending, 
through thelabyrinths of nations,—to 
their earliest origins and connexions. 
To a professed linguist, therefore, the 
natural advice would be—examine 
the structure of as many languages 
as possible: gather as many thousand 
specimens as possible into your 
hortus siccus; beginning with the 
eldest forms of the Teutonic, viz. the 
Visigothic and the Icelandic, for 
which the aids rendered by modern 
learning are immense.—To a profess- 
ed philologist, I say, the natural ad- 
vice would be this. But to you, who 
have no such purposes, and whom I 
suppose to a for languages simply 
as avenues to literature not otherwise 
accessible, I will frankly say—start 
from this principle—that the act of 
learning a language is in itself an 
evil; and so frame your selection of 
languages, that the largest possible 
body of literature available for your 
purposes shall be laid open to you at 
the least possible price of time and 
mental energy squandered in this di- 
rection. I say this with some ear- 
nestness. For I will not conceal 
from you, that one of the habits most 
unfavourable to the growth and sin- 
cere culture of the intellect in our 





* Especially one, whose title I forget, by Vater, the editor and completer of the Mith- 


ridates, after Adelung 


’s death. By the way, for the sake of the merely English reader 


~ may be well to mention that the Mithridates is so called, with an allusion to the great 
thee of that name contempotary with Sylla, Lucullus, &c. of whom the tradition was 
pa an immense and polyglott army composed from a great variety of nations, he 
talk to every soldier in his own language. 
Marcu, 1893. 
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day is the facility with which men 
surrender themselves to the barren 
and ungenial labour of language 
learning. Unless balanced by studies 
that zive more exercise, more excite- 
ment, and more aliment to the facul- 
tics, | am convinced, by all Ll have ob- 
served, that this practice is the dry 
rot of the human mind. How should 
it be otherwise? The act of learning 
a science is good, not only for the 
knowledge which results, but for the 
exercise which attends it: the ener- 
vies which the learner is obliged to 
put forth, are true intellectual ener- 
gies: and his very errors are full of 
instruction. He fails to construct 
some leading idea ; or he even mis- 
constructs it: he places himself in a 
false position with respect to certain 
propositions ; views them from a false 
centre; makes a false or an imper- 
fect antithesis ; apprehends a defini- 
tion with insufficient rigour ; or fails 
in his use of it to keep it self-consis- 
tent. These and a thousand other 
errors are met by a thousand appro- 
pee resources—all of a true intel- 
ectual character ; comparing, com- 
bining, distinguishing, generalizing, 
subdividing, acts of abstraction and 
evolution, of synthesis and analysis, 
until the most torpid minds are ve- 
tilated, and healthily excited by this 
introversion of the faculties upon 
themselves. But in the study of lan- 
guage (with an exception, however, 
to a certain extent, in favour of Latin 
and Greek, which I shall notice here- 
after), nothing of all this can take 
place, and for one simple reason— 
that all is arbitrary. Wherever there 
is a law and system, wherever there 
is relation and correspondence of 
parts, the intellect will make its way ; 
will interfuse amongst the dry bones 
the blood and pulses of life, and create 
‘“‘a soul under the ribsof death.” But 
whatsoever is arbitrary and conven- 
tional, which yields no reason why 
it should be this way rather than that, 
obeying no theory or law, must, by its 
lifeless forms, kill and mortify the ac - 
tion of the intellect. If this be true, it 
becomes every student to keep watch 
upon himself, that he does not upon 
any light temptation allow himself an 





over balance of study in this direction, 
For the temptations to such anexcess, 
which in our days are more powerfi! 
than formerly, are at all times too 
powerful. Of all the weapons in the 
armory of the scholar, none is so 
showy or so captivating to common- 
place minds as skill in languages. 
Vanity is, therefore, one cause of the 
undue application to languages. A 
second is—the national fashion. What 
nation but ourselves ever made the 
language of its eternal enemy an es- 
sential part of even a decent* educa- 
tion? What should we think of 
Roman policy, if, during the second 
Punic war, the Carthaginian lan- 
guage had been taught as a matter of 
course to the children of every Ro- 
man citizen? But a third cause, 
which I believe has more efficacy 
than either of the former, is mere 
levity ; the simple fact of being un- 
ballasted by any sufficient weight of 
plan or settled purpose, to present 
a counterpoise to the slightest mo- 
mentum this way or that, arising 
from any impulse of accident or per- 
sonal caprice. When there is no re- 
sistance, a breath of air will be suffi- 
cient to determine the motion. [I re- 
member once, that happening to 
spend an Autumn in Ilfracombe, on 
the west coast of Devonshire—I 
found all the young ladies whom | 
knew, busily employed on the study 
of Marine Botany: on the opposite 
shore of the chamnel, in all the South 
Welch ports of Tenby, &c. they were 
no less busy upon Conchology ; in 
neither case from any previous love 
of the science, but simply availing 
themselves of their local advantages. 
Now, here a man must have been 
truly ill-natured to laugh. For the 
studies were in both instances beau- 
tiful: a love for it was created, if it 
had not pre-existed: and to women, 
and young women, the very absence 
of all austere unity of purpose and 
self-determination was becoming and 
graceful. Yet, when this same levity 
and liability to casual impulses come 
forward in the acts and purposes of a 
man, I must own, that I have often 
been unable to check myself in some- 
thing like a contemptuous feeling : nor 





* See the advertisements of the humblest schools ; in which, however low the price of 
tuition, &c. is fixed, French never fails to enter as a principal branch of the course ot 
study. To which fact I may add, that even 12 or 15 years ago I have seen French 


carculating libraries in London, chiefly supported by people in a humble rank. 
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should I wish to check myself, but 
fer remembering how many men of 
energetic minds constantly give way 
to slight and inadequate motives, sim- 
ply for want of being summoned to 
any anxious reviews of their own 
conduct. How many cases have I 
known where a particular study, as, 
suppose, of the Hartleian philosophy, 
was pursued throughout a whole col- 
lege,—simply because a man of ta- 
lents had talked of it in the junior 
common-room : how many, where a 
book became popular, because it had 
been mentioned in the House of Com- 
mons: how many, where a man re- 
solved to learn Welch, because he 
was spending a month or two at Bar- 
mouth,—or Italian, because he had 
found a Milan series of the poets 
in his aunt’s library,—or the violin, 
because he had bought a fine one at 
an auction. 

In 1808-9, you must well remem- 
ber what a strong impulse the open- 
ing of the peninsular war cofmmuni- 
cated to our current literature: the 
presses of London and the provinces 
teemed with editions of Spanish 
books, dictionaries, and grammars : 
and the motions of the British ar- 
mies were accompanied by a cor- 
responding activity among British 
compositors. From the just interest 
which is now renewed in Spanish 
affairs, 1 suppose something of the 
same scene will recur. Now, for 
my own part, though undoubted- 
ly I would, for the sake of Calderon 
alone (judging of him through a 
German translation), most willingly 
study the Spanish literature (if I had 
leisure); yet I should be ashamed 
to do so upon the irrelevant and 
occasional summons of an interesting 
situation in Spanish affairs. I should 
feel that by such an act I confessed 
4 want of pre-occupation in my 
mind—a want of self-origination in 
my plans—an inertness of will, 
which, above all things, I do and 
ought to detest. If it were right for 
me (right I mean in relation to my 
Previous scheme of study) to have de- 
dicated a portion of my life to the 
Spanish literature, it must have been 
right before the Spanish politics took 
au interesting aspect: if it were not 
right, it could not become so upon a 
Suggestion so purely verbal as the 
recurrence of the word Spanish in 
the London journals. This, 1 am 
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sure, you will interpret candidly. 1 
am not supposing you less furnished 
with powers of self-determination 
than myself. I have no personal 
allusion or exception: but I suppose 
every man liable to be acted on un- 
duly, or by inadequate impulses, so 
long as he is not ceeamed by some 
plan that may steady that levity of 
nature which is implied in the mere 
state of indifference to all settled 
plans. This levity, in our days, meets 
with an accidental ally in the extra- 
ordinary facilities for studying lan- 
guages in the shape of elementary 
books; which facilities of themselves 
form a fourth cause of the dispropor- 
tionate study given to languages. 
But a fifth cause occurs to me, of a 
less selfish and indolent character 
than any of the preceding; and as 
it seems to me hardly possible that 
it should not influence you more or 
less to make your choice of languages 
too large and comprehensive, T shall 
tell you from my own case, what 
may be sufficient to set you on your 
guard against too much indulgence 
to a feeling in itself just and natural. 
—In my youthful days I never en- 
tered a great library, suppose of 
100,000 volumes, but my predomi- 
nant feeling was one of pain and dis- 
turbance of mind—not much wolike 
that which drew tears from Xerxes, on 
viewing his immense army, and re- 
flecting that in 100 years not one soul 
would remain alive. To me, with 
respect to the books, the same effect 
would be brought about by my own 
death. Here, said J, are 100,000 
books—the worst of them capable 
of giving me some pleasure and in- 
struction: and before I can have 
had time to extract the honey from 
1-20th of this hive, in all like- 
lihood I shall be summoned away. 
—This thought, I am sure, must 
often have occurred to yourself; 
and you may judge how much it 
was aggravated, when I found that, 
subtracting all merely professional 
books—books of reference (as dic- 
tionaries, &e. &c. &c.) — from the 
universal library of Europe, there 
would still remain a total of not less 
than twelve hundred thousand books 
over and above what the presses of 
Europe are still disemboguing into the 
ocean of literature; many of them 
immense folios or quartos. Now I 


had been told by an eminent English 
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author, that with respect to one 
single work, viz. the History of 
Thuanus, a calculation had been 
made by a Portuguese monk, which 
showed, that barely to read over the 
words (and allowing no time for re- 
flection) would require three years’ 
labour, at the rate of (I think) three 
hours a-day. Further, I had myself 
ascertained, that to read a duode- 
cimo volume in prose, of four hun- 
dred pages—all skipping being bar- 
red, and the rapid reading which 
belongs to the vulgar interest of a 
novel—was a very sufficient work 
for one day. Consequently three 
hundred and sixty-five per annum, 
that is (with a very small allowance 
for the claims of life on one’s own 
account, and that of one’s friends), 
one thousand for every triennium— 
that is, ten thousand for thirty years 
—will be as much as a man, who 
lives for that only, can hope to ac- 
complish. From the age of twenty 
to eighty, therefore, if a man were 
so unhappy as to live to eighty, the 
utmost he could hope to travel 
through would be twenty thousand 
volumes; a number not, perhaps, a- 
bove 5 per cent. of what the mere cur- 
rent literature of Europe would accu- 
mulate in that period of years. Now 
from this amount of twenty thousand, 
make a deduction on account of 
books of larger size—books to be 
studied—and books to be read slow- 
ly, and many times over (as all 
works in which the composition is a 
principal part of their pretensions), 
allow a fair discount for such deduc- 
tions, and the twenty thousand will, 
perhaps, shrink to eight or five 
thousand. All this arithmetical 
statement you must not conceive to 
relate to any fanciful case of misery: 
no, I protest to you, that I speak of 
as real a case of suffering as ever can 
have existed. And it soon increased. 
For the same panic seized upon me 
with respect to the works of art: I 
found that I had no chance of hear- 
ing the twenty-five thousandth part 
of the music that had been pro- 
duced ; and so of other arts. Nor was 
this all. For, happening to say to 
myself one night as I entered a long 
street, “‘ 1 shall never see the one- 
thousandth part of the people who 
are living in this single street,” it oc- 
curred to me—that every man and 
wolwan was a most interesting book, 





if one knew how to read them. Here 
opened upon me a new world of 
misery. For if books and works of 
art existed by millions, men existed 
by hundreds of millions. Nay, even 
if it had been possible for me to know 
all of my own generation, yet, like Dr. 
Faustus, who desired to see “ Helen 
of Greece,” I should still have been 
dissatisfied : for what was one gene- 
ration to all that were past? Nay, 
my madness took yet a higher flight. 
For I considered that I stood ona 
little isthmus of time, which con- 
nected the two great worlds—the 
past and the future. I stood in equal 
relation to both ; I asked for admit- 
tance to one as much as to the other. 
Even if a necromancer could have 
brought up the great men of the 
seventeenth century, I should have 
said, what good does all this do me? 
where are those of the twentieth cen- 
tury? and so onwards! In short, I 
never turned my thoughts this way, 
but I fell into a downright midsum- 
mer madness; I could not enjoy 
what I had, craving for that which 
I had not, and could not have; was 
thirsty like Tantalus in the midst of 
waters ; even when using my pre- 
sent wealth, thought only of its pe- 
rishableness ; and “ wept to have— 
what I so feared to lose!” —But all 
this, you will say, was by my own 
admission “madness.” Madness, I 
grant, but such a madness—not as 
lunatics suffer—no hallucination of 
the brain; but a madness like that 
of misers—the usurpation and des- 
potism of one feeling, natural in it- 
self, but travelling into an excess, 
which at last upset all which should 
have balanced it. And I must as- 
sert, that with allowance for dif- 
ference of degrees, no madness is 
more common. Many of these who 
give themselves up to the study of 
languages do so under the same dis- 
ease which I have described ; and, 
if they do not carry it on to the same 
extremity of wretchedness, it is be- 
cause they are not so logical, and 
so consistent in their madness, as | 
was. 

Under our present enormous accu- 
mulation of books, I do affirm, that 
a miserable distraction of choice 
(which is the germ of such a mad- 
ness) must be very generally incident 
to the times ; that the symptoms of 
it are, in fact, very prevalent ; and 
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that one of the chief symptoms is an 
enormous “ gluttonism” for books, 
and for adding language to language: 
and in this way it is that literature 
becomes much more a source of tor- 
ment than of pleasure. Nay, I will 
go farther, an will say that of many, 
who escape this disease, some owe 
their privilege simply to the narrow- 
ness of their minds and the contract- 
ed range of their sympathies with 
literature — which, enlarged, they 
would soon lose it: others again 
owe it to their situation ; as, for in- 
stance, in a country town, where, 
books being few, a man can use up 
all his materials, his appetite is 
unpalled---and he is grateful for the 
loan of a MS. &c.: but bring him up 
to London---show him the waggon- 
loads of urlused stores which he is 
at liberty to work up---tell him that 
these even are but a trifle, perhaps, 
to what he may find in the libraries 
of Paris, Dresden, Milan, &c.---of re- 
ligious houses —of English noblemen, 
&c. ; and this same man, who came 
up to London blithe and happy, will 
leave it pale and sad. You have 
ruined his peace of mind: a subject 
which he fancied himself capable of 
exhausting, he finds to be a labour 
for centuries: he has no longer the 
healthy pleasure of feeling himself 
master of his materials; he is de- 
graded into their slave. Perhaps I 
dwell too much on this subject: but 
allow me, before I leave it, to illus- 
trate what I have said by the case of 
two eminent literati, who are at 
this moment exhibiting themselves 
as a couple of figurantes (if I may so 
say) on the stage of Europe, and who 
have sacrificed their own happiness 
and dignity of mind to the very mad- 
ness I have been describing ; or, 
if not, to the far more selfish passion 
for notoriety and ostentatious dis- 
play. The men I mean are F. 
Bouterwek and Frederic Schlegel, 
better known to the English public 
as a friend of Madame de Staél. The 
history of the first is somewhat ludi- 
crous. Coming upon the stage at a 
time when Kant possessed the nation- 
al mind of Germany, he thought it 
would be a good speculation not to 
fall into the train of the philosopher 
—but to open a sort of chapel of dis- 
Sent. He saw no reason why men 
should not swear by Bouterwek, as 
well as by Kant: and, connecting 
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this fact with the subsequent con- 
fession of Bouterwek, that he was in 
reality playing off a conscious hoax, 
it is laughable to mention, that for a 
time he absolutely found some fol- 
lowers---who worshipped him, but 
suspiciously and provisionally ; un- 
fortunately, however, as he had no 
leisure or ability to understand Kant, 
he was obliged to adopt Dr. Priest- 
ley’s plan of revoking and cancelling 
in every successive work all his 
former works as false, pestilent, and 
heretical. This upset him. The 
philosopher was unfrocked ; and in 
that line of business he found him- 
self bankrupt. At this crisis things 
looked ill. However, being young, 
he pleaded his tender years. George 
Barnwell and others had been led 
astray as well as himself, by keeping 
bad company: he had now quitted 
all connection with metaphysics ; and 
begged to inform the public that he 
had opened an entirely new concern 
for criticism in all its branches. He 
kept his word: he left off hoaxing ; 
and applied himself to a respectable 
line of business. ‘The fruits of his 
labours were a history, in twelve vo- 
lumes, of modern literature from the 
end of the 13th century. Of this 
work I have examined all that I pre- 
tend to judge of; viz. the two sec- 
tions relating to the German and the 
English literature ; and, not to do 
him injustice, if it professed to be 
no more than a bibliographical record 
of books, it is executed with a very 
laudable care and fidelity. But ima- 
gine to yourself the vast compass of 
his plan. He professes to give the 
history of---1. Spanish; 2. Portu- 
guese; 3. English; 4.German; 5. 
French; 6. Italian literature; no 
sketch, observe, or abstract of them 
---but a full and formal history. 
Conceive, if you can, the monstrous 
and insane pretensions involved in 
such a scheme. At starting he had 
five languages to learn, besides the 
dialects of his own; not only so, 
but five languages, each through all 
its varieties for the space of half a 
millennium: English, for instance; 
not merely of this day---but the En- 
lish of Chaucer, of the Metrical 
Rudiosbie : nay, even of Robert of 
Gloucester, in 1280. Next, the mere 
printed books (to say nothing of the 
MSS.) in any one of these languages, 
to be read and meditated, as they 
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ought to be by an historian of the lite- 
rature, would have found full employ- 
ment for twelve able-bodied men 
through an entire life. And after all, 
when the materials were ready, the 
work of composition would be still to 
begin. Such were Bouterwek’s pre- 
tensions : as to Schlegel’s, who, with- 
out any more genius or originality, 
has much more talent ; his were still 
more extravagant,--and were pushed 
to an extremity that must, I should 
think, at times disquiet his admirers 
with a feeling that all is not sound. 
For, though he did not profess to go 
so much into detail as Bouterwek, 
still his abstracts are represented as 
built on as much reading, though not 
directly quoted; and to all that 
Bouterwek held forth in his promises, 
Schlegel added, as a little bonus to his 
subscribers, 1. Oriental literature ; 
2. the Scandinavian literature ; 3. the 
Provencal literature ; and, for aught 
I know, a billion of things beside ; to 
say nothing of an active share in the 
current literature, as Reviewer, Ma- 
aaa and author of all work. 
Now the very history of these pre- 
tensions exposes their hollowness: to 
record them is to refute them. Know- 
ing, as we all know, how many 
years it demands, and by what a lei- 
surely and genial communication with 
their works it is, that we can gain 
any deep intimacy with even a few 
rreat artists, such as Shakspeare, 
Milton, or Euripides---how mon- 
strous a fiction would that man force 
on our credulity who tells us that he 
has read and weighed in the balances 
the total products of human intellect 
dispersed through thirty languages 
tor a period of three thousand years ; 
and how gross a delusion does he 
practise upon his own mind who can 


persuade himself that it is reading to 
cram himself with words, the bare 
sense of which can hardly have time 
to glance, like the lamps of a mail 
coach, upon his hurried and bewilder- 
ed understanding. There is a pic- 
ture at Oxford, which I saw when a 
boy, of an old man with misery in 
his eye in the act of copying a book; 
and the story attached to the picture 
(I forget whether with any historic 
foundation) is, that he was under a 
vow to copy out some great portion of 
the bible before he allowed himself 
(or was allowed) to eat. 1 dare say 
you know the picture ; and perhaps 
I tell the story wrong. However, 
just such a man, and just so woe- 
begone must this man, of words 
appear when heis alone in his study ; 
with a frozen heart and a famished 
intellect; and every now and then, 
perhaps, exclaiming with Alcibiades, 
“Oh, ye Athenians! What a world 
of hardship I endure to obtain your 
applause.” So slightly is his know- 
ledge worked into the texture of his 
mind, that I am persuaded a brain- 
fever would sweep it all away. With 
this sketch of Messrs. Bouterwek 
and Schlegel, it is superfluous to 
add, that their criticisms are utter- 
ly worthless — being all words — 
words—words: however, with this 
difference, that Bouterwek’s is sim- 
ply =0, being the mere rubbishy 
sweepings from the works of litera- 
tuli leat since defunct: but Schle- 
gel’s, agreeably to his natural haugh- 
tiness and superior talents, are bad 
in a positive sense---being filled with 
such conceits, fancies, and fictions, 
as you would naturally expect from 
a clever man talking about what he 
had never, in any true sense of the 
word, read.* Oh! genius of English 





* The most disingenuous instances in Schlegel of familiar acquaintance claimed with 
subjects of which he is necessarily ignorant—are the numerous passages in which he 


speaks of philosophers, especially of Spinoza, Leibnitz, and Kant. In such cases, his 
sentences are always most artificially and jesuitically constructed, to give him the air of 
being quite at his ease on the one hand—and yet on the other to avoid committing him- 
self by too much descent into particulars. So dangerous, however, is it for the ablest man 
to attempt speaking of what he does not understand,—that, as a sailor will detect a lands- 
man, however expert in the use of nautical diction, before he has uttered two sentences, 
—so with all his art and finesse, and speaking besides to questions of his own choosing, 
yet cannot Schlegel escape detection in any one instance when he has attempted to act 
the philosopher. Even where the thing said is not otherwise objectionable, it generally 
detects itself as the remark of a novice—by addressing itself to something extra-essential in 
the philosophy, and which a true judge would have passed over as impertinent to the real 
business of the system.—Of the ludicrous blunders which inevitably arise in both Bouter- 
wek and Schlegel, from hasty reading, or no reading at all, I noted some curious in- 
stances in my pocket-book ; but, not having it with me, I shall mention two from memory- 
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good sense, keep any child of mine 
from ever sacrificing his peace and 
intellectual health, to such a life of 
showy emptiness, of pretence, of 
noise, and of words: and even with 
a view to the opinion of others, if it 
were worth while sacrificing very 
much to that, teach him how far 
more enviable is the reputation of 
having produced even one work, 
though but in a lower department of 
art, and which has given pleasure to 
myriads (such suppose as “ The 
Vicar of Wakefield *)---than to have 
lived in the wonderment of a gazing 
crowd, like a rope-dancer or a pos- 
ture-master, with the fame of incre- 
dible attainments that tend to no 
man’s pleasure, and which perish to 
the remembrance of all men as soon 
as their possessor is in his grave. 
Thus, at some risk of fatiguing 
you, I have endeavoured to sharpen 
your attention to the extreme danger 
which threatens a self-instructor in 
the besetting temptations to an over 
cultivation of Janguages; tempta- 
tions which, whether appealing to 
his vanity and love of ostentation— 
or to his craving for a multifarious 
mastery over books, terminate in 
the same evil of substituting a bar- 
ren study of words, which is, be- 
sides, the most lingering of all stu- 
dies, for the healthy exercises of the 
intellect. All the great European 
poets, orators, and wits, are men- 
tioned in a man’s hearing so often, 
and so much discussion is constantly 
going on about their comparative 


merits, that a body of irritation and 
curiosity collects about these names, 
and unites with more legitimate feel- 
ings to persuade a man that it is ne- 
cessary he should read them all 

each in his own language. Ina ce- 
lebrated satire (The Pursuits of Lite- 
rature) much read in my youth, and 
which I myself read about twenty- 
five years ago, I remember one coun- 
sel—there, addressed to young men, 
but, in fact, of universal applica- 
tion. “I call upon them,” said the 
author, “ to dare to be ignorant of 
many things:” a wise counsel, and 
justly expressed; for it requires 
much courage to forsake popular 
paths of knowledge, merely upon 
a conviction that they are not fa- 
vourable to the ultimate ends of 
knowledge. In you, however, that 
sort of courage may be presumed: 
but how will you “ dare to be igno- 
rant” of many things, in opposition 
to the cravings of your own mind ? 
Simply thus: destroy these false 
cravings by introducing a healthier 
state of the organ. A good scheme 
of study will soon show itself to be 
such by this one test—that it will 
exclude as powerfully as it will ap- 
propriate ; it will be a system of re- 
pulsion no less than of attraction : 
once thoroughly possessed and occu- 
pied by the deep and genial plea- 
sures of one truly intellectual pur- 
suit, you will be easy and indifferent 
to all others that had previously 
teased you with transient excite- 
ment: just as you will sometimes 





Bouterwek and Schlegel would both be highly offended, I suppose, if I were to doubt 
whether they had ever read the Puradise Lost. “* Oh! calumny—vile calumny! We that 
have given such fine criticisms upon it—not to have read it!” Yes: but there is such a 
case in rerum naturé as that of criticising a work which the critic had not even seen. 
Now, that Bouterwek had not read the Paradise Lost, I think probable from this: 
—Bodmer, during part of the first half of the last century, as is known to the students of 
German literature, was at the head of a party who supported the English literature against 
the French party of the old dolt Gottsched. From some work of Bodmer’s, Bouterwek 
quotes with praise a which, from being in plain German prose, he supposes to 
be Bodmer’s—but which unfortunately happens to be a in the Paradise Lost, and 
So memorable a passage, that no one having once read it could have failed to recognize 
it. So much for Bouterwek: as to Schlegel, the presumption against him rests upon 
this: he is ing Milton in a high professor’s style for his choice of a subject ; Milton, 
says he, did not consider that the Fall of Man was but an inchoate action, but a part of a 
system, of which the Restoration of Man is another and equally essential part. The 
action of the Paradise Lost is, therefore, essentially imperfect. (Quoting from memory, 
and from memory some years old, I do not pretend to give the words—but this is the 
sense.) Now, pace tanti viri, Milton did consider this ; and has provided for it by a 
magnificent expedient which a man who had read the Paradise Lost would have been 
aber _ to remember—viz. by the Vision combined with the Narrative of the Archangel, 
'n which his final restoration is made known to Adam; without which, indeed, to say 
nothing of Mr. Schlegel’s objection, the poem could not have closed with that repose ne- 
*ssary as the final impression of any great work of art. 
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seg a man superficially irritated as it 
were with wandering fits of liking 
for three or four women at once, 
which he is absurd enough to cal] 
“‘ being in love:” but once pro- 
foundly in love (supposing him ca- 
pable of being so) he never makes 
such a mistake again, all his feelings 
after that being absorbed into a sub- 
lime unity. 

Now, without anticipating this 
scheme of study out of its place, yet 
in general you know whether your 
intentions lean most to science or to 
literature. For, upon this decision, 
revolve the whole motives which can 
determine your choice of languages : 
as, for instance, if you are in quest 
of science or philosophy, no language 
in Europe at this day (unless the 
Turkish) is so slenderly furnished as 
the Spanish: on the other hand, for 
literature, I am disposed to think 
that after the English none is so 
wealthy (1 mean in quality, not in 
quantity). Here, however, to pre- 
vent all mistakes, let me establish 
one necessary distinction. The word 
literature is a perpetual source of 
confusion ; because it is used in two 
senses, and those senses liable to be 
confounded with each other. In a 
philosophical use of the word, lite- 
rature is the direct and adequate an- 
tithesis of books of knowledge. But 
ina popular use, it is a mere term of 
convenience for expressing inclusive- 
ly the total books in a language. In 
this latter sense, a dictionary, a 
grammar, a spelling-book, an alma- 
nack, a pharmacopeia, a_parlia- 
mentary report, a system of farriery, 
a treatise on billiards, the court ca- 
Jendar, &c. belong to the literature. 
But in the philosophical sense, not 
only would it be liens to reckon 
these as parts of the literature, but 
even ‘od a of much higher preten- 
sions must be excluded—as, for in- 
stance, books of voyages and travels, 
and generally all books in which the 
matter to be communicated is para- 
mount to the manner or form of its 
communication (“ ornari res ipsa ne- 
gat, contenta doceri.”) It is diffi- 
cult to construct the idea of “ lite- 
rature ” with severe accuracy ; for 
it is a fine art—the supreme fine art, 
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and liable to the difficulties which 
attend such a subtle notion: in fact, 
a severe construction of the idea 
must be the result of a philosophical 
investigation into this subject, and 
cannot precede it. But for the sake 
of obtaining some expression for 
literature that may answer our pre- 
sent purpose, let us throw the ques- 
tion into another form. I have said 
that the antithesis of literature is 
books of knowledge. Now, what is 
that antithesis to Anowledge, which is 
here implicitly latent in the word 
literature? The vulgar antithesis is 
—pleasure: (‘ aut prodesse volunt, 
aut delectare poete.”) Books, we 
are told, propose to instruct or to 
amuse. Indeed!—However, not to 
spend any words upon it, I suppose 
you will admit that this wretched 
antithesis will be of no service to us. 
And, by the way, let me remark to 
you in this as in other cases, how 
men by their own errors of under- 
standing, by feeble thinking, and 
inadequate distinctions, forge chains 
of meanness and servility tor them- 
selves. For this miserable alterna- 
tive being once admitted, observe 
what follows. In which class of 
books does the Paradise Lost stand ? 
Among those which instruct, or 
those which amuse? Now, if a man 
answers, among those which in- 
struct,—he lies: for there is no in- 
struction in it, nor could be in any 
great poem, according to the mean- 
ing which the word must bear in 
this distinction, unless it is meant 
that it should involve its own anti- 
thesis. But if he says, “ No— 
amongst those which amuse,”—then 
what a beast must he be to degrade, 
and in this way, what has done the 
most of any human work to raise 
and dignify human nature. But the 
truth is, you see that the idiot docs 
not wish to degrade it: on the con- 
trary, he would willingly tell a lie in 
its favour, if that would be admit- 
ted; but such is the miserable state of 
slavery to which he has reduced 
himself by his own puny distinction = 
for, as soon as he hops out of one ot 
his little cells, he is under a necessity 
of hopping into the other. The true 
antithesis to knowledge in this case 





* For which distinction, as for most of the sound criticism on poetry, or any subject con- 
nected with it that I have ever met with, I must acknowledge my obligations to many 


years’ conversation with Mr. Wordsworth. 





Upon this occasion, it may be useful to 
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js not pleasure, but power. All, that 
is literature, seeks to communicate 

wer; all, that is not literature, to 
communicate knowledge. Now, if it 
be asked what is meant by commu- 
nicating power, I in my turn would 
ask by what name a man would de- 
signate the case in which I should be 
made to feel vividly, and with a 
vital consciousness, emotions which 
ordinary life rarely or never supplies 
occasions for exciting, and which 
had previously lain unawakened, and 
hardly within the dawn of con- 
sciousness—as myriads of modes of 
feeling are at this moment in every 
human mind for want of a poet to 
organize them ?—I say, when these 
inert and sleeping forms are organized 
—when these possibilities are ac- 
tualized,—is this conscious and living 
possession of mine power, or what is 
it? When in King Lear, the height, 
and depth, and breadth of human 
passion is revealed to us—and for 
the purposes of a sublime anta- 
gonism is revealed in the weakness 
of an old man’s nature, and in one 
night two worlds of storm are 
brought face to face—the human 
world, and the world of physical na- 
ture—mirrors of each other, semi- 
choral antiphonies, strophe and anti- 
strophe heaving with rival con- 
vulsions, and with the double 
darkness of night and madness,— 
when I am thus suddenly startled 
into a feeling of the infinity of the 
world within me, is this power? or 
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what may I call it? Space, again— 
what is it in most men’s minds? The 
lifeless form of the world without 
us—a postulate of the geometrician, 
with no more vitality or real exist- 
ence to their feelings, than the square 
root of two. But, if Milton has been 
able to inform this empty theatre-—— 
peopling it with Titanic shadows, 
forms that sat at the eldest counsels 
of the infant world, chaos and ori- 
ginal night,— 

(ihostly shapes, 

To meet at noontide, Fear and trembling 

Hope, 








Death the Skeleton, 
And Time the Shadow 


so that, from being a thing to 
inscribe with diagrams, it has be- 
come under his hands a_ vital 
agent on the human mind; I pre- 
sume that I may justly express the 
tendency of the Paradise Lost, by 
saying that it communicates power ; 
a pretension far above all commu- 
nication of knowledge. Henceforth, 
therefore, I shall use the antithesis 
power and knowledge as the most 
philosophical expression for litera- 
ture (i. e. Litere Humaniores) and 
anti-literature (i. e. Litera didactice 
—Iladvea). 

Now then, prepared with this dis- 
tinction, let us inquire whether— 
weighing the difficulties against the 
benefits—there is an overbalance of 
motive for you with your purposes to 
study what are inaccurately termed * 
the “ classical” languages. And, 





notice that there is a rhetorical use of the word “ power,” very different from the ana- 
lytic one here introduced, which also is due originally to Mr. Wordsworth, and will be 
found in no book before 1798; this is now become a regular slang term in London con- 
versation. In reference to which, it is worth notice that a critic, speaking of the late Mr. 
Shelley, a year or two ago, in the most popular literary journal of the day, said, “* It is 
alleged that there is power in Mr. Shelley’s poetry : now there can be no power shown in 
poetry, except by writing good poems” (or words to that effect). Waiving, however, the 
question of Mr. Shelley’s merits, so far is this remark from being true—that the word 
was originally introduced expressly to provide for the case where, though the poem was 
not good from defect in the composition, or from other causes, the stamina and matérict 
of good poetry, as fine thinking and passionate conceptions, could not be denied to exist. 
* A late writer has announced it as matter of discovery, that the term ‘‘ classics” is 
applicable also to the modern languages. But surely this was never doubted by any man 
who considered the meaning and origin of the term. It is drawn, as the reader must be 
reminded, from the political economy of Rome. Such a man was rated as to his income 
in the third class, such another in the fourth, and so on; but he who was in the highest 
was said emphatically to be of the class, “ classicus ’—a class-man, without adding the 
number, as in that case superfluous. Hence, by an obvious analogy, the best authors 


Were rated as classici, or men of the highest class: just as in English we say—‘* men of 
rank absolutely for men who are in the highest ranks of the state. The particular 
error, by which this mere formal term of relation was matcriated (if I may so say) in one 
of its accidents (viz. the application to Greek and Roman writers), is one of the com- 
monest and most natural. 
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first, with respect to Greek. We 
have often had the question debated, 
and, in our own days, solemn chal- 
lenges thrown out, and solemn adju- 
dications given on the question, 
whether any benefit corresponding 
to the time and the labour can be 
derived from the study of the 
ancient classics. Hitherto, however, 
the question could not be rightly 
shaped: for, as no man chose to 
plead “ amusement” as a sufficient 
motive for so great an undertaking, 
it was always debated with a single 
reference to the knowledge involved 
in those literatures. But this is a 
ground wholly untenable. For let 
the knowledge be what it might, all 
knowledge is translateable; and 
translateable without one atom of 
loss. If this were all, therefore, 
common sense would prescribe that 
faithful translations should be exe- 
cuted of all the classics, and all men 
in future depend upon these vica- 
rious labours. With respect to the 
Greek, this would soon be accom- 
plished: for what is the knowledge 
which lurks in that language? All 
knowledge may be commodiously 
distributed into science and eru- 
dition: of the latter, (antiquities, 
geography, philology, theology, &c.) 
there is a very considerable body: 
of the former, but little; viz. the 
mathematical and musical works,— 
and the medical works: what else ? 
Nothing that can deserve the name 
of science, except the single organor 
of Aristotle. With Greek medicine, 
I suppose that you have no concern. 
As to mathematics, a man must. be 
an idiot if he were to study Greek 
for the sake of Archimedes, Apollo- 
nius, or Diophantus. In Latin or in 
French, you may find them all regu- 
larly translated: and parts of them 
embodied in the works of English 
mathematicians. Besides, if it were 
otherwise, where the notions and all 
the relations are so few—elementary 
and determinate, and the vocabulary 
therefore so scanty as in mathema- 
tics, it could not be necessary to 
learn Greek even if you were dis- 
posed to read the mathematicians in 


that language. I see no marvel in 
Halley’s having translated an Arabic 
manuscript on mathematics, with no 
previous knowledge of Arabic: on 
the contrary, it is a case (and not a 
very difficult case) of the art of de- 
cyphering, so much practised by 
Wallis, and other great mathema- 
ticians contemporary with Halley. 
But al] this is an idle disputation: 
for the knowledge of whatsoever sort 
which lies in Grecian mines, wretch- 
edly as we are furnished with verna- 
cular translations, the Latin version 
will always supply. This, therefore, 
is not the ground to be taken by the 
advocate of Greek letters. It is not 
for knowledge that Greek is worth 
learning, but for power. Here arises 
the question—of what value is this 
power ? i. e. how is the Grecian lite- 
rature to be rated in relation to other 
literatures ? Now it is not only be- 
cause “ De Carthagine satius est 
silere quam parcius dicere,” but also 
because in my judgment there is no 
more offensive form of levity than 
the readiness to speak on great pro- 
blems, incidentally and occasionally, 
—that I shall wholly decline this 
question. We have hitherto seen no 
rational criticism on Greek litera- 
ture; nor, indeed, to say the truth, 
much criticism, which teaches any 
thing, or solves any thing, upon any 
literature. I shall simply suggest 
one consideration to you. ‘The ques- 
tion is limited wholly, as you see, to 
the value of the literature in the 
proper sense of that word. Now, it 
is my private theory, to which you 
will allow what degree of weight 
you please, that the Antique or pa- 
gan literature is a polar antagonist 
to the modern or Christian literature ; 
that each is an evolution from a dis- 
tinct principle, having nothing in 
common but what is necessarily com- 
mon to all modes of thought—viz. 
good sense and logic ; and that they 
are to be criticised from different sta- 
tions and points of view. This same 
thought has occurred to others: but 
no great advance is made simply by 
propounding the general thesis ; and 
as yet nobody has done more.* It 





* Nor, do T much expect, will do more: 


which opinion I build on the particular for- 


mula chosen for —— the opposition of the antique and the Christian literature— 


viz. the classical an 


lopment of the thesis from that quarter. 


the remantic. This seeming to me to imply a total misconception 
of the true principle on which the distinction rests, 1 naturally 


for no further deve- 
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is only by the development of this 
thesis that any real service can be 
performed. This I have myself at- 
tempted, in a series of “ reveries 
on that subject; and, if you con- 
tinue to hesitate on the question of 
jeaming Greek now that you know 
exactly how that question is shaped, 
and to what it points, my manuscript 
contains all the assistance that it is 
in my power to offer you in such a 
dilemma. The difference of the An- 
tique from the Christian literature, 
you must bear in mind, is not like 
that between English and Spanish 
literature—species and species—but 
as between genus and genus. The 
advantages therefore are—1. the pow- 
er, which it offers generally as a 
literature ; 2. the new phasis under 
which it presents the human mind ; 
the antique being the other hemi- 
sphere, as it were, which, with our 
own, or Christian hemisphere, com- 
poses the entire sphere of human in- 
tellectual energy. 

So much for the Greek. Now as 
to the Latin, the case is wholly re- 
versed. Here the literature is of far 
less value ; and, on the whole, with 
your views, it might be doubted 


whether it would recompense your 
pains. But the anti-literature (as 
for want of a strict antithesis I must 
call it) is inestimable ; Latin having 
been the universal language of 
Christendom for so long a_ period. 
The Latin works since the restora- 
tion of letters, are alone of immense 
value for knowledge of every kind: 
much science, inexhaustible eru- 
dition ; and to this day in Germany, 
and elsewhere on the Continent, the 
best part of the latter is commu- 
nicated in Latin. Now, though all 
knowledge is (which power is not) 
adequately communicable by trans- 
lation, yet as there is no hope that 
the immense bibliotheca of Latin ac- 
cumulated in the last three centuries 
ever will be translated, you cannot 
possibly dispense with this language ; 
and, that being so, it is fortunate 
that you have already a superficial 
acquaintance with it. The best 
means of cultivating it further, and 
the grounds of selection amongst the 
modern languages of Christendom, I 
will discuss fully in my next letter. 
Yours, most truly, 


X. Y. Z. 
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ELECTRO MAGNETISM. 

In our last number we laid before 
our readers a brief account of the 
discoveries of Oersted on Electro- 
Magnetism ; we now proceed to state 
what has been done by others. M. 
Ampere, shortly after the publica- 
tion of Oersted’s papers, stated to 
the Royal Academy, that he had 
succeeded in oe similar effects 
with the Galvanic Battery itself, as 
with the connecting wire. He men- 
tioned also the important fact of the 
attraction and repulsion of two wires 
connecting the ends of the battery. 
He ascertained that the magnetic 
needle, which had been used to show 
the attractions and repulsions of the 
wire, could be replaced by another 
connecting wire like the first. This 
discovery seemed to prove, that the 
phenomena produced did not depend 
on any power inherent in the mag- 
net, but were occasioned by the 
“gency of electricity alone, so that 
magnetism can be excited indepen- 


dent of magnets, or of any of the 
means by which it is usuatly pro- 
duced. 

Arrago subsequently announced 
to the Academy, that he had ascer- 
tained the attraction of iron-filings 
by the connecting wire, exactly as 
by amagnet. This fact proved not 
only that the wire had the power of 
acting on bodies already magnetic, 
but that it was itself capable of de- 
veloping magnetism in iron not pre- 
viously magnetized. When the wire 
connected with the ends of a battery 
was dipt into iron-filings, it became 
covered with them ; but the instant 
that the communication was broken 
at either pole they dropped off. ‘This 
occurred with wires of brass plati- 
num and silver, and the attraction 
was so strong, that it acted on the 
filings, though not in contact with 
them. Arrago even succeeded in 
magnetising a needle, by putting it 
in a certain position near the battery. 
The easiest mode of doing this was 
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to place it in a spiral of wire con- 
nected with the end of the trough, and 
leave it there for some time. When 
removed it was strongly magnetic. 

Sir H. Davy has laournd much 
in this field. He has confirmed the 
facts discovered by Arrago, and 
shown that iron-filings may be af- 
fected, even though a thick plate of 
glass be placed between them and 
the connecting wire.—He also suc- 
ceeded in magnetising needles of two 
inches in length, and one-tenth of an 
inch in thickness, by a discharge from 
a battery, and this occurred though 
the needles were at the distance of 
five inches from the connecting wire. 
He found also, that when a number 
of wires were arranged around the 
wire, they were all rendered mag- 
netic when the battery was dis- 
charged, and the north pole of one 
was always next the south of the 
other. 

Another very important discvoery 
has been made in this subject ; that 
most of the phenomena stated can 
be produced by common electricity. 
Sir H. Davy first announced to the 
Royal Society, that he had succeed- 
ed in magnetising a needle by the 
electricity of an electrical machine, 
and his experiments have been fully 
confirmed by those of Arrago and 
Von Buch. Von Buch found, that 
when a needle was placed in a spiral 
wire, fixed between the conductor 
of the machine and another conduc- 
tor, it became magnetic when sparks 
were drawn from the latter. One 
turn of a machine, with two plates 
eighteen inches in diameter, was suf- 
ficient to magnetise it. 

Sir H. Davy, from his discoveries, 
has pointed out a simple mode of 
making magnets, namely, by fixing 
bars ot steel across, or circular pieces 
for horse-shoe magnets, round the 
electrical conductors of buildings, or 
other exposed situations. 

MAGNETISM. 

At a late meeting of the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, Captain Scores- 
by, whose name is well known as 
connected with the history of whale- 
fishing, exhibited some interesting 
experiments on the magnet. His 
observations have been made princi- 
pally with a view of correcting the 
errors of chronometers, which he has 
found are occasioned by the most 
simple, and frequently the most un- 


looked-for circumstances, such as the 

sition of the material of which the 
eee are constructed at the time 
they were made. He showed that 
by a blow of a hammer the polarity 
of a bar of iron may be reversed ac- 
cording to the end on which it is 
struck—and that, if it be bent while 
in a horizontal position, it does not 
become magnetic ; whereas, if it be 
held perpendicularly when bending 
it does so with the negative or posi- 
tive ends, according to their being 
uppermost or undermost. From his 
experiments he draws the important 
conclusion, that as the simple stroke 
of a hammer is capable of rendering 
iron magnetic, in the event of ship- 
wreck, and the boat being forced to 
sea without a compass, it is an easy 
matter to construct one for tempo- 
rary purposes with the blade of a 
knife, or a pair of scissars. 

PERFUMES AS PREVENTIVES OF 

MOULDINESS. 

An interesting paper on this sub- 
ject has been lately published by Dr. 
Macculloch. We presume our read- 
ers are aware, that mouldiness is 
occasioned by the growth of minute 
vegetables. Ink, paste, leather, and 
seeds are the substances that most 
frequently suffer from it. The effect 
of cloves in preserving ink is well 
known; any of the perfumed oils 
answer equally well. Leather may 
be kept free from mould by the same 
substances. Thus Russian leather, 
which is perfumed with the tar of 
birch, never becomes mouldy ; in- 
deed it prevents it from occurring in 
other bodies. A few drops of any 
trem oil are sufficient also to 
ceep books entirely free from it. For 
harness, oil of turpentine is recom- 
mended. 

Bookbinders, in general, employ 
alum for preserving their paste, but 
mould frequently forms on it. Shoe- 
maker’s rosin is sometimes also used 
for the same purpose, but it is less ef- 
fectual than oil of turpentine. The 
best preventives, however, are the 
essential oils, even in smal! quantity, 
as those of peppermint, anise, or ber- 
gamot, by which paste may be kept 
almost any length of time ; indeed, 
it has, in this way, been preserved 
for years. The paste recommended 
by Dr. Macculloch is made in the 
usual way with flour, some brow” 
sugar, and a little corrosive subli- 
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mate; the sugar keeping it flexible 
when dry, and the sublimate pre- 
venting it from fermenting, and from 
being attacked by insects. After it 
is made, a few drops of any of the 
essential oils are added. Paste made 
in this way dries when exposed to 
the air, and may be used merely by 
wetting it. If required to be kept 
alway sready for use, it ought to be 
put into covered pots. Seeds may 
also be preserved by the essential 
oils; and this is of great consequence, 
when they are to be sent to a distance; 
of course moisture must be excluded 
as much as possible, as the oils pre- 
vent only the bad effects of mould. 

ATTEMPTS TO REACH THE SEA BY 

MACKENZIE RIVER. 

Considering the lively interest that 
is at present excited by the expected 
publication of the journals of Capt. 
Franklin and Dr. Richardson, of the 
Overland Expedition, we trust that 
the following statement will not be 
unacceptable to our readers. The 
North West Company first esta- 
blished a fur-post on the banks of 
Mackenzie river, in the year 1795; 
since which they have always main- 
tained establishments on various 
parts of its course. At present, the 
most northerly post is Fort Good 
Hope, about 100 or 120 miles below 
the influx of Great Bear Island Lake 
River, supposed to be about three 
days’ voyage in a light canoe, from 
the sea, travelling at the rate of from 
fifty to eighty miles a day. In the 
vicinity of Fort Good Hope, and on 
the east side of the river, the Hare 
Indians reside, their lands to the 
north of Great Bear Island Lake 
bordering on the Esquimaux grounds, 
which skirt the sea coast. The fort 
is also visited by the Loucheux, or 
Squint-eyes, who inhabit the west 
bank, and who are separated by Ver- 
milion river from the Esquimaux, 
two and a half days’ journey below 
Fort Good Hope. 

Two attempts have been made to 
reach the sea since Sir Alex. Mac- 
+7 mde voyage ; the first by Mr. 
Me gstone, in 1799 ; the second by 
Mr. Clarke, in 1809. Mr. Living- 


Stone, with James Sutherland, an 
he pretets three Canadians, and 
: : ve Indians, descended in a canoe, 
then e below Vermilion river, where 
fused met an Esquimaux, who re- 

Sea to receive any of their presents, 
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but made signs to them to leave 
them on shore. In the meantime 
he proceeded down the river, and 
returned with five of his companions, 
each armed with a bow and arrows. 
All attempts to conciliate them prov- 
ing fruitless, Mr. Livingstone and 
his party were hastening on board, 
when they were assailed by a shower 
of arrows from the Esquimaux, each 
of whom shot three trom his bow 
at once. Mr. Livingstone and one 
of the Canadians were killed; 
two of the Indians escaped into the 
woods, while Sutherland and the 
rest floated down the river in the 
canoe, the paddle having been cars 
ried off. They were, however, pur- 
sued and overtaken by the Esqui- 
maux, when a desperate struggle 
ensued, in which five of the latter 
were killed, and Sutherland was left 
alone in his boat, which drifted down 
opposite to the main settlement of 
the natives. He there swam ashore, 
and put himself under the protection 
of an elderly man, but a consulta- 
tion being held, it was decided he 
should be destroyed, and as he was 
supposed invulnerable, having escaped 
in the previous conflict without a 
wound, a heavy stone was tied round 
his neck, and he was then thrown 
into the river, his protector having 
conveyed himself away, being con- 
trary to their ideas of humanity that 
he should witness the death of his 
protegé. The year after this me- 
lancholy event, the Red Knife, or 
Copper Indians, making war on the 
Esquimaux, at the mouth of the 
Copper Mine river, found some of 
the clothes of Mr. Livingstone’s party 
in their huts. 

Mr. Clarke, who made the second 
attempt, descended the river as far 
as the assemblage of islands de- 
scribed by Mackenzie, but a number 
of Esquimaux drew up in battle ar- 
ray on both banks, and it was deem- 
ed imprudent to proceed farther. 

The country through which Mac- 
kenzie river tlows, appears to pre- 
sent a wide field for naturalists. A 
kind of sheep frequent the moun- 
tains, which seem to be the same as 
the Rocky Mountain sheep, lately 
described by Professor Jameson. 
They have large striated spiral horns, 
and are covered, during winter, with 
a thick coating of coarse hair, like 
that of a rein-deer, but which falls 
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off on the approach of summer, and 
is succeeded by a shorter and finer 
one. Another animal, called by 
traders the goat, but which is the 
trne Argali, abounds in the moun- 
tains. Its horns are smooth, short, 
and black, and directed backwards. 
In winter it has a covering of long 
curled hair, of silky fineness and 
lustre. ‘There is also a kind of rein- 
deer. The natives make knives of a 
white translucent stone, which they 
detach from the rock by greasing it, 
and kindling a fire beneath it. They 
also dig up an unctuous earth which 
they eat ; and they use a stony sub- 
stance as a paint, mixed with grease. 
A large piece of native silver was 
found in the neighbourhood, in 1796. 
Near the Great Bear Lake river 
there are some coal-mines on fire, 
and several fountains of mineral 
pitch. 

From the fact of a large shoal of 
porpoises having come up to Fort 
Good Hope in 1810, it is presumed, 
that the sea must be at no great 
distance from this; indeed, it is 
most likely that Sir Alex. Mackenzie 
saw it. 

NORTH-WEST EXPEDITION. 

At the monthly meeting of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Newcastle, on the 7th ultimo, an 
interesting paper was read, on the 
probable situation, condition, and 
prospects of Captain Parry, and his 
brave fellow adventurers. It showed 
the probability of their having suc- 
ceeded in getting a passage through 
some iilet in the north-west of Hud- 
son's Bay; since if this had not been 
the case they would have returned, 
or been heard of. If they should 
have got beyond the Copper Mine 
River the first summer, they may, per- 
haps, have passed Mackenzie’s river, 
and pushed on through Behring’s 
Straits; and, if so, we may expect 
to hear of them soon, but, in this 
case, Franklin, it is likely, would 
have got intelligence of them; or 
they may have been obliged, owing 
to the state of the climate, to stop 
before reaching the Pacific, and are 
now passing a second winter on this 
side of Behring’s Straits; still a fair 
hope may be entertained of their 
safety; but if in this situation, it 
may be far on in the season before 
we hear of them. Or, thirdly, they 
may not have been able to find a 





passage to the Pacific ; and then the 
question is, can they get back to the 
Atlantic before the open weather 
closes, or have they the means of 
passing a third winter in the Polar 
Seas; various presumptions are jn 
favour of this. But on a fourth not 
improbable supposition of damage 
to the ships, deficiency of provisions, 
sickness, &c. their situation must be 
deplorable. In the event of this, 
the author recommends that vessels 
be sent to different quarters with 
provisions, that directions be trans- 
mitted to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, to dispatch parties of na- 
tives by the Copper Mine and Mac- 
kenzie rivers in search of them, and 
that the Davis’s Straits’ ships be en- 
couraged to sail before their usual 
time, and explore the coast before 
arriving at the fishing quarters. 
Such are the contents of this pa- 
per ; it is to be hoped, however, that 
the fears entertained with respect to 
the fate of our adventurous country- 
men are groundless. One proba- 
bility of their success in obtaining a 
passage through some inlet on the 
north-west of Hudson’s Bay, to- 
wards the Polar Sea, is from their 
not having been heard of by the 
traders from that quarter. Anothe1 
probability is, if the archipelago vi 
islandscontinues from Melville Island 
towards Behring’s Straits, so as to 
have kept back the pressure of thc 
polar ice towards the south, on the 
north parts of America, it may have 
afforded a sailing passage ; as islands. 
shoals, &c. may have kept them oii 
land, and as canoe sailing is circum- 
scribed, it is not likely that Franklin 
should have heard of them; though. 
we understand, that at all the points 
he visited, the sea was open. Again, 
if they could not succeed the first 
year in finding a passage to the Pa- 
cific, they would naturally pass a- 
other winter among the ice, and at- 
tempt it when this gave way. ‘Their 
vessels are constructed on the strone- 
est principles, having, in addition, 
six feet of solid timber, strong!) 
bolted in their bows, which are we'! 
fended with the best iron, and they 
have a strong wall of planks a toot 
thick above their water-mark, to 
enable them to resist the pressure 0! 
the ice. Besides their usual con'- 
plement of every necessary, they took 
on board a quantity of coals, shee), 
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bullocks, &c. at the entrance of 
Hudson’s Straits; at the frozen sea- 
son, deer and other animals come in 
abundance near the sea, and when 
the water is open, there is plenty of 
fish along the coasts. Taking all 
these circumstances into considera- 
tion, we entertain the most sanguine 
hopes, with respect to the fate of this 
expedition. 
NEW PERCUSSION LOCK. 

Mr. Forrest, gun-maker, in Jed- 
burgh, has lately contrived a per- 
cussion lock, which with a double 
barrelled gun will answer for eighty 
discharges, with scarcely any farther 
trouble than merely filling the maga- 
zine before setting out. By the in- 
tervention of a cylinder betwixt the 
pan and the magazine, on turning 
which the pan is filled, all commu- 
nication with the gunpowder is cut 
off; for in whatever position the cy- 
linder is placed, the priming in the 
magazine is never brought in con- 
tact with the powder ; all possibility 
of accident is thus prevented; in- 
deed, it appears, that with the 
greatest carelessness there is no dan- 
ger. The priming is the same as 
that used for Forsyth’s lock, three 
parts of superoxymuriate of potash, 
one of flowers of sulphur, and one of 
charcoal. 

FOSSIL ELK. 

A very fine specimen of elk from 
the Isle of Man has lately been pre- 
sented to the Museum of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. It was dug up 
in the parish of Kirk Balaff, and sent 
to the college by the Duke of Athol. 
It was found imbedded in loose shell 
marl, over which was a bed of sand, 
and above this a layer of peat, com- 
posed chiefly of small branches and 
decayed leaves, and over these was 
the common soil of the country. The 
iollowing are the dimensions of this 
specimen : 

, Feet. Inch. 
Height to the highest point of 


the trunk-....... oh Bws 6 1 
Ditto, to the upper point of the 
Shoulder blade .......... 5 4 
Ditto, to the top of the right 
Pees Toa en en 9 74 
Horizontal breadth of the 
. , fea cinta oot 03 
Vertical ditto.............. 2 2 
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ASIATIC RHINOCEROS. 

Sir Everard Home has lately pub- 
lished an account of the manners 
and habits of this animal, the parti- 
culars of which were obtained from 
the person who had the charge of it 
at Exeter Change. It was so savage, 
that shortly after its arrival it at- 
tempted to kill its keeper, but its 
horns fortunately passed between his 
thighs and penetrated a wooden pars 
tition, from which the animal with 
difficulty extricated itself. Its skin 
was covered with small scales of 
the thickness of paper, and having 
the appearance of tortoise shell, and 
the edges of which were extremely 
sensible, being the only part that ap- 
peared to smart under the lash of the 
keeper's whip. Though in a great 
measure subdued, it frequently be- 
came quite ferocious, more especial- 
ly in the night, during which it often 
made a hideous noise and destroyed 
every thing that was near it. It was 
quick in its motions, and ate all kinds 
of vegetables, appearing to make no 
selection. 

SUCCORY AS BLANCHED SALAD. 

A variety of this plant improved 
by cultivation is much employed in 
France. ‘The young leaves are used 
in salad; and for procuring them, 
successive growings are kept up in 
gardens. When the plant is raised 
in fields, the outer leaves are plucked 
at different periods of summer and 
autumn, and given to milch cows, by 
which it is said they afford about a 
third more milk than when fed on 
common fodder, but it at first ac- 
quires a slightly sour taste. The 
butter is also more easily obtained from 
it. Atthe approach of winter, the 
roots are dug up and laid in a 
cellar horizontally in alternate layers 
with sand or light soil, with their 
heads outermost and uncovered. In 
this situation they are kept excluded 
from frost and also from light, during 
which they afford the blanched roots 
called Barbe de Capucin, used as 
winter salad. The roots are some- 
times also put with sand into barrels 
having numerous holes in their sides, 
through which the shoots very easily 
push, and are cut off when required. 
Barrels thus prepared are sometimes 
taken on board vessels about to sail, 
and afford fresh salad for many 
months. 
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PEAT MOSSES OF HOLLAND. 
There are two kinds of peat em- 
ployed by the Dutch, found in dif- 
terent layers. The highest affords 
grey or dry peat, composed of leaves 
and stems of reedy plants, and occa- 
sionally pieces of branches of large 
trees. The lowest layer produces 
mud peats, in which trunks of trees 
are oftex found; and, what is re- 
markable, with their heads inva- 
riably pointing to the east. Some of 
the timber, oak in particular, is so 
sound, that it is often employed in 
carpentry, but it is of a dark colour, 
as if stained with ink. The Dutch 
ashes are much employed in agricul- 
ture and gardening, after they have 
been kept for some time. Fruit trees 
in a languishing state are restored to 
vigour by them. They are said to 
open and stimulate the soil, and af- 
ford additional nourishment to the 
plants, by means of the water which 
they absorb and gradually give out ; 
and that by carrying into the soil 
principles calculated to attract the 
carbonic acid or fixed air in the at- 
mosphere, the solubility of the por- 
tions adapted for the food of plaiits 
is promoted. When the ashes are 
old, they may be spread on the gar- 
den in greater quantity, by which 
the ground is always kept damp. 
When old garden soil is overloaded 
with rich mould, or when too fre- 
quent manurings have been used, 
stale ashes are found to restore it to 
its due state of sharpness and ac- 

tivity. 

RAIN IN THE TROPICS. 

The following almost incredible 
statement is from the American 
Journal of Sciences, on the autho- 
rity of Captain Roussin, dated Cay- 
enne, February 28, 1820; we give 
it in his own words, lest it be sup- 
posed that in abridging it we have 
committed some mistake. ‘You will, 
perhaps, learn with no inconsider- 
able interest, the following meteoro- 
logical fact, the authenticity of which 
l am able to certify. From the Ist 
to the 24th of February, there fell 
upon the Isle of Cayenne twelve feet 
seven inches of water. This observa- 
tion was made by a person of the 
highest veracity ; and 1 assured my- 
self, by exposing a vessel in the mid- 
die of my yard, that there fell in 
the city ten and .a quarter inches of 
water, between eight in the evening 





and six in the morning, of the 14th 
and 15th of that month. From those 
enormous rains has resulted an in. 
undation from which every planta. 
tion has suffered.” 

PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Society, Dec. 19.—A_ paper 
was read by J. F. Davis, Esq. on the 
Chinese Year. The introductory part 
of this paper was occupied in proving 
that there was no scientific knowledge 
of Astronomy in China, before that in- 
troduced by the Arabians, and after- 
wards by European missionaries. The 
36 eclipses, recorded by Confucius, are 
useful in determining chronological 
points, but afford no evidence of as- 
tronomical science. The encourage- 
ment and promotion of foreign pro- 
tessors of astronomy, and their adopt- 
ing the errors of those professors, 
show that they had not been original- 
ly acquainted with it themselves. A 
drawing was also exhibited, illustrat- 
ing the 28 constellations, of which the 
year consists, with the degrees they 
respectively occupy; the Chinese 
have no solar year. 

A paper was read by Dr. Daubeny, 
on the Rocks that contain Magnesia; 
and another, on the Corrections ap- 
plied to the Great Meridional Are, 
extending from latitude 8° 9° 38°39, 
to latitude 18° 3’ 23°64", to reduce 
it to the parliamentary standard, 
by Lieut.-Colonel William Lambton. 
Colonel Lambton has likewise com- 
pleted some measurements which, 
when the requisite calculations are 
made, he intends to lay betore tle 
society. He is proceeding with his 
arc through Hindostan. If Scindiah's 
country continue quiet, a section 0! 
it will pass through Gwalior, his 
capital, and end at Agra on tlie 
Jumnah. 

An interesting paper was also read, 
entitled, Some Practical Observations 
on the Communication and Concen- 
tration of the Magnetic Influence, by 
Mr. J. H. Abraham, of Sheffield. 

Linnean Society, Jun. 21.— Papers 
were read by Major-Gen. J. Hard- 
wicke, entitled, Description of three 
Insects of Nepaul, and of a tail-less 
Deer, native of the Snowy Mountains 
of Nepaul. It is of a brownish ash 
colour. Its head is the size of that 
of a full grown stag, horns trifurcate 
and tuberculated at the roots, neck 
curved like that of a camel, with a 
mane on the back; when walking " 
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carries its head in a horizontal posi- 
tion. Though called tail-less, it has 
a thick rudiment of a tail four or five 
inches long. The following are some 
of the dimensions of the specimen in 
the Menagerie of the Marquis of 
Hastings. Length of head, 1 ft. 5 in. ; 
neck, 3 ft. 5in.; body, 2 ft. 5 in. ; 
total length, 7 ft. 3in.; height, 4 ft. 
3 in.; circumference of the body, 
4ft.9in. Though this animal has 
been two years accustomed to the 


society of man, it always, when ap- 
proached, puts its horns into a posi- 
tion of offence or defence. It is not, 
however, fierce, but may be easily led 
by the horn. 

Geological Society. — Papers have 
been read on the Geology of Hun- 
gary ; of some parts of Arabia, and 
some islands in the Persian Gulph ; 
of the vicinity of Boulogne ; of the 
county of Gloucester; and of the 
Bahamas. 








SKETCH OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


France-—Colonel Boyer Peyrelau 
is going to publish a work on the 
French Antilles, especially Guade- 
loupe, from the time of their disco- 
very, to the Ist of January, 1823. 
This work, which will be in three 
volumes (the first to be published on 
the st of March), is expected to be 
very interesting and important ; all 
the questions relative to the colonies 
are discussed in separate chapters, 
and examined from the origin of 
those establishments. 

Viscount d’Arlincourt’s new novel, 
Ipsiboe, has excited as much atten- 
tion as his Recluse and his Renegade ; 
in point of interest it is perhaps in- 
lerlor to his preceding productions, 
but displays more research and more 
attention to the details. The idea 
which pervades the whole work is 
to show the delusion of human 
pertectibility, by representing man 
as placed in a perpetual circle of ab- 
surdities, of hypocritical passions, of 
chimeras, and impracticable theories. 
Ipsiboe, the heroine, is a singular 
nixture of the serious and the comic; 
aud, while her intentions are calcu- 
lated to inspire respect, her manner 
and appearance border on the ridi- 
culous. What, perhaps, would not 
have been expected, the work is full 
of epigrams, of biting pleasantries, 
and satirical allusions. M. d’Arlin- 
court has interwoven in his narrative 
many interesting particulars respect- 
ing the manners and customs pre- 
ey in Provence about 500 years 
2 m Redoue, of whose unrivalled 
h ork, Les Roses, the 26th and 27th Nos. 
wanna been published, has another 
ork of still greater splendour in 
(reparation. He is also going to pub- 
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lish an edition of Les Roses, in 8vo., 
which will be a most welcome pre- 
sent to all amateurs and cultivators 
of the queen of flowers. A very use- 
ful work has just made its appearance, 
An abridged Translation of Abbe 
Lanzi on painting. 

Though many volumes have been 
published on the events of the Rus- 
sian campaign in 1812, none of them 
give a complete and_ satisfactory 
view of that memorable expedition. 
The wumnparalleled disasters — that 
marked its close, sweeping away the 
greater number of those who had 
witnessed it, as well as the materials 
for the future historian, gave reason 
to apprehend that our information 
respecting it would necessarily re- 
main very imperfect. Fortunately, 
the important official papers of Prince 
Berthier, Major General to Napo- 
leon, escaped the general wreck. 
On the retreat of the French army, 
the carriage containing them was 
missed on leaving Kowno, but Prince 
Berthier afterwards found it again 
at Kénigsberg, with its valuable 
contents entire. Aided by these im- 
portant documents, a writer who 
signs himself M. has composed a 
History of the Expedition to Mos- 
cow, in 1812, in two volumes, 8vo. 
with an atlas, a plan of the battle of 
the Moskwa, &c. From the extracts 
we have seen of it, and the analysis 
given by a French critic, it appears 
to be a highly interesting and well 
written work, corroborated by docu- 
ments, the authenticity of which is 
unquestionable. 

A Voyage Round the World, by 
M. de Roquefeuille, Lieutenant in 
the navy, is advertised for speedy 
publication. 
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The eleventh volume of the Text of 
the great work on Egypt is published. 
It contains some interesting me- 
moirs on the communications between 
the Indian Sea and the Mediterranean 
by the Red Sea; on the canal of 
Alexandria; on the Isthmus of Suez; 
a description of the town of Qoceyr ; 
a notice on the medicines usual among 
the Egyptians; a memoir on the 
ovens for hatching chickens; a de- 
scription of Lake Menzaleh, by Ge- 
neral Andreossi ; and observations on 
the Fountain of Moses, by Monge. 
Nos. 93, 94, and 95, of the plates 
are also published. 

M. Gau, whose Antiquities of Nu- 
bia (of which seven numbers are pub- 
lished) have been so well received 
by the public, is going to publish 
25 plates. of Egyptian antiquities, 
consisting of bas reliefs, and paint- 
ings, copied on the spot, by M. Gau 
himself. 

A new novel, Elisa Tarrakanoff, 
by M. Bonnelier, is founded on the 
following story, the authenticity of 
which is, we believe, very questiona- 
ble. Elizabeth, Empress of Russia, 
had, they say, a natural daughter ; 
and few persons were in the secret ; 
one of these persons was the Polish 
Prince Radziwill, who, after the 
death of Elizabeth, carried the young 
princess off, and conducted her to 
Rome, either to promote the advan- 
tage of his country, or to forward 
his own ambitious designs. But 
Catherine II., aware of his projects, 
sequestrated his property; and, while 
he was absent for the purpose of get- 
ting this sequestration taken off, she 
sent her favourite, Alexis Orloff, for 
the purpose of seducing the young 
pees by flattering her with the 
iope of placing her on the throne. 
He succeeds in ensnaring the credu- 
lous Elisa into a pretended marriage, 
the object of which is to accomplish 
an atrocious crime. <A Russian fleet 
is in the harbour of Leghorn; se- 
conded by the English Consul,and still 
more by his wile, Orloff persuades 
his unsuspecting victim to visit the 
tleet, where she meets only chains, 
and soon afterwards death. 

Germany.—-The first volume of 
Mr. Wiebeking’s grand work, The 
oe of Civil Architecture, has 
excite great interest, and an ardent 
wish to see the whole completed; 
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which, we understand, it is expected 
to be by the publication of the seco] 
volume at Easter fair. Mr. W., 
whose elaborate work on hydraulics 
has acquired him the highest reputa- 
tion on the Continent, though it js 
not known in England as it merits 
(the late lamented Mr. Renuie, we 
believe, had a copy of it), has exerted 
himself to the utmost on this new 
work, one of the most important that 
has ever appeared on the subject: 
it is illustrated by an amazing num- 
ber of fine plates, some of thei on an 
extraordinarily large scale, the author 
having either himself measured, or 
caused to be measured, above 900 
cathedrals and churches in Germany, 
Italy, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Eng- 
land, and France. Plates will like- 
wise be given of all the most beauti- 
ful and curious antique temples, in- 
cluding many of the most remarkable 
Egyptian temples, &c. taken trom the 
French Description de l'Egypte. 

Another part of the Lite of Goethe 
is expected at Easter fair, and also 
the second volume of Protessor Horu’s 
Illustrations of the Plays of Shaks- 
peare. 

Dr. Niemeyer, Chancellor of the 
University of Halle, has already pub- 
lished a second edition of his Ob- 
servations, made during a Tour in 
England. 

History of the city of Danzig, from 
the oldest times to the preseut, 
vol. I. This is the title of an in- 
teresting work just published by a 
Dr. G. Léschin. Danzig is without 
dispute one of the most ancient 
commercial cities, and is proved to 
have carried on an extensive com- 
merce even in the 10th century. In 
all the wars carried on by the Poles, 
Russians, Swedes, Prussians, Danes, 
and the Teutonic Knights, it acted 
an important part, and that for cen- 
turies together. Such a city was 
worthy of particular notice ; but in 
earlier times it was not possible to 
publish any thing complete; the 
apprehensions and fears of the pa- 
trician order enveloping every thing 
in mystery. Dr. Léschin, however, 
has now been permitted to consult 
the archives of the city, and has 
thus been enabled to compose a work 
highly interesting. This first vo- 
lume brings down the history to the 
year 1660. 
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(Continued from our January Number.) 


Tue grand Festa di San Francesco 
took place while we remained at the 
Monastery; this is the greatest feast 
celebrated by those monks: it was 
preceded by a novena, or nine days’ 
vigil, during which, we observed, the 
monks fasted somewhat more, and 
sang and prayed a great deal more, 
than usual—to tell the truth, they 
worked very hard ; for inthe morning 
before day-light they were up and 
paying their devotions in the church ; 
they continued to exercise them- 
selves there, with but short intervals 
of rest, during the whole day; in 
the evening, after supper, they pray- 
ed about half an hour before the 
picture over the door of the refectory, 
which we have mentioned ; and after 
this, they repaired to an altar in the 
dormitory, where they concluded 
their labours for the day. During 
the whole novena, the church was 
adorned with hangings, and partially 
illuminated day and night. All the 
monastic functions were exercised 
with the greatest activity, but none 
more so than the cerca, or business 
of begging. In order to form a cor- 
rect idea of this matter, we deter- 
mined to accompany one of the lay 
brothers (they only being employed 
on this important service) in one of 
his expeditions ; accordingly one fine 
day, immediately after dinner, Fra 
Filippo came to us agreeable to ap- 
pointment, and we set out with him 
to beg for the honour of Saint Francis. 
Our friend had a crutch stick, armed 
at one end with an iron spike ; and 
to his shoulder was fastened a large 
wallet, in which one indispensable 
piece of equipment was a large loose 
leathern bottle, that extended it- 
self more or less, according to the 
liberality of the benefactors of the 
convent; the wallet generally re- 
turned home laden with a very mixed 
cargo—sometimes with olives and 
eggs, fagioli and bread,—at others, 
with bacon, flour, peas, fruit, &c. 

€ set out at the hot and lazy hour 
when every one was reposing, except 
those whose callings or necessities 
compelled them to be up; and we 


’ 


trudged along through the silent 


Naples, June, 1822. 
streets of Sorrento, utterly unnoticed, 
until we reached the house of a poor 
woman, who sold aquavite, rosolio, 
terragli, &c. ‘The monk and the ho- 
nest donna were on the best of terms; 
no sooner did we appear than she 
made us sit down, and placed some 
of her best rosolio betore us; and 
after having taken two or three pre- 
liminary pinches of the monk’s smug- 
gled snuff, she began to consult him 
on her affairs ; and when he had in- 
structed and comforted her by his 
counsel, he introduced the subject of 
the festival, saying, he hoped the 
people would not forsake the Saint 
who had never forsaken them ; that 
the festa would be worthy of San 
Francesco, with many hints of the 
same kind: all this was said gene- 
rally, and not addressed to her in a 
downright begging style, and the 
scene was concluded by her giving 
him five grains and a handful of 
terragli; then, after another pinch 
of snuff, and a few compliments in- 
terchanged between the monk and 
the good lady, we took our leaves. 
We thence went on to Prospietto, by 
the house of Tasso, near which we 
entered into a cantina, where the 
Frate was received with great kind- 
ness by the master and mistress, who 
presently began to ask how the good 
brothers got on in their collections for 
the feast; Fra Filippo, with a very 
serious face, told them that times 
were not what they had been; that 
the good spirit of religion and gene- 
rosity seemed to have left the ey 6 
and that hitherto the collections had 
been very trifling—very trifling in- 
deed ; in short, that he had never 
known such bad times since he had 
worn the santa lana; and this, by 
the bye, was no cunning exaggera- 
tion, for the times have indeed 
changed for the monks ; during the 
last twenty years they have suffered 
various oppressions, many monas- 
teries have been suppressed, and the 
reverence in which the people for- 
merly held their spiritual advisers 
has been “ mocked into air,” (we 
know not that much moral good has 
been effected by the change,) and 
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all the orders have fallen into com- 
parative contempt and neglect. The 
good cantiniere, who knew nothing 
of these modern improvements, who 
was no Carbonaro, and was really 
attached to the Frati, expressed his 
sincere regret for their disappoint- 
ments; and to console his guest pro- 
duced a bottle of his very best, gave 
him a carlin in hard cash, and pro- 
mised to send him three bottles of 
good wine in aid of the festivity. 
After drinking a glass round, we 
took leave of the cantina, and also of 
the city, directing our course to the 
masserie, lying towards Massa. We 
knocked at a door in a solitary lane, 
and Fra Filippo, lifting up his voice, 
uttered a loud ery, which, though 
perfectly unintelligible to the unini- 
tiated, was very well understood by 
the people within; in a short time 
the door was opened by a poor de- 
crepid old woman; she also expressed 
great satisfaction at seeing her friend 
the monk, and we advanced with her 
to the house, which was in the mid- 
dle of the farm, and at some dis- 
tance from the entrance. The pea- 
sants were very busy with their 
double raccolta of grapes and olives : 
on approaching the house we saw 
two boys hoisted up in a large square 
stone trough, treading out the grapes, 
of which fresh supplies were brought 
every moment by girls and boys from 
different parts of the musseria; we 
looked at the merry little rogues for 
awhile, and then walked onward 
into the vineyard, where we saw a 
number of young folks busily em- 
ployed in gathering the grapes ; and 
continuing our walk, we reached a 
pleasant arbour of vines at the ex- 
tremity of the farm, which was in- 
deed just on the edge of the cliffs; 
we had thence a view of the marina 
grande ot Sorrento, which lay im- 
mediately below. Here, sitting in 
the shade of the yellow leaves, we 
ate the fine fresh grapes which the 
monk selected for us, gathering them 
from the living vine, which hung over 
our heads. We afterwards returned 
to the house, and entered a very 
large room in which a fire was burn- 
ing on a large open hearth, and an 
iron pot of no inconsiderable dimen- 
stons was hung up to boil. It was a 
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Friday, and consequently a digiuno 
for the people as well as for the 
monks; the old woman asked ov; 
companion if he would have some 
Jfagioli, which she had in fact pre- 
pared for him, as she expected his 
visit; Fra Filippo was of course 
nothing loth, and very soon the fi. 
gioli, smoking hot and _invitingly 
white, were served up with much 
respect, on a coarse but clean table- 
cloth ; some pickled peparoli (capsi- 
cums) were produced as a whet, and 
we, as well as Filippo, began to do 
great justice to the good lady’s fare. 
The fagioli are often prepared with 
oil and vinegar; the old woman 
asked our companion if he would 
have some oil, offering to give him 
some virgin oil; to this, of course, 
oy virgin oil is very good,) he rea- 
dily agreed, on which she got up, 
and the monk, and we also, followed 
her into the room where the oil was 
pressed. Here we found all the ap- 
paratus for oil making, and an im- 
mense quantity of olives, some lying 
in the press, some in the wring, and 
others which had been freshly bruised, 
heaped up in one corner, and slowly 
dropping the virgin oil into a well 
beneath prepared to receive it ; from 
this store the woman dipped out some 
with a glass; it was beautifully clear, 
and had a most delightful flavor.* 
On our return to the kitchen this 
was added to the fagioli, and ren- 
dered them so palatable, that we all 
ate very heartily of them, although 
it was so very soon after dinner. Fi- 
lippo, as he hinted to us afterwards, 
had “ saved a corner” in expectation 
of this treat, and indeed it was his 
usual practice, when there was but 
lenten entertainment at the Monas- 
tery, to have occasion to call upon 
some one whose respect for the cloth, 
and affection for him personally, in- 
sured him somewhat better fare.— 
While we were eating, the master o! 
the vineyard dropped in; Filippo 
began a conversation with him al out 
the vintage, and presently produced 
two segars (a present which had 
been made him by a tobacconist in 
the town): he gave one of these to 
the farmer, the other he lit himself, 
and they both began smoking and 
talking of various affairs ; their dis- 





* The oil of this peninsula is deservedly celebrated: Vico, Sorrento, Massa, Amalti, 


&c. produce vils equal to those of Lucca, or of any part of France. 
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course was assisted by the old mo- 
ther and by three ruddy damsels, who 
came in from the Masseria to listen to 
the edifying words of the Frate, and to 
gaze at the due giovani Inglesi. At 
length the conversation flagged, and 
we salliedout to the wine-cellar, where 
the must was fermenting ; here the 
monk affixed little prints of San 
Francesco to every butt, saying, at 
the same time, that the Saint would 
now take that wine under his pro- 
tect®n, that it would consequently 
be a very good wine, and would 
run no risk from heat or rain or 
thunder, as long at least as they 
continued to pay a proper respect to 
their beatified patron; which he 
doubted not they would always con- 
tinue to do, as they had long done, 
because they must certainly have 
found the advantages of it. We re- 
turned to the house, and the peasant 
told Filippo he would give him half 
a barrel of wine, two rotoli of oil, 
and four rotoli of fagioli; at the 
same time he gave him some pepa- 
roli and pomi-d’oro to carry with 
him to the Monastery: he also pre- 
sented him with some bunches of 
fine grapes selected for the purpose, 
and those we ate as we walked off. 
We had staid in this masseria, what 
with eating and drinking, smoking, 
talking, &e. so long, that the monk 
found it would be necessary to curtail 
hisexcursion and return towards town. 
(mn our way thither we stopped at a 
fine large garden, the master of 
which paid his little tax in coin ; and 
on leaving him, we descended by a 
picturesque path to the marina 
grande, and on arriving there went 
lito a cantina, kept by a distant re- 
lation of the monk, who at our ar- 
rival was busily engaged in roasting 
chesnuts. Here, however, we were 
not so well received as at the other 
places; it is true, that on our en- 
trance he placed some of the ches- 
nuts before us ; but as the monk was 
his relation, he did not treat him 
with much deference, did not offer 
us any wine, and even allowed us to 
Pay for the fruit he had put before 
us. While we were seated there, 
Some fishermen, having nothing on 
but short cotton drawers and shirts, 
© sleeves of which were tucked up 
0 the shoulders, and red woollen 
caps on their heads, came in to take 
their evening repast, which was a 


few chesnuts and a little wine. Fra 
Filippo presently introduced the subs 
ject of the festa, and apropos to 
that, began discussing the possibi- 
lity of smuggling some Palermitan 
snuff—smuggling being a trade in 
which he occasionally peddled a 
little ; about the latter subject he 
got some information; but for the 


festa he got neither money, roha, nor 


promises. As it grew dark we left 
the taverna, and jogged on towards 
the Monastery —we, the profane, 
were pretty merry, from what we had 
drunk; but Fra Filippo, who had 
been long used to tipple a little here 
and a little there, comported himself 
pretty discreetly ; however, on the 
road he amused us with a low Nea- 
politan song about catching fleas, 
which he hummed in a suppressed 
voice, stopping whenever we met 
any persons by the way, in order that 
no scandal might accrue to the order. 
At length we reached the Monastery, 
and thus ended our afternoon’s cerca, 
which had made us acquainted with 
many little circumstances respecting 
the ways and means of the Francis- 
cans, that otherwise we might never 
have known. 

And now let us return to the noe 
vena. During these nine days the 
preparations for the festival were 
carried on with great activity ; there 
was more hurry and bustle in the 
Monastery than we had ever before 
witnessed, and every member seemed 
animated with extraordinary zeal and 
alacrity. Very frequent consulta- 
tions took place; and for several days 
following, we observed nearly the 
whole brotherhood assembled in a 
group, and debating with the gravest 
and most important looks and tones 
imaginable ; on inquiry we found 
that the subject of these consulta- 
tions was about introducing two 
butts of wine into the Monastery, 
without paying the gabel/la. To make 
this matter a little clearer, we must 
observe, that the country near Sor- 
rento does not abound in wine, from 
which circumstance it happens that 
the monks never get enough wine 
in the cerca for the consumption of 
the Monastery, and are consequently 
obliged to purchase it from time to 
time. For the great festival, an ad- 
ditional stock was requisite, the con- 
yentual cellars had run: low, and 
consequently the provident Superior 
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had got a friend to buy two butts 
near the Torre dell’ Annunziata, 
where the wine is better and cheaper 
than at Sorrento: the affair now in 
hand was to get this wine to the 
convent without paying the custom- 
ary duties. An exemption is made 
in favour of the Franciscans, who 
are considered as mendicants, pos- 
sessing nO Money of their own; but 
it is necessary to produce a paper 
from the Padre Provinciale, giving 
assurance to this effect: our worthy 
friends had received this paper, but 
unfortunately some mistake had hap- 
pened respecting the destination of 
the wine, and this occasioned the 
debates we have mentioned. The 
council was broken up by the Supe- 
blors deciding that he would vo in 
person to Castellamare, where the 
Pro nit iale resided, and ect the mis- 
take rectified, and the wine spedito s 
as there was no time to be lost, he 
prepared for his departure, and a 
little before sun-set the monastery 
boat was launched, and the Padre 
Samuelo, accompanied by a luy- 
brother, and two fishermen whom 


they took to row the boat, set off 


on then expedition. 
: Joe hi y 
Qn the following aay, while we 


were sitting in the refectory, all of 


al sudden a voice and a halloo rose 
from the sea below ; they were both 
unknown to us; but the Vicario, who 
was sitting by our side, immediately 
recognised them as the Superior’s, 
and dispatched two lay-brothers to 
aseist him to land, and to aecom- 
pany him in his ascent. In a few 
minutes we heard Don Samuelo’s 
loud voice; he spoke now ta one, 
aul now to another, and presently 
he thing open the door of the refec- 
tory, and entered with great state ; 
his gait was always rather a swag- 
gering one, and his head was always 
a little inclined to one side ; but at 
present his gait was much more 
swaggering than usual, and his head 
still more indirect and pendent ; his 
face was somewhat tlushed, the 
lower parts of it being as usual co- 
vered with snuff, but at the same 
time it exhibited a good-humoured 
grin, which did not announce any 
sinister tidings. He had one of his 
hands full of papers, which waved 
to and fro as he walked up the re- 
fectory to his seat, and on reaching 
the table he threw them down on it, 


and put his hand on them with a 
great slap, which was intended _pro- 
bably to rouse attention; after this 
he saluted us, and then in a twink. 
ling dispatched an enormous pinch 
of snuff, a good part of which as 
usual went to adorn his countenance: 
he had indeed a peculiar jerk in 
taking snuff, which seemed to have 
been studied with a view to take the 
greatest practicable quantity in the 
least possible time ; it must be con- 
fessed, his metnod, whatever might 
be its other merits, was not very 
cleanly, but he cared very little 
about that, being indeed the most 
slovenly man in his convent. As soon 
as he had sat down, he turned his 
attention to a large plate of macca- 
roni, which alay-brother had brought 
immediately on his entrance. He 
was very eager to discuss this, but 
he was at the same time struggling 
with the pangs of an untold story ; 
he took a mouthful or two of. his 
maccaroni, and gave us a sentence 
or two of his tale, then passed a 
censure on the cook, and began to 
eat again; and the whole of his dis- 
course was plentifully sprinkled, ac- 
cording to his laudable custom, with 
expletives, which enabled him to re- 
collect himself, and to proceed with- 
out stopping. The story ran on 
thus, “ EF cos) vedete il Provinciale— 
subito chi—né questi maccaroni sono= 
Sreddi— sicché dunque,” &e. &c. The 
story lasted out the maccaroni, and 
the fish, and the sallad, and indeed 
his whole dinner ; the sum of it was, 
that he had seen the Provinciale, had 
received the necessary documents, 
and that the wine,would arrive early 
on the following morning. 

The next morning accordingly the 
wine arrived in the marina of Sor- 
rento, and was landed as a present 
sent to the Franciscan monks, who, 
on presenting their papers, received 
it without paying the gabella, which 
would have been about two dollars. 
At dinner the same day one of the 
butts was broached, and the wine 
served round in the refectory. It was 
amusing to see the anxiety of Don 
Samuelo on this occasion ; for as it 
was his purchase, he seemed to con- 
sider his honour implicated in the 
matter; he asked one how he liked 
it, then another, and another, and 
so all round, not excepting even the 
novices and lay brothers. One replied, 
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«eh! non e’é male,” another “eh é 
un buon vino pot md-ma mi pare un 
poco asciutto. T o this insinuation the 
Superior immediately replied with 
infinite eagerness, ma figlio mio, per 
carita ! cosa volete? Questo vino é un 
vino, &c. The wine, however, upon the 
whole, seemed to be much approved, 
and, as we did not refuse our ap- 
plause, the Superior was quite happy, 
and for a considerable time he did 
not lose any opportunity of making 
honourable mention of his vino stu- 
endo. 

The important day on which so 
much honour was to be done to Saint 
Francis,was ushered in bya discharge 
of the spari, which were ranged in 
two long lines in front of the church ; 
we, who in this serious moment were 
lying a-bed, were thoroughly roused 
by the discharge, which continued 
several minutes, and was sweetly se- 
conded by a noisy abominable bell. 
Immediately after, we heard the 
voices of the monks rising in chorus 
from the church, and we could even 
then distinguish the treble of the 
zealous Don Samuelo. We soon got 
up, and on going into the corridor, 
we found a lay brother waiting to 
conduct us to see the ceremonies ; 
we declined this, however, until we 
had had some breakfast, and then 
we went with some of the novices up 
into the choir: when we arrived 
there, one of the novices looked 
through the balustrades, and observ- 
ing that there were but few people in 
the church, exclaimed with an air 
of great disappointment, “ Madonna 
mu! non c’é gran gente per veder la 
Jesta ;” and then very discontentedly 
went to take his place in the choir, 
and we filed off to where the Supe- 
rior stood, with a little book in one 
hand, a pinch of snuff in the other, 
and a well-filled snuff-box lying open 
before him—we found him, indeed, 
In a complete ecstacy of music, and 
devotion, and snuff-taking. He had 
placed himself close to the organist, 
having undertaken to manage the 
stops himself ; and we remarked, that 
when he had to sing a solo passage, 
he always took care that the organ 
should speak with a soft low voice, 
but when the monks sung in chorus, 
he pulled out the loudest stops, and 
let the instrument roar to the top of 
its lungs. In this manceuvre he had 
a double object—he lessened the tone 


of the organ for himself, that his own 
good singing might not be lost, and 
he increased it for the others, that 
their bad singing might not be ob- 
served. ‘The duties of the day were 
rather complicated, and several of 
the monks were not very perfect in 
their parts, but more particularly 
our old friend Michael Angelo, who 
officiated in chief in the body of the 
church, and who was_ probably 
thinking more of his law-suit than of 
his Saint: he, poor man, in spite of 
the hints given him by little bells, 
and by numerous 2i/-2//s, would fre- 
quently persist in singing on, with 
out the smallest remorse of voice, 
long after he ought to have given 
way to us in the upper-house ;—our 
only resource in this dilemma was, 
to pull out ail the stops of the organ 
and to sing away altogether like 
mad, so that at length the good 
father below, not being able to hear 
himself at all, might, by stopping a 
little, give an opportunity to a lay 
brother who had been dispatched for 
that purpose to hint him his cue. 
But words cannot do justice to the 
agony of the Superior during the 
continuance of these disorders ; his 
ejaculations were numerous and ra- 
pid, and almost loud enough to be 
heard by the congregation below, 
“ ma Santo dio! che fa quel Michael 
Angelo! che fi—che fi! ci guasta la 
festa! O! Madonna mia, senti come 
stuona!” These exclamations were 
repeated in accents of horror by the 
monks who stood around, and espe- 
cially by old Torpietro, who pettish- 
ly added that the Superior ought not 
to have put the old dotard there ; to 
this remark the Superior would fain 
have made a reply, but time pressed, 
and he could only contrive to get out 
anemphatie Ah! which he was obliged 
to follow up immediately by a quaver- 
ing ora pro nobis. As the ceremomes 
went on, the church gradually filled, 
and before Torpietro, who had to 
pronounce the eulogy of San Fran- 
cesco, ascended the pulpit, a pretty 
numerous congregation had assem- 
bled. The old man, who was am- 
bitious of the character of an orator, 
had received with great pleasure the 
intimation of the Superior that he 
was to perform this duty: several 
davs had been given him to. prepare 
his discourse, and the zeal which he 
felt to distinguish himself made him 
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stay up studying in his cell some 
hours after the other monks had re- 
tired to rest. The fruit of this ex- 
traordinary labour did by no means 
satisty the expectations which had 
been entertained ; and the discourse 
wus pronounced secco by all the 
monks: the Superior, always anxious 
to excuse, observed kindly, “ Zor- 
pietro & un buonissimo uomo, e dotto 
assui, ma pero é un poco gecchio. The 
general discontent did not reach the 
ears of the solemn Torpietro, who 
indeed congratulated himself very 
much on the success of his harangue, 
and observed with great pride and 
satisfaction, at dinner-time, that he 
had given the people such a scosso 
(shake) as they had not had for some 
time, and not scrupling to say that 
ihere was no person in the Monas- 
iery so capable of doing it as he. 

After the dry discourse, the sing- 
ing aud praying were renewed, and 
we remarked now, as well as on many 
other occasions, the art with which 
the Catholicceremonies are arranged ; 
the singing, the muttered prayers, 
the tinkling of little bells, the sweet 
smoke of the incense rising in 
clouds from the silver censer, habits, 
put on and put off, the gaudy 
genuflections, the marching back- 
ward and forward, the loud and un- 
expected explosion of the little artil- 
lery without, the solemn peals of the 
organ, the full choruses, and now 
and then the hurried tolling of the 
deep bell in the tower above—are all 
calculated to startle the spirits, and 
to awaken and seduce the senses. 

The festival was dignified by the 
presence of the Bishop of Sorrento, an 
old man, tottering upon the brink of 
the grave, who concluded the whole 
by kneeling down on an embroider- 
ed cloth in the middle of the church, 
and praying aloud for the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of all good 
Catholics; after which, rising, he 
proceeded down the middle of the 
church, with his mitre on his head, 
his pastoral crook in his hand, and 
his long train held up by two priests, 
bestowing his benediction on the 
kneeling crowd. 

The festa ended a short time be- 
fore dinner; the people dispersed, 
and the monks returned into the Mo- 
nastery, where they consumed half 
an hour in sauntering up and down 
the corridor, discoursing proudly of 


the glories of the morning, and some- 
what sorrowfully on the expence of 
the same ; we learned then, that the 
spart alone, for which they engaged 
per hundred shot, cost the serious 
sum of three ducats; and the man 
who furnished and hung up the ap- 
parata, which consisted of a great 
quantity of silk hangings for the pul. 
pit, the altar, and the sides of the 
church, and two images, one of San 
Francesco, and one of the Madonna, 
in gilt cases, with glass fronts and 
silk drapery, was paid six piastres 
for the hire of his finery. Besides 
this, a great expence had been incur- 
red for wax lights, of which a pro- 
fusion had been employed, and 
the musician who played the organ 
received four carlins besides being 
entertained at dimer. The regret for 
the expence seemed pretty well to 
balance the pleasure of the festa, to- 
wards which the people had not con- 
tributed at all liberally; and the 
monks had been obliged to pinch 
themselves to maintain the accus- 
tomed dignity. But discontent va- 
nished at the sound of the dinner bell ; 
and we all flocked to the retectory, 
where our number was increased by 
several visitors, one of whom was no 
less a personage than the Commis- 
sary of Police, a paltry, vain-glorious 
Neapolitan, who thought proper to 
consider himself the Jord of the hall. 
lis estimation of his own import- 
ance was heightened by the compa- 
rison he made between ‘himself and 
the poor monks, whose humble ac- 
commodations were to him a source 
of continual mirth and derision. He 
did not think proper to dine on the 
common fare, but had his maccaroni 
prepared apart, and made several 
other petty distinctions, in which 
there was a good deal of appearance, 
but very little reality; his wine, 
which he had provided himself, and 
which, to our knowledge, cost him 
only five grains a bottle, was dis- 
pee in a Bohemian decanter; and 
is fruit was put to cool in a pitcher 
of water, in which there was two 
rains’ worth of ice. His voice was 
requently heard, and he gave many 
unnecessary directions to his valet, 
a dirty ragged boy about twelve 
years old, who was also the common 
butt of his wit. Our repast was ra- 
ther better than usual, and the sup- 
plementary glass of good wine went 
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round at the conclusion; this the 
Commissary did not think proper to 


decline, and when the glasses were . 


all filled, the Vicario rose, with two 
hems to call attention, and drank a 
health ad tutia la buona compagnia, 
After dinner, the Commissary got up 
from his seat in a very jocose hu- 
mour, and approached the Vicario. 
We must here mention that the 
Vicario was the most finical man in 
the society; he had several little 
conveniences that were not common 
to the rest, and among other things 
he had a glass to pour his wine into, 
instead of drinking it out of the usual 
earthern jug; it certainly was not 
a very handsome glass, but still it 
was highly prized by the poor monk 
who looked upon it as an indication of 
his superior rank, and pleased himself 
in imagining that it gave him a sort 
of consequence in the eyes of his fel- 
lows, as none but the Superior, the 
Lettore, and he, enjoyed this distine- 
tion. The Commissary seized this 
glass, and began making very merry 
with its humble appearance. * What 
a thing this is,” said he; “ I should 
be ashamed to drink out of such a 
glass; look at mine! &c.” To this 
the monk modestly replied, that the 
Commissary was a Signore, but that 
he, himself, was a poor Franciscan, 
and must be content with any thing ; 
he appeared, however, to be deeply 
mortified at being thus insulted in 
the face of the whole community, 
aud especially on the subject of one 
of his little vanities. The Commis- 
sary, however, was not content with 
this, but made several feints, as 
though he intended to throw the 
glass down, enjoying the anxiety 
with which the monk sought to 
prevent him; at first, probably, he 
had no intention of breaking — the 
glass, but at length being piqued by 
observing that the Vicario, who grew 
ured of this, did not attempt to pre- 
vent him any longer, he actually threw 
it down and broke it. The monk’s 
Visage fell, and his colour went and 
came, but he did not dare to express 
his resentment to a person of such 
cousequence, though, if he had 
chosen, for he was a very strong 
m ; 

an, he might have thrown the 
spuidle-shanked Commissary out of 
the window with ease ; but he was 
& monk, and a mendicant, and had 
been long drilled into humiliation 


and forbearance. After a minute’s 
pause, during which the Commissary 
laughed with affected heartiness,. 
looking round at the same time ra- 
ther wistfully to see whether any 
person enjoyed this joke, the monk 
ventured to say, he hoped the Signor 
Commissario would give him a glass 
in lieu of the one he had broken; 
this the great man refused in pre- 
tended sportiveness; but in fact, hig 
refusal was very much in earnest, 
for he never made the monk any 
amends. 

Thus ended the festa of Saint 
Francis, and the next day the monks 
returned to their usual employments. 

The monks, in their individual ha- 
bits, are eminently unfriendly and 
even unsocial; in fact, there seems 
to exist an attraction of repulsion 
among them: there are several per- 
sons in the convent who have lived 
together nearly forty years, and their 
indifference to each other seems to 
have increased by time and to have 
ripened into a durable dislike ; a dis- 
like not angry, not active, but frozen 
and fixed, and increasing from year 
to year, like an ice-berg in a polar 
sea. There are many little causes 
which conspire in producing this ; as 
little jealousies respecting the divi- 
sion of labour, and the enjoyment of 
advantages ; envious feelings of dif- 
ferences of dignity, and many other 
things which may be easily imagined. 
The monk, cut off for ever from in- 
dulging in those affections which 
wind closest about the human heart, 
always liable to removal of place, 
and compelled by his vow of submis- 
sion to be ready to sacrifice every 
little taste, every little suggestion of 
genius, every hobby-horse which he 
might cherish in the absence of some- 
thing better, to the caprice of an un- 
sympathising Superior ; liable to be 
torn from every thing that habit had 
endeared to him, as his whitewashed 
cell, his village, his acquaintance— 
in short, all he could cling to as his 
own, at length locks up his breast, 
and learns to Jove the solitude of an 
unoccupied heart. ’ 

It is not in the power of any insti- 
tutions to make man virtuous beyond 
the capacities of his nature ; the monk, 
commanded to love all men, sinks 
under the impossibility, and loves no 
one ; it is in vain that wife and chil- 
dren are not permitted to him, that 
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he is moved from place to place to 
prevent him from forming particular 
friendships ; the human heart cannot 
expand to embrace the whole race 
of man; and if it isnot warmed and 
nourished by a reflected love, not sup- 
ported by a practicable attachment, 
it dies in the breast. It is in vain, 
also, that the monk is forbidden to 
possess any property; the love of 
property is almost as firmly fixed in 
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our natures as the love of life itself. 
The monk cannot have gold or silver 
or houses orlands; but his love of pro- 
perty is not destroyed, but distorted ; 
and not being able to possess valua- 
ble things, his avarice hoards up 
the meanest trifles, and he sets an ir- 
rational value on such contemptible 
things as a piece of cake, a little fruit, 
ora bottle of wine. Farewell ! 
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REPORT OF MUSIC. 


Tue political world is not at the 
present moment split into more divi- 
sions than the musical—first, we 
have the English composers and pro- 
lessors, who, like the owners and 
occupiers of land, are complaining 
of the neglect with which they are 


treated by the public ; next we have 
the foreigners, who thrive like the 
Jews and stock-jobbers; then we 
have the Ancient Concert, the Phil- 
harmonic, and the theatres, which, 
like the manufacturers, go on swim- 
mingly with their occupations ; and, 
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lastly, we have Mr. Bochsa and his 
oratorios, the objects of as much 
hatred and envy as the Spaniards. 
And what dire portent does all this 
indicate? Why, exactly this—that 
the world will be pleased in its own 
way. 

We shall leave these jarring ele- 
ments to leap to their several stations 
by the power of their own harmony, 
and confine ourselves at present to the 
case of Mr. Bochsa. Mr. Bochsa, 
in particular, is decried, first, for 
usurping the two great winter thea- 
tres for the Lent season; and second- 
ly, for the hybrid selections, half En- 
glish, half foreign, part sacred and 
more profane, which he gives: that 
is to say, he is accused of being so 
wicked, as to pocket the money and 
corrupt the taste and the morals of 
this most classic and virtuous metro- 
polis. Heavy charges these, but let 
us look a little closer into the matter. 

The oratorios for many years had 
been connected with the general 
theatrical management, if we right- 
ly recollect, when the proprietors 
thought it better to commit the con- 
duct entirely to musical men; and 
they accordingly /e¢their houses. What 
does this demonstrate,—but such a 
decay of profit, as caused the mana- 
gers to look to some error in the go- 
vernment of affairs for the causes of 
failure and to shift the burden to per- 
sons whom they deemed to be more 
capable? What then ensues? Pro- 
fessors take up the scheme, and the 
last two who were at the head, Sir 
George Smart and Mr. Bishop, are 
as able men in every respect as can 
any where be found---they are tho- 
roughly acquainted with the whole 
chart of professional life, and not less 
deeply versed in the temper of the 
English public. Well, they exhausted 
their ingenuity ; they combined every 
species of musical composition ; they 
engaged every performer, whether 
vocal or instrumental, of ability or 
repute ; they racked their invention 
for novelty—-one got twelve, and the 
other thirteen harps; nay, one of 
them (Mr. Bishop) even went so far 
as to introduce, one night, no less 
than nineteen principal singers, com- 
prising all that were in London; 
So vast an assemblage of talent 
was never before concentrated: he 
allotted to them, according to their 
several excellencies, the most sub- 


lime and the most captivating compo 
sitions of the most esteemed English 
and foreign authors. Yet, after all 
these uncommon efforts, both these 
gentlemen, with all their opportuni- 
ties, direct and indirect, of advan- 
taging themselves by such a concern, 
relinquished the enterprize. Now, 
as both continue in the profession, 
there could be but one possible 
cause for their thus abandoning this 
great undertaking. The profit was 
inadequate to the labour and the risk. 
No other reasonable ground can be 
assigned. 

With such accumulated proofs of 
the unprofitable nature of the under 
taking, a man must have more than 
common reliance upon his powers to 
enter voluntarily on a task which, 
for so long, even pre-eminent abili- 
ties had been found inadequate to 
turn to a sufficiently good purpose. 
It is not, indeed, improbable that 
the public would have been deprived 
of these popular concerts (which in 
music are somewhat of the nature of 
a concio ad plebem) but for the cou- 
rage of Mr. Bochsa. So far then, in- 
stead of incurring the censure, he 
merits the support of the English na- 
tion, and of the profession especially. 
But for him, the one would have lost 
the means of hearing excellent music 
in the cheapest and most diffusive man- 
ner known to this country ; and the 
other, a series of engagements which 
are a great help to many by the 
mere pay, and to more, by the love 
of art which these concerts so exten- 
sively propagate. Thus circum- 
stanced, what was it incumbent on a 
man of common prudence to do? 
Why, his very first object must be 
to fortify himself against effective 
opposition. It had been clearly 
shown that the town would not 
maintain two oratorios, even on al- 
ternate nights. Mr. Bochsa then 
very wisely threw the hire of the se- 
cond theatre into his risk, a measure 
dictated by sound reason, and one of 
which the public can have no ground 
whatever to complain; because the 
conclusion held, that had competi- 
tion been carried but avery little fure 
ther, the town would have had no 
oratorios upon a grand scale at all. 

We come next to the selections. 
And here we do not mean to preju- 
dice the judgment so often pronounc- 
ed, that the oratorios present an ano- 
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ymalous farrago of all sorts of hete- 
rogeneous ingredients ; that they have, 
in point of fact, wholly departed from 
their original design, and so far from 
being a sacred performance, are a 
disgraceful proof of the most debas- 
ing hypocrisy. So far as the season 
of Lent and Christianity are con- 
cerned, it matters little, whether the 
Drama of Life in London, or selec 
tions from J/ Don Giovanni, and Il 


4'urco in Italia, be said or sung. Of 


the two, it is certainly most revolting 
to religious feeling to hear, “ J know 
that my Re deemer liveth,” immediate- 
Jy succeeded by Vedrai carino, a song 
which is at best but double entendre, 
flavoured to the palate by exquisite 
melody. But the question we are to 
(liscuss is, how far is Mr. Bochsa 
amenable to the censure such a state 
of things must necessarily incur ? 

And here again we must look back. 
The custom of such commixture has 
now so long obtained, that it is 
scarcely possible to remember the 
time when it was absolutely other- 
wise, although the impurity has 
continually been on the increase. 
Former conductors tried to stem the 
torrent, till their pockets were emp- 
tied ; for instance, Sir George Smart 
got up Jsrael in Egyp!, with great 
care, and it produced, comparatively 
speaking, no receipts. Mr. Bochsa 


found a corrupted age, and if his ma- 


nagement be impartially surveyed, 
he has done something rather to re- 
form than to multiply abuse. In 
the first place, he associated to his 
own the long tried. experience of Sir 
George himself. He produced in his 
first season an oratorio from his own 
hand. The world will have Rossini. 
Ciood.--Ile took the best serious 
works of this master, his Mose in 
Eygitto, and endeavoured by its em- 
ployment to diminish the necessity 
tor miscellaneous and profane selec- 
tion. He has this year brought out 
his Cyrus in Babylon, and he has 
confined, as far as he possibly or 
consistently could, his engagements 
to English vocalists. We have eight 
English fomales ; Mrs. Salmon, Miss 
Stephens, Miss Goodall, Miss Hal- 
lande, Miss Forde, Miss M. Tree, Miss 
Paton, Madame Vestris, who though 
she bears a foreign name, is an Eng- 
lish woman: the only foreign addi- 
tions are Madame Camporese, a name 
quite as much entitled to the respect 
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of the English nation as any of those 
which precede it, and Madame Bul- 
gari, the novelty most fresh. Amongst 
the men, Curioni is the only foreign. 
er. What could Mr. Bochsa do 
more? or what could he do better 
in the way of engagements? If it 
be maintained, that an _ oratorio 
should consist entirely of English 
music, none but bigots would sup- 
port such an opinion. Ought the 
compositions of Jomelli, Pergolesi, 
Graun, Haydn, and Mozart, to be ex- 
cluded ? and if not, why should not 
they be sung by foreigners, who 
ought to understand the traditional 
manner of performing them, at least, 
as well as ourselves ? 

But the English public is not so 
ungenerous, not so exclusive, not, 
we will add, so absurd. What even 
our ultras complain of is, a too great 
deference to foreign talent; and the 
most judicious lament the idle inter- 
mixture of frivolous and_ profane 
with solemn and sacred subjects. 
But here is no ground for the first 
accusation, though, certainly, more 
than we could wish for the last. 
Even this, however, is extenuated, 
so far as Mr. Bochsa is concerned, by 
long previous usage, and by the gra- 
dual delight the audiences are found 
to take in light Italian compositions. 
Five out of six encores were given 
last year to Italian comic concerted 
pieces. All that Mr. Bochsa, or any 
entrepreneur can now do, is, to en- 
deavour gradually to lead the public 
back to a more chaste judgment. 
We, therefore, should counsel an 
application to English composers. 
Dr. Crotch’s Palestine, for example, 
may be said to be almost unknown 
even to his own countrymen, and it 
is to be hoped, that the Dr. will re- 
lent from the enormous sum he has 
hitherto asked for the use of thie 
score, and the liberty of performing 
it, when he sees that he absolutely 
excludes himself from his well de- 
served share of the applauses of his 
own times. Novelty and excellence, 
we will venture to affirm, may be 
had without objectionable subjects. 
It will be well for Mr. Bochsa to 
conciliate esteem ; and to silence aril 
shame his personal adversaries by 
such legitimate means. 

Cyrus in Babylon is a serious opera, 
not a sacred oratorio. It partakes 
of the excellencies and the defects of 
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Rossini’s compositions, who is not a 
sacred, nor even a serious composer, 
though his music is universally im- 
pressed with deep feeling. With the 
exception of Mi manca la voce, we 
recollect no one of his compositions 
that is touched with holy fire. Cy- 
rus seems to have fallen “ ineffec- 
tual.” The truth is, that whenever the 
word oratorio is prefixed, the English 
think they have a right, derived 
from Handel, to sublimity and pa- 
thos ; indeed, to all the high and so- 
lemn affections this species of com- 
position addresses. Even Haydn’s 
Creation would have pleased better, 
had it been called a sacred opera. 

The King’s theatre is ata very low 
ebb indeed. Madame _ Boryondio, 
who has appeared in Zancredi, is a 
failure. Signor Reyna is only a third 
rate. So far then as novel excellence 
is to be considered as desirable, there 
is yet Signor Porto alone to satisfy 
the appetite. He improves upon us, 
and verifies the opinion we gave at 
his first appearance in La Guazza 
Ladra. 

The first concert of the Philhar- 
monic took place on the 17th Feb- 
ruary. It is as numerously support- 
ed as ever, although the deviation 
towards vocal music is quite as per- 
ceptible as last year. Mr. Spagno- 
letti led. Mr. Cramer conducted. 
The singers were, Mrs. Salmon, Mr. 
Sapio, and Mr. Kellner. 

The contributions raised by music 
for charitable purposes are amongst 
the most easy of collection, at the 
Same time that they diffuse pleasure 
and science. Choral societies, after 
the mamer, if not after the example 
of that at Birmingham, are multiply- 
ing. At Lane End, Staffordshire, a 
perlormance of this kind, by the 
members of such a society, produced 
a large sum last month. These 
facts, for the honour and the exten- 
sion of the science, and for the pro- 
notion of benevolent objects, cannot 
be too much known. 


Mr. Moore's fourth Number of National 
Airs is out. The melodies themselves 
are nearly equal to those of the frst num- 
ber, which is as much in the way of praise 
us cun be said. To describe would be to 
lower them: they must be heard to be felt ; 
and if heard, they will be felt through the 
Whole train of bright and tender emotions, 





of brilliant and twilight recollections. Mr. 
Moore has judiciously made his duets 
(which by the bye are amongst the most ex- 
quisite things in the set) separate composi- 
tions,—not duplicates of the airs, as in 
former numbers, Mr. Bishop writes the 
symphonies and accompaniments, and we 
know of nothing of his, great as his genius 
is, that manifests so fine a tact and so de. 
licate a fancy, as these nuga. * O be his 
tomb as lead to lead”’ upon the dull head 
of the amateur who will not buy these ex- 
quisite gems. 

Mr. Cramer has published an Introduc- 
tion and new Rondo of great elegance. It 
is full of melody and taste. 

Mr. Kalkbrenner’s Military Rondo is in 
a bold and powerful style, enriched with 
passages of science and imagination. His 
rondo introducing the duet from ‘ Maid 
Marian,” is of a lighter and easier descrip- 
tion; both pieces are highly worthy of the 
student’s attention. 

Mr. Moscheles has applied his great ta- 
lents to the benefit of beginners, in his 
Bonbonniere Musicale, being a series of 
nost excellent early fingered lessons, cal- 
culated to form the taste and style of the 
student, in the best manner; and we, 
therefore, strongly recommend them to 
masters. 

Mr. Holder has arranged Cede a Ta 
mour, with variations, for the pianoforte ; 
they are light and agrecable. 

Mr. Ries’s Rondo on Bishop's duet, As 
it fell upon a day, is a composition of great 
ease, spirit, and animation. Mr. Ries has 
been particularly happy in his conversion 
of this beautiful duet into a very interesting 
and elegant pianoforte lesson. 

Mr. Bochsa has been equally successful 
in his adaptation of Bishop’s round from 
the Miller and his Men, When the wind 
blows, for the harp. He has preserved the 
original spirit of the subject, while he has 
infused into the whole composition the 
brilliancy and strength peculiar to his 
style. aa 

Chipp’s Hanoverian air, with variations 
for the harp, very much follows in the 
beaten track, but it is not without merit. 

Dussek’s Partant pour la Syric, for the 
same instrument, has less pretension, but 
will be found serviceable to beginners. 

Mr. Nicholson has arranged Mayseder’s 
celebrated Polonaise for the violin, as a 
solo for the flute and pianoforte. It is dif- 
ficult, but extremely beautiful. 

The third and fourth numbers of the 
Beauties of Rossini, consisting of selections 
from Jl Turco in Italia and Tancredi, have 
appeared. This work, when completed, 
will form a valuable collection of the best 
and most popular ef Rossini’s works. 
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THE DRAMA. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Nigel; or the Crown Jewels. 

The Great Unknown, Sir Walter 
Scott, no sooner prints a new novel, 
than the whole dramatic world is 
thrown into bustle and confusion. 
The modern play-house Restaurateur 
begins immediately to hack it into 
little bits, and make mince-meat of 
it for the mouths of the players.— 
Mr. Bishop forthwith turns to the 
crotchets in his brain, and picks out 
all the Scotch notes he can lay his 
hands upon; Mr. Grieve, and assis- 
tants, dip five-and-forty brushes in 
their brimming paint-pots, and paint 
yards of canvas (to use the whole- 
some language of a lease) “ inside 
and out, twice or oftener, with good 
oil-colour ;” the tailors “ above- 
board” snip and slice at the eternal 
plaid,and plan and construct every de- 
scription of garment, excepting 7ner- 
wessibles; the tartanis your only dress 
to which the tailor’s blood warms ; 
Mr. Abbott, Mr. Chapman, and Mr. 
Horrebow prepare to reap fresh lau- 
rels in the North Countree; and bad 
English, and worse Scotch, are mar- 
ried on the stage to pleasure the 
good foolish people of this mad me- 
tropolis. Truly the rules of Bedlam 
are more extensive than those of the 
Bench. They include more theatres 
than the Surrey. 

That some of the early novels of 
the great Scotch writer are calcu- 
lated to furnish forth palatable cold 
meats for the drama’s tables, we are 
disposed to admit; but that all the 
productions are equally well quali- 
fied to afford such supply, we can- 
not allow. There is a hookishness in 
many of the later novels, which is 
quite fatal to their dramatic exist- 
ence. When the author turns to 
history, and not to history’s prey, 
which is mankind, he gives us, not a 
copy from the life, but the copy of a 
copy, and, therefore, the characters 
which he draws are not flesh and 
blood people---but clever creations 
of a well-informed mind---the chil- 
dren of books and reading,--portraits, 
at full length, of admirable lay- 
figures. The Heart of Mid-Lothian 
was a story told from the heart to 
the heart---its characters grew on 
Scottish ground ; its romance, its hor- 


rors, its stern religion, its evil love, 
its pathos, were all home-bred, things 
of life. Douce David is no dead man 
---he breathed when the author drew 
him, he breathes in the author's 
words. Jeanie Deans is not sketched 
out of a book, but drawn from a real 
Scottish girl’s face, form, mind and 
heart. Effie is no lay-figure ! Could 
her first wild innocence---her subse- 
quent daring love---and desperate 
trial be got out of books? Oh no! 
Then Dumbiedikes is as much alive 
as he can be,---with his leek-green 
eves and eloquent cocked hat !---his 
poney ioo---Scotch as ever it can 
stare,---is not from S’uwhhs, but from 
the stable. What exquisite perver- 
sity !---What truth in his canter !--- 
What sturdy strength!---Talk of 
taking off the tax from him !---Why, 
marry ! he could have borne the bur- 
then of the Chancellor’s whole budget. 
Rob Roy is the same forcible picture 
of life; the Antiquary is the same ; 
Guy Mannering the same: but the 
Pirate, the Abbott, Kenilworth, Pe- 
veril of the Peak, are books culled 
from books, and cannot of necessity 
be as good as new. Even Ivanhoe, 
the reading of which is similar to the 
looking into one of Dr. Brewster's 
Kaleidoscopes, is utterly unfit for the 
stage---its splendours are evidently 
reflected from the early tales and ro- 
mances of the chivalrous ages. ‘The 
armour is sufficiently burnished,--the 
spears and falchions glitter and flash 
right brilliantly, but the man is not 
seen through the steel. It is only 
like seeing the armour in the Tower 
set in motion. In short, we fear, 
that the theatres have already got 
all that is worth getting from the 
great Scotch Novelist. Mr. Terry, 
fortunately, made hay while the great 
unknown sun shone ; and other dra- 
matists, envying him his crops, have 
set about mowing in winter, an 
spreading out withered grass to 
dry, on barren ground. Ne 
Having thus expressed our opinion 
of the unfitness of the recent Scotch 
novels for theatrical purposes, It may 
be expected that we should not think 
or speak very favourably of Nige/, or 
the Crown Jewels ; a play hammere« 
out of that exceedingly tame novel, 
The Fortunes of Nigel. As a consi- 
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derable deal of trouble and attention 
has, however, been wasted upon this 
roduction, and as the failure has 
on proportionately more disastrous, 
we shall not condemn it without go- 
ing into evidence to justify our sen- 
tence. In the first place, none but 
an inexperienced writer would have 
selected Nigel as a subject, whilst 
Waverley remained untouched. Mr. 
Terry had set his seal upon Guy 
Mannering and the Antiquary, we 
believe ; and some other person had 
secured Rob Roy. But Waverley, 
the first, and perhaps the best of the 
novels, was not yet stage-struck. 
Waverley was, as yet, out of the 
sound of Mr. Ware’s agitated fiddle. 
What writer, then, but the most un- 
dramatic dramatist, would ever have 
passed Waverley by, and put his in- 
experienced hand upon The Fortunes 
of Nigel. At any rate, if the plots of 
these novels be the most eligible for 
the purposes of the dramatist, we 
think it shows an ill taste in the 
writer to distort the incidents with 
shreds and patches of a plot of his 
own conceiving ; and to seek, by a 
little disingenuous alteration, to es- 
tablish a claim to originality. The 
novels either should or should not be 
followed: a partial use of them is 
neither for the advantage of the no- 
velist nor the dramatist. Crowds 
swarm round the money-taker at the 
pit-door, and pay their way into the 
presence of Rob Roy, or Dominie 
Sampson, because they have been 
introduced to those celebrated gen- 
tlemen by the Great Unknown ; and, 
upon that introduction, claim an 
old and established acquaintance. 
lhe Scottish audiences (and we 
will warrant that the northern 
bodies are plentiful in the pit on 
Scotch novel nights) do not pay their 
hard cash to be betrayed out of the 
true novel path by the ambitious 
dramatist :—No,—they go to see Mr. 
Constable’s books acted, and nothing 
else. They know every scene—every 
Incident ~-every expression—-every 
Scotticism,—and “ the oure true 
tale” is all they want to witness. In 
the play of Nigel, or the Crown 
Jewels, the author has foolishly 
enough sought to reap more fame 
than could of right belong to him. 
He has not only twisted the plot into 
* thousand fantastic shapes, but he 
a8 straightened the dialogue into 


hard blank verse, and loaded the 
characters with the dreadful burthen 
of a double dull originality. The 
characters are neither fish nor flesh, 
like poor Mrs. Quickly, and a man 
knows not where to have them. 

The author of Nigel (we mean 
the lesser great unknown) can have 
no right to complain of the manager, 
or of those who execute the scenery, 
dresses, and machinery—for as far as 
it was possible to decorate dull lines 
with the splendours of the painter, 
or to give to the life the costume of 
the time—the play could boast of 
the utmost attention being paid to it. 
It was also admirably acted—but 
the best of acting will not sustain 
nonsense long; and, in a night or 
two, therefore, the whole five acts 
were gathered to their long home, in 
spite of Mr. Abbott and Miss Lacy 
—both of whom exerted their ta- 
lents in an ordinary manner. But 
before we speak of the actors, let us 
have a few words upon the drama 
itself, the merits of which, we rather 
think, are about as diflicult of disco- 
very as the North-West Passage. 

Perhaps one of the best speeches 
is that which is confided to the 
mouth of the Lord Dalgarno. It is 
written somewhat in the good style 
of old—and we rush to it, as we 
should to the Oasis in the desart ! 


Dalg. I have known no prank 
Compass’d, since first I made this fellowship 
With my star-wandering boys, my night 
companions— 

Nay, none that high-born minion of the 
moon 

Or taking rogue e’er did, in merrier times, 

When mad prince Hal cried ‘* Stand,” to 
Gadshill trav’lers, 

Or Robin Huntingdon took toll in Sher- 
wood 

From portly priests,—more fraught with 
golden issues 

Than this night’s enterprize! The jewels 
gain’d, 

I bar my Scot of his pawn’d heritage, 

Drive him a beggar from this girl’s idolatry, 

And crush the only influence that could 
claim 

The windfall of these northern forfeitures. 

O, that 'twere dead o’night, and the decd 
done ! 

For darkness is the dawn of brave men's 
fortunes, 

The menstruum of the real alchymy ! 


This character, the Lord Dalgarno, 
is much abused, as are the characters 
of old Trapbois—his daughter Mar- 
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garet, and King James. Jin Vin, 
poor fellow, is absolutely lost in the 
hands of the dramatist—master He- 
riot has all his gold rubbed off in the 
play—and several parts of a feeble 
interest are introduced for no other 
purpose than to gain, if possible, a 
character of originality for the play- 
wright. Nigel only, cold, tame, 
feeble Nigel—preserves his novel in- 
sipidity unimpaired, and walks the 
stage, as he walks Mr. Constable's 
book, with the dull measured pace of 
a regular proser. The blank verse 
throughout, with the exception of a 
few glimmering passages, is dim in- 
deed. ‘The crown jewels shine with 
the valueless lustre of Bristol stones. 
‘The music of the poetry is as the 
chime of St. Dunstan’s bells. 

We had intended to give evidence, 
—that is,—we had resolved upon 
venturing into exrtract,—but having 
extended our remarks already beyond 
the length which our usual limits 
prescribe, we must content ourselves 
with merely referring to the publish- 
ed play, which affords as much weak 
verse for three shillings as any liberal 
publisher can be expected to sanc- 
tion. The prologue, or induction, 
as it is facetiously termed, is in dia- 
logue and a very long discourse it 
is.The epilogue goes alone—and 
for arrant folly and extravagance it 
stands alone. 

We have but few words to say of 
the performance of this piece. Mr. 
Abbott acted Nigel in the true spirit 
of the novel and the play, and we 
could only grieve that his fortunes 
were so fair in Alsatia! Skourlie, an 
old rascally scrivener and an inter- 
loper, was well played by Mr. Far- 
ren; who, however, gave in it a 
faint copy of Munden’s Mar-all, even 


‘to the dress. Blanchard, in Trap- 


bois, acted with that sharp truth and 
earnest vigour which characterize all 
his performances. This gentleman 
is very nearly the first actor on the 
stage. His miser-death in this play, 
aided as it was by his strong hatchet 
face and profile-style of acting, was 
quite as forcible a delineation of plain 
hard agony as was ever attempted. 
Farley, in Peppercole, a cowardly 
bully, blustered behind a red nose 
with admirable fooling ; and Taylor, 
the singer, played much above his 
usual pitch. We have reserved the 
two best morsels to the last,—Bart- 


ley’s King James, and Mr. C. Kem. 
ble’s Lord Dalgarno,—both of which 
were spirited and excellent. Bartley 
hit off the royal cowardice and yul- 
gar learning of the king with jn. 
finite nonchalance ; and C. Kemble, 
in one of the handsomest dresses we 
ever saw, carried villainy to as de. 
lightful a height as heart could de. 
sire. The ladies—but we reverence 
the sex,—Miss Lacy was as serious 
as one of Blair’s discourses ;—Miss 
Foote no longer trusted to her beau- 
ty, and was wrecked upon a song; 
and Mrs. Chatterley was cast away in 
Bridget !—The author has much to 
answer for! 

The scenery was beautiful, parti- 
cularly the Tower of London, with 
the Thames and City beyond it. 
Mr. Grieve may not disown the spi- 
rit of his name, when he meets with 
such authors as the one before us to 
ruin his fine productions. 

It is a curious fact, that Nigel can 
boast of a great unknown, and a lit- 
tle unknown. The novelist hides him- 
self from an acknowledgment of it, 
and the dramatist betakes himselt to 
his minor mystery; thus realizing 
the old proverb, “ as the old cock 
crows, so crows the young one.” We 
cannot lift the curtain from either 
star :—unsuccessful anonymous pro- 
ductions have seldom any fathers! 
Some malicious person, we trust not 
the author, ascribed it to Mrs. ©. 
Kemble—but we are quite sure that 
this lady’s pen is innocent of such 
absurdity. The style of certain parts 
of the dialogue makes the accusation 
extremely cruel and base—and the 
next thing te having written the play, 
which we should blush to have to 
answer for, would be to have or!- 
ginated so evil and unmanly a re- 
port. Nigel, however, perchance as 
a novel, and certainly as a play, !s, 
we apprehend, gone for ever from 
the eyes and hearts of men—and, in 
a few months, we shall.all have tor- 
gotten that the Crown Jewels were 
once disgraced in Covent Garden. 
They were held out as extremely va- 
luable—but we fear they must be 
classed with the other unredeemed 
pledges, which are eternally knocked 
down to the public, near the Piazzas. 

The Marriage of Figaro. 

It is said that there has been 4 
great quarrel between Miss M. Tree 
and Miss Paton; and that the one 
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lady disputes the singing of the other. 
We are not disposed to interfere in a 
pitiful squabble, in which these la- 
dies question which ought to raise 
the voice the highest ; but we must 
seriously observe to them, that if 
such idle differences are long en- 
couraged, the public will set the 
couple of warblers at rest for ever. 
Why should they quarrel about sing- 
ing with each other ?—Miss Tree's 
voice is no more like Miss Paton’s, 
than we are like Miss Foote !—Miss 
Tree is all depth—earnestness—deli- 
cacy—feeling ; Miss Paton is grace 
—light—felicity —skill— brilliancy ; 
Miss Tree’s voice broods over its 
own music like the heart of the night- 
ingale at midnight; Miss Paton’s 
notes chase each other with a joy- 
ous volubility, like the airy freedom 
and spirit of the morning lark. The 
soul of Miss Tree seems to dwell in 
sweet sadness and hushed sorrows ; 
the life of Miss Paton appears to take 
wing upon her volatile voice, and to 
start upon its re! career, full of mer- 
riment, gracefulness, and liberty. 
Instead of marring each other, the 
should aid each other. The strife 
is good for the fame of both. If we 
were called upon (which we are not) 
to say which singer pleased us best, 
we should whisper, Miss Tree ; though 
We are pretty sure that that young 
lady has taken the most graceless 
~_ in the contest, and that Miss 
Paton has been compelled into a dif- 
ference against her own will and dis- 
position. 

The Marriage of Figaro, for the 
sake of Mozart’s music, has been 
solemnized here, and, as far as music 
goes, well solemnized. But we are 
no friends to the distorted effects and 
fantastic intrigues of Italian operas 
done into English. Miss Tree and 
Miss Paton sang delightfully, parti- 
cularly a duet. The bravura of 
Miss Paton was a piece of admirable 
skill; but we did not join in the en- 
core. The extreme anxiety of this 
young lady to « sing it all over 
again, was too much in “the port 
if you please” style, to satisfy us. 

e had scarcely ‘put our innocent 
unconscious palms together, at the 
end of the flourish, before she was 
taking the hint, and marching again 
me. face of the symphony.—The 
third act of this opera has the merit 

Maxcn, 1893. 


of being the very dullest that ever 
staggered under music; and that is 
saying a bold word. 

The Duel: or, my Two Nephews. 

That merry pleasant author of 
the English Opera House, Mr. R. B. 
Peake, has at length ventured to 
make people laugh in winter :—and 
really, it is no bad thing to stretch 
one’s jaws after the long tedious 
Nigel hours. No one understands 
the stage, or what is technically call- 
ed situation, so well as Mr. Peake ;— 
and therefore, no one can so safely be 
trusted with a good comic company 
as this gentleman. He shuffles Far- 
ren, Jones, Connor, Keeley (a most 
amazing minor /) and Blanchard, to- 
gether with admirable sleight of hand, 
and turns them all up,—trumps! 
He knows what contrast is ;—he 
knows what to touch; he knows 
what to hint at; he knows what to 
avoid. He was brought up, like 
Mr. Daw, behind the scenes, and 
first saw lamp, and not day-light. 
We should not be surprised if he had 
been hatched in the orchestra, and 
suckled in a fly /—He suits Mr. Farren 
with a rare stiff old formidable patron 
of politeness: — he gives buoyant 
wings to the spirit of Jones, and fills 
him with the Fancy !—He brings out 
the cut of Mr. Connor’s visage and 
the trained calf of his leg to a mira- 
cle; he qualifies Blanchard with a 
piece of cunning age and formal hu- 
mour— as he was never qualified be- 
fore; and he measures Mr Keeley 
for such a suit of clothes, as no dra- 
matic habit-maker ever before fitted 
him with. The new Farce—Tie 
Duel: or, my Two Nephews, is 
made for good actors and rich laugh- 
ers. The plot is a good plain per- 
plexed one, something as follows. 
Sir Pryer Oldencourt has two ne- 
phews—the one a lieutenant in the 
navy, who has engaged in a duel— 
the other a lad of the Fancy, who has 
a pugilist in training. The one is in 
debt, the other in danger; and both 
fly to the uncle’s wing. ‘The Corin- 
thian, not being aware of his brother 
being in the neighbourhood, disguises 
himself as the lieutenant, and takes 
O’Mawley (the Irish pugilist) with 
him “as his friend, the surgeon.” 
Much fun is produced by the contrast 
of the old school with the new ;—of 
the polished manners of Sir Pryer, 
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who is ever talking of his late elegant 
friend, Lord Chesterfield, with the 
lively slang of the fancy nephew, and 
the awkward manners Of the fight- 
ing man. There is also much plea- 
santry created by the appearance of 
a tailor and his bailiff, in the second 
act, coming in search of Mr. Buoy- 
ant (Jones). The, piece was admi- 
rably,—inimitably acted. Mr. Far- 
ren was no modern man—-but a leaf 
actually torn out of Lord Chester- 
field. Jones rattled through his 
scenes with a spirit well becoming 
his calling--and Connor, with his 
plush coat, stout legs, high-lows, 
smooth hair, broad face, and white 
hat,—might at any time safely shy 
up his castor in the sun of Moulsey 
Hurst, and shake hands with the 
best man in the ring. Keeley, in the 
tailor, was the sublimity of impo- 
verished manhood ;—the true ninth 
part of aman! Nothing could ex- 
ceed his acting. We must say, tha 
Mr. Peake has reason to be satisfied 
with his company ; and we must say, 
the company have reason to be sa- 
tisfied with Mr. Peake. We drink 
to their better acquaintance !— The 
fault (we must find fault)—is length 
—and O’Mawley would have told the 


author, that there is no fighting 
against superior weight and length. 
DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

There has been very little novelty 
at this house during the month. 
Miss Stephens has made her first 
faint,* and finding the audience « to 
her faults a little blind,” she has 
been singing at Mr. Braham’s father- 
ly side ever since. Mr. Kean has, 
either of his own good taste, or by 
the hazarding direction of the mana- 
ger, restored Shakspeare’s Lear to 
lis original tremendous pathos and 
death. And the thrilling attention of 
crowds attests the wisdom of the 
restoration. Mr. Liston has been 
worked in Dominie Sampson, Baillie 
Nicol Jarvie, Apollo Belvi—and, in- 
deed, in all his own old characters— 
but, with the exception of one flinsy 
part in a farce which has been dying 
from its birth, he has not been trust- 
ed with any novelty. The new farce 
of “ Deaf as a Post” is decidedly a 
dead thing. It met with a most out- 
rageous reception on the first night, 
though Liston’s face has dragged it 
along a little further. We do not 
know the author—but we rather 
think it must be Mr. Winston’s pro- 
duction. 


a 


* Query—feint >—O’Mawley. 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


ALTHOUGH many and important 
events have taken place in the poli- 
tical world since our last notice, still 
it appears that the question of peace 
and war is almost as problematical 
as ever. Every day brings some 
fresh report, and each either contra- 
dicts or qualifies that which preceded 
it. Ofcourse, it cannot be expected 
that we should revive rumours which 
appear to have had not any, or at 
best but a momentary foundation. 
We shall take the safer course of 
adverting to such documents as, being 
officially published, cannot err, and 
leave the reader to draw his own con- 
clusions. It seems that the representa- 
tives of the Allied powers at Madrid 
did not at all relish the answers given 
by the Spanish minister, San Miguel, 
to the remonstrance of their courts, 


and they accordingly determined on 
the extreme measure of withdrawing 
their legations. On demanding their 
passports, however, they thought 
proper to address respective notes to 
the minister, assigning their motives 
for such a step. These notes, toge- 
ther with the answers returned, are 
exceedingly curious, and certainly 
form a “ new era” in diplomacy. 
There were but few periods in the 
good old times of ancient legitimacy, 
when one of these answers at least 
would not have been considered tan- 
tamount to a hostile declaration. 
The first in order, and the least ot- 
fensive, is the note of the Prussian 
ambassador ; it declares that the ob- 
servations which he had the honour 
to submit “ having been replied t 
in a manner far from conformable to 
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the wishes of his court, he finds 
himself under the necessity of exe- 
cuting a very peremptory order of 
the king, his master, by declaring to 
the Spanish minister that his Prus- 
sian Majesty can no longer maintain 
with Spain relations, which, in the 
resent circumstances, would be as 
ittle conformable to their object as 
to the sentiments of friendship and 
interest which the king has inva- 
riably manifested towards his Ca- 
tholic Majesty. In obeying this or- 
der, the undersigned has also to 
make his assurances, that the king, 
his august Sovereign, will never 
cease to put up the most sincere 
prayers for the happiness of a na- 
tion, which his Majesty, with the 
deepest sorrow, perceives to be in the 
road to ruin, and plunged into all 
the horrors of anarchy and civil 
war.’ The note concludes with a 
formal but polite demand of his pass- 
ports, which are transmitted, with a 
reply that “the wishes of the go- 
vernment of his Most Catholic Ma- 
jesty, for the happiness of the Prus- 
sian states, are not less ardent than 
those manifested by his Majesty, the 
King of Prussia, towards Spain.” 
his, of course, is a decisive step on 
both sides, but still there is nothing 
in the correspondence at all to trench 
upon the usual etiquette observed on 
such occasions. The next in order, 
and certainly rising also a little in 
vehemence, is the note of the Aus- 
trian ambassador. He also observes 
upon the previous communication 
which he made to San Miguel, ac- 
cording to the resolution of the Con- 
gress of Verona, and adds that “ the 
reply which his Excellency gave to 
this verbal communication, proves 
that the intentions of his Majesty 
have been misunderstood, and his 
offers undervalued. ‘The undersigned 
will not descend to the point of re- 
ting. the calumnious insinuations 
by which it has been endeavoured to 
distort his real meaning. Very soon 
Spain and all Europe will be enabled 
to judge of this. But the Court of 
Austria is of opinion that the disap- 
proval of the causes of the evils 
which oppress a noble and generous 
nation for which it professes so much 
sy es for which it feels so 
damn: erest, would not be suffi- 
ently declared if it continued to 
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maintain diplomatic relations with 
the Spanish goverument.” San Mi- 
guel, in acknowledging this note, 
merely adds, that ‘‘ the government 
of his Catholic Majesty is indifferent 
whether it maintains relations or not 
with the Court of Vienna.” This 
reply is certainly a note higher than 
that addressed to the ambassador of 
Prussia; but still, before we visit 
San Miguel with any imputation of 
rudeness, we are bound to remember 
that the dispatch to which he re- 
ferred was not quite in the tone of 
diplomatic courtesy. The Austrian 
ininaister knew pertectly well that the 
aspersions which he flung upon the 
government of Madrid were directly 
personal to San Miguel and_ his 
triends. The Russian correspond. 
ence, however, rises at once into alt, 
aud does exhibit a style of sincerity 
very unusual amongst the personages 
of an embassy. But it must speak 
for itself{—it is quite a curiosity. 
After referring to the topics with 
which the other notes commenced, 
the Count de Bulgara adds, that 
‘“‘ with respect to the determinations 
announced in the note of his Excel- 
lency Senor San Miguel, all the re- 
sponsibility will fall on the heads of 
those persons who are to be consi- 
dered as the sole authors ; and while 
the same persons deprive their legiti- 
mate Sovereign of his liberty— while 
they deliver up Spain to all the evils 
of a sanguinary anarchy, and, by 
means of keeping up a culpable un- 
derstanding, endeavour to extend to 
other states the calamities in which 
they have involved their own coun- 
try, Russia can maintain no relation 
with authorities which tolerate and 
even excite such disorders !” This is 
followed up by a demand of pass- 
ports for himself, and all the per- 
sonages connected with his legation ; 
to which demand San Miguel replies 
as tollows—the answer is short, but, 
indeed, even were it longer, it would 
be a pity to curtail it. ‘I have re- 
ceived the very insolent note which 
your Excellency transmitted to me, 
dated yesterday, the 10th, and limit- 
ing myself for my sole reply, to 
stating that you have shamefully a- 
bused (perhaps through ignorance) 
the law of nations, which is always 
respectable in the eyes of the Spa- 
nish government, I transmit, by or- 
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der of his Majesty, the passports 
you desire, hoping that your Excel- 
lency will be pleased to leave this 
capital with as little delay as pos- 
sible. lam, Evaristo San- Miguel.” 
This is a document which clearly 
baffles all comment. It is the ne 
plus ultra of diplomatic sincerity. 
We need scarcely add, that hints 
like these could not well be mis- 
taken; and, accordingly, the three 
ambassadors took their immediate 
departure from Madrid. The French 
envoy, the Count Lagarde, followed ; 
and such was the popular feeling in 
the capital, that he found it prudent 
to depart on horseback, with only a 
single attendant, as if he had been 
setting out upon a morning’s excur- 
sion. Indeed, the journey of all the 
diplomatists appears to have been 
sutliciently perilous, as the roads are 
beset with bandit detachments from 
all sides and parties, who rob fo- 
reigners, natives, ultras, and patriots, 
with equal impartiality. These de- 
partures were naturally considered 
as the prelude to an invasion, and 
the authorities in Spain lost no time 
in making every preparation to meet 
it; still, however, war was not ac- 
tually declared, and the pacific party 
fondly indulged the hope that even 
yet it might be avoided. This hope 
was soon utterly extinguished by the 
speech of Louis, delivered from the 
throne, on the opening of the French 
parliament. It is a curious fact, that 
in order to pronounce this fulminating 
declaration, the poor old speaker was 
actually obliged to be rolled by a ma- 
chine into the chamber ! There is no 
danger, at all events, of his running 
away. Although we are not gene- 
rally in the habit of inserting foreign 
documents, still this speech is of far 
too much importance to come under 
our general head of exclusion. In 
all probability, we are on the eve of 
a general convulsion, and this speech 
may be considered as its signal: we 
will extract therefore those parts of 
it which relate to Spain. 


France owed to Europe the example of 
prosperity, which people cannot obtain but 
by a return to religion, to legitimacy, to 
order, to true liberty; this salutary exam- 
ple she this day presents. 

But Divine Justice permits that, after 
having made other nations long experience 
the terrible effects of our discord, we should 
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be ourselves exposed to dangers, which the 
like calamities among a neighbouring peo. 
ple bring with them. 

I have tried every thing, in order to gua- 
rantee the security of my people, and pre- 
serve Spain herself from the last misfor- 
tunes. The blindness with which they 
have rejected the representations made at 
Madrid, leaves little hope of preserving 
peace. I have ordered the recal of my 
Minister. One hundred thousand French, 
commanded by a Prince of my family—by 
him whom my heart is delighted to call my 
son—are ready to march, invoking the 
God of St. Louis, in order to secure the 
throne of Spain toa grandson of Henry IV, 
to preserve that fine kingdom from ruin, and 
reconcile it with Europe. 

Our stations will be reinforced in every 
quarter where our maritime commerce 
stands in need of this protection. Cruisers 
will be appointed in every place where our 
coasts are likely to be menaced. 

If war be inevitable, I will direct all my 
cares to circumscribe its circle, and limit its 
duration. It will only be undertaken to 
conquer peace, which the state of Spain 
would render it impossible to attain. 

Let Ferdinand the Seventh be free to 
give to his people institutions, which they 
cannot hold but from him, and which, by 
insuring their repose, would dissipate the 
just inquietudes of France, and from that 
moment’ hostilities shall cease. I under- 
take before you, Gentlemen, the solemn 
engagement of this. I was bound to place 
before you the state of our external affairs. 
It was my duty to deliberate, and I have 
done so, after mature consideration. | 
have consulted the dignity of my Crown, 
and the honour and security of France. 
We are Frenchmen, Gentlemen, and will 
ever be unanimous in the defence of such 
interests, 


This speech seems to have pro- 
duced a very strong effect, —at 
least, on the generals and the stock- 
jobbers who were present. The 
Duke D’Angouléme is, it seems, the 
hero, designated to be the leader 
of the hundred thousand men, who 
were to restore Ferdinand to his po- 
litical rights; on the allusion being 
made to him, he clapped his hand 
upon the hilt of his sword and looked 
most valiant. The Duke of Belluno 
(Victor) was the person whom pub- 
lic rumour pointed out as the guide 
of his Royal Highness; and Mr. 
Rothschild, the great financial nego- 
ciator, was supposed to have lost very 
considerably by the hostile denuncia- 
tion. In abuses to this, a pleasant 
bon mot (and Sterne says, a bon mot 
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is worth something in France) is re- 
lated: an old Ultra rejoicing at the 
declaration, turned exultingly to one 
of the opposite party and exclaimed, 
sisal Well---what think you of legi- 
timacy now?”=--- What think I,” 
replied the other, “ why, I think it 
has received its downfal—it has es- 
tablished the sacred tri-color even 
within this chamber—D’Angouléme 
looks red---Belluno looks white---and 
Rothschild looks blue.” Upon the 
project of an address to Louis, in an- 
swer to his speech, being proposed by 
the Duke de Levis, a debate arose. 
An amendment in favour of peace 
was proposed, and supported amongst 
others by an energetic speech from 
Talleyrand, who said, remarkably 
enough, that on a former occasion, 
he had the misfortune to differ with 
the man who then ruled the world as 
to the invasion of Spain; he added, 
with some degree ot naiveté (consi- 
dering his character) that he was 
ruined by his sincerity!! The 
amendment was opposed by Villele 
and Chateaubriand, and finally lost 
by a majority of 90 to 53. This de- 
termination seems to have been con- 
firmed by the departure of all kinds 
of warlike munition in the direction 
of Bayonne ; and amongst others, no 
less than eight waggons are said to 
have departed, filled with the bag- 
gage of the Duke D’Angouléme! 
Times are certainly altered in Paris ; 
it was not thus that the good Pari- 
slans were accustomed to see Napo- 
leon depart for the frontiers. The 
account of the King’s Speech seems 
to have produced a most extensive 
effect in Spain. All parties (like the 
Patricians and Plebeians of old in 
Rome) appear to have united at the 
menace of a common invading enemy. 
lhe small remnant of the army of the 
faith had almost totally disappeared, 
and the national militia was orga- 
nizing in all the provinces. The last 
ae made bythe ultra partisans 
was that headed by Bessieres, who, 
after sustaining many defeats, rallied 
his partisans, and swelling his num- 
bers to the amount of 6 or 7000, with 
all the discontented he could recruit, 
advanced by a forced march upon the 
capital, apparently with the design of 
carrying off Ferdinand. He was, 
however, completely defeated by the 
National militia of Madrid, and is 
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now reduced to the situation of a 
wanderer. 

A proposal for the removal of Fer- 
dinand and the Spanish Royal family 
to Cadiz, was said to be under the 
deliberation of the ministers, but it 
had not yet been submitted to the 
Cortes, and naturally enough did not 
exactly suit the wishes of Ferdinand. 
On the 5th of February, the Secreta- 
ries of State brought a message from 
the government, calling on the Cortes 
for the means necessary to resist the 
invaders. ‘They seemed quite aware 
of the magnitude of the danger, and 
the measures immediately resolved 
on were---1. A new levy of 30,000 
men, to place the army on the full 
war establishment, by completing a 
total of 124,579 men. 2 A number 
of enactments, giving the government 
authority to recal into service sol- 
diers who had completed their ser- 
vice, to suspend approaching dangers, 
&c. &c. 3. Authority to build or 
purchase 150 gun-boats for the de- 
fence of the coasts, and to raise 3,300 
seamen. The government was also 
authorized to enlist foreigners into 
the army, and it was understood that 
an Italian and a French legion were 
to be organized. Some of the speeches 
delivered by the members of the 
Cortes were full of enthusiasm, and 
Arguelles, as usual, particularly dis- 
tinguished himself. After giving a 
series of replies to the menaces of the 
Allied Powers he thus concludes--- 
« And finally, if the dearly beloved 
son of the King of France be the 
commander of the troops advancing 
against us, we shall show him the 
Casa de los Lujanes, where he will 
find the tower in which a French king 
(Francis I.) was imprisoned. At 
last, let us declare, that it is not 
against the French nation but against 
its cabinet, seduced by a fanatical 
faction, that the Spaniards, who are 
resolved not to be slaves, invoke the 
God of justice, through whom they 
will obtain the victory.” The con- 
sequence of all this is said to have 
been even a determination on the 
part of the Spanish government not 
to wait a regular declaration of war. 
Letters of marque are actually report- 
ed to have been granted to forty per- 
sons. This, however, though likely 
enough, wants confirmation at pre- 
sent---it of course would amount of 
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itself to actual hostilities. A Por- 
tuguese contingent to the amount of 
30,000 men is stated to have been 
granted. 

In the Brazils, the Coronation of 
the Emperor took place on the Ist, 
amid the enthusiasm of the people. 
Two decrees were issued, which 
may be regarded as preliminary to 
active hostilities against Portugal. 
The first lays an embargo on al] ves- 
sels bound to the Portuguese domi- 
nions in Europe; the second orders 
the sequestration of all property in 
Brazil belonging to native Portu- 
ruese. 

From Greece we have little intel- 
livence, but that little is good. Na- 
poli di Romani, the strongest fortress 
of ‘Turkey in Europe, has fallen into 
the hands of the Greeks after a des- 
perate resistance. Of 600 Turkish 
soldiers, only forty were left alive ; 
but the aged, the women, and the 
children, were treated with the great- 
est moderation by the conquerors. 
Ali Bey, who conducted the last in- 
vasion of the Peninsula, was among 
the prisoners. ‘There is a secure 
harbour for shipping, and the Greek 
government removed its seat to the 
town, which is considered the Cadiz 
of Greece. 

The official statement of the 
finances of the United States has 
been published, and gives a most 
flourishing account of the state of 
their revenue. We have not room 
for their details, but the total is thus 
summed up. The estimate for 1823 
includes 

Receipts, with former £. 

SUrPlUS  ...cseceeeseese 5,175,000 
Expenditure ............ 3,375,000 
Calculated surplus on 

Jan. 1, 1824 ......... 1,800,000 

The amount of the funded debt on 
the first of January, 1823, was 
20,500,000/.. The income from the 
customs in future years may, it is 
supposed, decrease ; on which ac- 
count, the secretary of the treasury 
recommends to Congress to augment 
the duties on certain articles of fo- 
reign importation, with a view to in- 
crease the revenue. 

Such is the summary of our foreign 
intelligence for this month, which in- 
deed may rather be said to be one of 
expectation than of certainty. Every 
thing, however, announces that next 
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month must produce most important 
events. 

In our domestic abstract, the open- 
ing of parliament forms the chief, 
indeed the only feature. We lament 
to say, that his Majesty’s late severe 
indisposition rendered his personal 
presence impossible ; and, of course, 
it was opened by commission. The 
following is the speech pronounced 
by the commissioners—it certainly 
promises a liberal and enlarged sys- 
tem of policy. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

We are commanded by his Majesty to 
inform you, that since he last met you in 
parliament, his Majesty's efforts have been 
unremittingly exerted to preserve the peace 
of Europe.—Faithful to the principles 
which his Majesty has promulgated to the 
world as constituting the rule of his con- 
duct, his Majesty declined being party to 
any proceedings at Verona which could be 
deemed an interference in the internal con- 
cerns of Spain on the part of foreign pow- 
ers. And his Majesty has since used, and 
continues to use, his most anxious endea- 
vours and good offices to allay the irrita- 
tion unhappily subsisting between the 
French and Spanish governments ; and to 
avert, if possible, the calamity of war be- 
tween France and Spain.—In the east of 
Europe his Majesty flatters himself that 
peace will be preserved, and his Majesty 
continues to receive from his Allies, and 
generally from other powers, assurances of 
their unaltered disposition to cultivate with 
his Majesty those friendly relations which 
it is equally his Majesty’s object on his part 
to maintain,—We are further commanded 
to apprise you, that discussions having long 
been pending with the Court of Madrid, 
respecting depredations committed on the 
commerce of his Majesty's subjects in the 
West Indian Seas, and other grievances of 
which his Majesty had been under the ne- 
cessity of complaining, those discussions 
have terminated in an admission by the 
Spanish government of the justice of his 
Majesty’s complaints, and in an engage- 
ment for satisfactory reparation.—W e are 
commanded to assure you, that his Majesty 
has not been unmindful of the addresses 
presented to him by the two houses of par- 
liament, with respect to the foreign slave 
trade. Propositions for the more effectual 
suppression of that evil were brought for- 
ward by his Majesty's Plenipotentiary in 
the conferences at Verona, and there have 
been added to the treaties upon this subject, 
already concluded between his Majesty and 
the Governments of Spain and the Nether- 


lands, articles which will extend the opera- 
tion of those treaties, and greatly facilitate 
their execution. 
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Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

His Majesty has directed the estimates 
of the current year to be laid before you. 
They have been framed with every atten- 
tion to economy ; and the total expenditure 
will be found to be materially below that of 
last year—This diminution of charge, 
combined with the progressive im provement 
of the revenue, has produced a surplus 
exceeding his Majesty’s expectation. His 
Majesty trusts, therefore, that you will be 
able, after providing for the services of the 
year, and without affecting public credit, to 
make a further considerable reduction in 
the burdens of his people. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

His Majesty has commanded us to state 
to you, that the manifestations of loyalty 
and attachment to his person and govern- 
ment, which his Majesty received in his 
late visit to Scotland, have made the deep- 
est impression upon his heart.—'The provi- 
sion which you made in the last Session of 
Parliament, for the relief of the distresses 
in considerable districts in Ireland, has 
been productive of the happiest effects, and 
his Majesty recommends to your considera- 
tion such measures of internal regulation 
as may be calculated to promote and secure 
the tranquillity of that country, and to im- 
prove the habits and condition of the people. 
—Deeply as his Majesty regrets the conti- 
nued depression of the agricultural interest, 
the satisfaction with which his Majesty con- 
templates the increasing activity which per- 
vades the manufacturing districts, and the 
flourishing condition of our commerce, in 
most of its principal branches, is greatly 
enhanced by the confident persuasion that 
the progressive prosperity of so many of 
the interests of the country cannot fail to 
contribute to the gradual improvement of 
that great interest, which is the most im- 
portant of them all. 


In the House of Peers an amend- 
ment was proposed by Lord Stan- 
hope, pledging parliament to an im- 
mediate inquiry into the distresses of 
the country; only three members 
Supported it against an opposite di- 
vision of sixty-two. In the House 
of Commons there was no division ; 
but a very splendid speech, which 
produced a powerful impression, 
Was pronounced by Mr. Brougham— 
its object was, to promote a liberal 
view of foreign policy, and the uni- 
versal echo which it met with from 
all sides proved fully that the object 
was accomplished. Indeed, the views 
of Mr. Canning on this subject are 
no secret, and a speakin proof of his 
Mmtentions may be found in the fact, 
that the Order in Council prohibiting 


the importation of arms and ammu- 
nition into Spain has been repealed. 
No discussion of any great impor- 
tance has hitherto taken place, with 
the exception of that upon the bud- 
get, which has been already brought 
forward by Mr. Robinson, the new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. 
Vansittart has retired from office, 
and taken a seat in the House of 
Lords, with the title of Baron Bex- 
ley. The maiden official statement 
of the new Finance Minister is an 
auspicious one at all events. Taxes 
to the amount of two millions and a 
quarter yearly have been repealed. 
This has been effected in some arti- 
cles by a total, and in others by a 
partial, repeal. The taxes on occa- 
sional servants, on jobbing gardeners, 
taxed-carts, ponies, on small horses 
employed by tradesmen who are also 
farmers, and on the ground-floor win- 
dows of all shops, are totally abolished. 
A deduction of fifty per cent. ts made 
from the following:—on windows, 
male servants, clerks, shopmen, and 
travellers, four-wheeled carriages, 
two-wheeled carriages, horses, and 
mules. In Ireland, the assessed taxes 
are abolished altogether, as it was 
supposed the saving of the collection 
would fully equal the amount of the 
present produce. A speedy allevia- 
tion of the duty on spirits, and a 
much wanted amendment of the dis- 
tillery laws, are also promised. This 
is, indeed, a gratifying statement ; 
and we are happy to find both Lord 
Liverpool and Mr. Canning so far 
concurring in it as to declare, that 
the country is well able to meet the 
pressure of a war, if it should be 
forced on us.—So many petitions 
have poured in from all sides against 
the new marriage act, that even its 
authors now see the necessity of 
amending it—A vote of 4000 addi- 
tional. seamen has passed, and such 
active preparations are taking place 
in the naval dock-yards, that some 
event seems to be in anticipation. 
Various rumours are afloat of se- 
rious dissensions in the cabinet, and 
it is supposed that some ehanges 
must take place. Ireland, disturbed 
herself, and fated to disturb every 
thing else, is the subject. The po- 
pular ferment in Dublin is quite 
dreadful ; and some, even of the very 
highest authorities, are so exasperat- 
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ed against each other, that they will 
not sit in the same room together, 
Surely this cannot last. 

Mr. Huskisson has been returned 
for Liverpool, in the room of Mr. 
Canning ; his 8 eches, pronounced at 
the election, leave no doubt as to 
the line of none policy which Eng- 
land is prepared to adopt, in case of 
emergency. 

COMMERCE. 

The state of the markets for the 
last month has been, on the whole, 
such as we represented in our last 
report—that is, materially affected 
by the et war between 
France and Spain. The speech of 
the King of France having put an 
end to all doubts respecting the hos- 
tile intentions entertained towards 
Spain, all articles of colonial produce 
continued to rise. We wil] mention 
a few instances:—At the commence- 
ment of this month, rum advanced 
2d. to 3d. per gallon —saltpetre from 
26s. to 33s.—white Bengal rice from 
ils. to 15s. or 16s. per cwt.—sugars, 
raw and refined, fully 4s. per cwt.— 
coffve from 5s. to 8s. per cwt.—naval 
stores, and all other articles likely to 
be affected, advanced materially— 
hemp from £38 to £41, &c. The 
prices of all East and West India 
produce have since continued to 
advance, and intense interest re- 
specting the war still agitates the 
market: this interest is much height- 
ened by the very different opinions 
entertamed of its probable dur- 
ation; some persons anticipating a 
conflict, long, obstinate, and san- 
guinary, like the late Peninsular war, 
while others expect to see the French 
enter Spain with as much facility as 
the Austrians did Naples. We may 
add, that the unanimous feeling of 
all parties in this country in favour 
of Spain, and the high probability, 
amounting almost to certainty, that 
England will remain at peace, con- 
tribute to give great stability to mer- 
cantile speculations. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The rigours of the frost have bene- 
fited the fallows and other ploughed 
lands, while the preparation for sow- 
ing spring corn has been actively 


begun since the weather has been 
open. During its severity, greater 
than has been experienced for many 
preceding winters, stock has required 
the protecting warmth of farm-yards 
and feeding-houses. On this account 
straw is become scarce, and dearer 
considerably when it is to be had; 
and the hay-stacks are reduced no 
little. In the mean time, the wheats 
have suffered no sort of injury, but 
the — are greatly damaged ; 
and, should the spring be delayed by 
more severe cold or frost, the farmer 
will be much pinched for food for his 
cattle. Wool remains nearly sta- 
tionary at about 26s. per tod. Horses, 
in some counties, are plentiful, but 
the inferior almost unsaleable. Lean 
beasts and sheep are not so much in 
demand as a month ago. Both beef 
and mutton in Smithfield are, how- 
ever, dearer than last month, and the 
trade pretty fair. Prime cutters 
fetched 4s. 4d. a stone, both on the 
10th of February and 17th. Pork is 
also dearer, though lean pigs do not 
fetch quite so much money. 

The prices of corn continue much 
the same. Keeping our eyes upon 
the quantity sent to Mark-lane, from 
which alone a judgment can be formed 
of the relation of general supply to 
demand, now becoming every day 
more important as we recede from 
the period of the great importations, 
we perceive that the supply is vastly 
less than at the same period last year. 
The first seven weeks of 1822 sent 
up 75,773 quarters of wheat—the 
first seven of 1823 have transmitted 
only 43,973; very little more than 
half the quantity. The supply ot 
flour has been for the same per! 
last year 81,692—this year 60,827 
sacks. These differences indicate, 
we cannot help thinking, that the 
future markets will be more scantily 
supplied than usual, and tend to aug- 
ment our belief, that it will not be 
long before England will be compelled 
to have recourse to importation. If 
so, the price must rise considerably ; 
a most momentous matter for all 
classes, and the farmers especially, 
who will be exposed anew to the 
dangers of fluctuation. 
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Miss Aikin is preparing for publication, 
a Memoir of her Father, the late Dr. Aikin, 
with a selection of such of his Works as 
have not before appeared collectively. 

Dr. Baron, of Gloucester, has under- 
taken to write an Account of the Life of 
the late Dr. Jenner, and to arrange his nu- 
merous Manuscripts for publication. 

The Seventh volume of Mr. W. Da- 
niell’s Picturesque Voyage round Great 
Britain, will comprise the range of Coast 
from the Nore to Weymouth; and the 
Eighth, from that place to the Land’s 
End, will complete the work. Vol. 7. is 
nearly ready for delivery. 

An Engraving by Mr. Meyer, from 
Kidd’s Picture of the Stolen Kiss, is nearly 
ready for publication. 

Mr. Wiffen is about to publish a Trans- 
lation into English Verse, of the Works of 
Garcilasso de la Vega, with an Historical 
and Critical Essay on Spanish Poetry. 

Mr. Bowditch has made arrangements 
for the speedy publication of a Sketch of 
the Portuguese Establishments in Congo, 
Angola, and Benquela, with some Account 
of the modern discoveries of the Portuguese 
in the interior of Angola and Mozambique, 
with a Map of the Coast and Interior. 





The following works are in the Press :— 

Bibliotheca Gloucestrensis, a Reprint of 
Searce and Curious Tracts relating to the 
County and City of Gloucester, published 
during the Civil War. To be published 
in Parts. 

Poetical Memoirs, by Mr. Bird, Author 
of the Vale of Slaughden. 

Architectural Illustrations of the Public 
Buildings of London, in Numbers, each 
containing F Plates. 

The Ionian, or Woman in the 19th Cen- 
ury. 

Britton’s Illustrations, Graphic and Li- 
al of Fonthill Abbey, with 12 Engrav- 

gs. 

Body and Soul. Vol. 2, in 8vo. 

An English Translation of the Gulistan, 


from the Persian Text of Gontius, with an 
Essay on the Life and Genius of Sadi the 
Author. By James Rose, Esq. 

An Appeal for Religion to the best Sen- 
timents and Interests of Mankind. By 
the Rev. Edward Irving, AM. Minister of 
the Caledonian Church, Hatton Garden, in 
1 vol. 8vo. 

A Treatise on Mental Derangement. 
By Francis Willis, MD. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians. 

The King of the Peak; a Novel, in 
3 vols. 12mo. 

A Third Volume of Lectures on compa- 
rative Anatomy. By Sir Everard Home, 
Bart. 

The Lives of Corregio and Parmegiano. 

Major Long’s Exploratory Travels to the 
Rocky Mountains of America, in 3 vols. 
8vo. illustrated with Maps and Plates. 

A Poem, entitled the Judgment of Hu- 
bert. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 
1819, and 1820, are nearly ready for pub- 
lication. 

Fables for the Holy Alliance; with 
other Poems, &c. By Thomas Brown the 
Younger. 

A Practical Treatise on the Symptoms, 
Causes, Discrimination, and Treatment of 
some of the most important Complaints 
that affect the Secretion and Excretion of 
the Urine. The whole exhibiting a com- 
prehensive View of the various diseases of 
the Kidneys, Bladder, Prostate Gland, and 
Urethra. By John Howship, Member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, in London. 
In 8vo. illustrated with numerous Cases and 
Engravings. 

The Parent’s Latin Grammar, by the 
Author of the Student’s Manual, with an 
Essay on the Formation of Latin Verbs. 
By J. B. Gilchrist, LLD. 

The Art of Valuing Rents and Tillages, 
explaining the manner of Valuing the 
Tenant’s Right on entering and quitting 
Farms in Yorkshire, and the adjoining 
counties. By J. S. Bayldon. 








WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Education. 


Travels in Asia (from modern Writers), 
nee cae Observations, exhibit- 
connect iew of the Geography 
on State of that Quarter of ce 
eu: y the Rev. W. Bingley. 7s. 


Stories from i - 
bens’ tie Roman History, 12mo. half. 
‘ An Epitome of Chronology, from the 
hh Te to the present Period. By Eliza- 

h Maydwell, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


A New Vocabulary of French Verbs. 
By Elizabeth Billard, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


History and Biography. 

The Naval History of Great Britain, 
from the Year 1783 to 1822. By Edward 
Pelham Brenton, Esq. Captain in the 
Royal Navy. Two Vols. 1/. 16s. boards. 

Memoirs of the Life and Works of Sir 
ChristopherWren. By J. Elmes, Architect, 
4to. Portrait and 10 Plates. 34. 3s. 

Memoirs, including Journals, Letters, 
Papers, and Antiquarian Tracts of C. A. 
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Stothard. By Mrs. C. Stothard, 8vo. 
lds. boards. 

Memoir of the Life and Memoirs 
John Gordon, MD. By Daniel 
FRSE. foolscap. 6s. 

Edinburgh Annual Register, 1819. Vol. 
12, Parts l and 2, 21s. boards. 

Public Characters of all Nations, Bio- 
graphical Memoirs of nearly 3000 eminent 
Contemporaries, alphabetically arranged, 
with Portraits, 3 Vols. 22. 2s. boards. 

Memoirs of the private Life of Marie 
Antoinette, Queen of I'rance and Navarre. 
Ky Madame Campan, First Fenme de 
Chambre to the Queen, 2 Vols. 8vo. 1/. ds. 

Medicine. 

History of the Method ahd Cure of Epi- 
lepsy. By John Cooke, MD. 12s. 

Thoughts on the present Character and 
Constitution of the Medical Profession. By 
T. C. Spur, MD. 8vo. 5s. Gd. 

Advice to Young Mothers on the physi- 
cal Education of Children. By a Grand- 
mother, 12mo. 

Misceilancous. 

History of Spanish and Portuguese Li- 
terature. Dy Frederick Bouterwek, trans- 
lated from the German. By Thomasina 
Ross. 2 Vols. 8vo. Li. 4s. 

Conversations on Botany. Fourth Edi- 
tion, coloured 10s. Gd. plain 7s. 6d. 

The Linnean System of Conchology, 
describing the Orders, Genera, and Species 
of Shells, arranged into Divisions and Fa- 
milies. By John Mawe, 8vo. coloured 
2!. 12s. 6d. plain li. ls. 

Highways and Byways ; or Tales of the 
Road Side, picked up in the French Pro- 
vinces. By a Walking Gentleman, Bvo. 
Lis. 

Hansard's Parliamentary Debates. 
Vol. 7, New Series, Royal 8vo. 12. 11s. 6d. 

Letters upon the Art of Miniature Paint- 
ing. By L. Mansion. 7s. 

Plain Englishman, comprehending ori- 
ginal Compositions and Selections from the 
best Writers. 3 Vols. 8vo. 12. 16s. 

Thomson's Scottish Melodies, Royal 
8vo. Vol. 3 and 4. 12s. each : 

A Universal Technological Dictionary ; 
or Exposition of ail the Terms used in all 
Arts and Sciences. By George Crabb, AM. 
2 Vols. 4to. with Plates. 5/. 8s. 

A Journal of the Siege of Lathom House, 
in Lancashire; defended by Charlotte de 
la Tremouille, Countess of Derby, against 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, in 1644. 3s. 

Britton’s * History and Antiquities of 
Canterbury Cathedral,” in One Vol. 4to. 
with 26 Engravings, a History and De- 
scription of the Building, Account of the 
Monuments, Anecdotes of the Archbi- 
shops, &c. 

Pugin’s ‘* Specimens of Gothic Archi- 
tecture.” Vol. 11, with 54 Engravings. 


The Description, by Mr. E. J. Wilson, of 
Lincoln, 2 Vols. 4to. 


Novel. 

Valperga ; or the Life and Adventures 
of Castruccio, Prince of Lucca. By the 
Author of Frankenstein. 3 Vols. j2n . 
li. ls. 

Poetry. 

The Son of Erin; or the Cause of the 
Grecks, a Play in Five Acts. By a Na- 
tive of Bengal, George Burges, AM. Trin. 
Coll. Cambridge, boards. Gs. 

Poems. By Helen Maria Williams, 
Svo. 12s. 

Political Economy. 

A Second Letter to the Marquis of 
Landsdowne, on the reputed Excess and 
Depreciation of Bank Notes; on the Na- 
ture and Operations of Coins; and on the 
Consequences of the New Metallic Cur- 
rency. By Daniel Beaumont Payne, Esy. 
Svo. 2s. 

Thoughts and Details on the high and 
low Prices of the last 30 Years. Part I. 
On the Alterations of the Currency. 1]; 
Thomas Tooke, Esq. FRS. 6s. 

Observations on the present State of 
Landed Property. By David Low, Esq. 
Svo. 2s. Gd. 

Theology. 

Lloyd’s Hore Theologicx ; or a Series 
of Essays, on Subjects interesting and mm- 
portant, embraeing Physics, Morals, and 
Theology. 10s. Gad. 


Voyages, §c. 

Travels in New England and New York. 
By Timothy Dwight, STD. LLD. late 
President of Yale College, Author of 
Theology explained and defended. 4 Vol». 
with Maps. 2/. 2s. 

Ireland exhibited to England on a pol:- 
tical and moral Survey of her Population. 
and on a statistical and scenographic Tour 
of certain Districts. By A. Atkinson, bsy. 
late of Dublin. 2 Vols. 8vo. 26s. boards. 

The World in Miniature. Edited b; 
Frederick Shoberl. 4 Vols. 18mo. cor- 
taining Russia. ]2s. : 

Diary of a Tour through Southern India, 
Egypt, and Palestine, in 1821, 1822. }; 
a Field-Officer of Cavalry. 10s. 6d. 

Letters Literary and Political on Po- 
land; comprising Observations on Russia, 
and other Sclavonian Nations and Tribes, 
Svo. 17. 12s. boards. : 

Juarro’s History of the Kingdom ¢' 
Guatimala. By Lieut. Baily, RM. It». 
boards. 

Travels in Ireland, in the Year 152-- 
By Thomas Reid, 8vo. 12s. 

An Expedition from Pittsburg to ti 
Rocky Mountains, in 1819-20, by Orde: 
of the United ‘States. By Edwin James 
3 Vols. 8vo. with Plates. 1/. 16s. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. J. Bluck, to the vicarage of Gray's 
Thurrock, Essex, vacant by the death of the Rey. 
M. Wilson.—The Rev. Jermyn Pratt, BA. to the 
consolidated rectories of Bintry and Themil- 
thorpe, Norfolk; Patron, Sir Jacob Astley, Bart. 
—The Kev. J. Lempriere, to the rectory of Newton 
St. Petrock, Devon.—The Kev. W. Acton, LLB. 
of St. John’s, Cambridge, to the rectory of Avott 
St. Lawrence, Herts; Patron, Lionel Lyde, Esq. 
of Lincoln’s-inu.—The Kev. J. Jenkins, of Wetton, 
Kadnorshire, to the rectory of Knill, Hereford- 
shire; Patron, Mrs. Garbett Walsham, of Knill- 
Court.—The Rev. Hugh Owen, LLD. Master of 
the Grammar School at Beccles, to the rectory of 
that place; Patron, the Earl of Gosford.—The Kev. 
Fiennes Sam, ‘Trotman, BA. to the vicarage of 


Pollington, Northamptonshire, and the rectory of 
Stoke Goldington | Gayhurst, Bucks; Patron, 
Miss A. B. Wright, of Sidmouth.—The Kev. J, 
Mayo, to the vicarage of Avebury, Wilts.—The 
Rey, G, Gunning, to the rectory of Deeping, Lin- 
colnshire —The Rey. G. Trevelaun, jun. MA. to 
the vicaraye of Milverten Prima, with the chapel 
of Longford Budville annexed, ia the county of So- 
inerset.—The Rev. P. J. Carpenter, to the vicarage 
of Cleder, Cornwall.—The Rev. J. Barrow, to the 
rectory of Lopham, Norfolk. 

The Rev. Keginald Heber, MA. appointed Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta, vice the late Dr. Middleton. 

CAMBRIDGE.—The subject of the Seatonian 
Prize Poem for the present year is—Cornelius, 








BIRTHS. 

Jan. 22, 1823.—At Torquay, Devonshire, the lady 
of Sir Thos. Whelen, a son. 

23. At Standish Hall, Mrs. Standish, a son and 
heir. 

25. In Vigo-lane, the lady of Miles Morley, Esq. 
a daugliter. 

27. In Berner’s-street, the lady of Fras. Vincent 
Marius Moreau, Esq. a daughter. 

29. At Cochayne, Hatley, Beds. the Kt. Hon. Lady 
Anne Maria Cust, a daughter. 

31. At Bath, the lady of G, T. Williams, Esq. a 
son and heir. 

Feb. 9.—Mrs. Stephen Child, of Walworth, ason. 

10. At Pinckney Lodge, Berks, the lady of James 
Elms'ie, Esq. a son. 

— In Chapel-street, Grosvenor-square, the Hon. 
Mrs. Chas. Boulton, a daughter. 

— In Upper Cadogan-place, Mrs. Thomas Broad- 
wood, a son. 

—In a et ey the lady of Humphry Wm. 
Woolrych, Esq. of Croxley House, Herts, and 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-law, a son. 

11. In Queen-street, May Fair, the lady of Samuel 
Plate, Esq. a daughter. 

- In Stratton-street, Lady Jane Peel, a son. 

16. In Hill-street, the lady of W. W. Robarts, MP. 
& son. 

IN IRELAND. 

At Chapel-row, Killarney, the lady of John O’Sul- 

livan, Esq. three daugiiters. 
ABROAD. 

At Naples, the lady of Alexander Thompson, Esq. 
a Gaughter, 

At Abbeville, the lady of Lieut.-Col. John Austin, 
Commander of the Portuguese Order of the 
Tower and Sword, and Brigadier General in his 
most Faithful Majesty’s Service, a daughter. 

At Florence, the lady of Herbert Barrett Curteis, 
eldest son of Edward Curteis, Esq. of Windmill 
Hill, Sussex, a son and heir. 

At Florence, the lady of Dr. Seymour, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Jan, 23.—At Knutsford, Thomus, eldest son of 
Thomas Hibbert, Esq. of Brittas Hall, Cheshire, 
and Chalfont House, Bucks, to Caroline Hen- 
rietta, eldest daughter of Charles Cholmondeley, 

‘ Esq. of Knutsford: and niece to Lord Delamere. 

24, At Ellaston, Staffordshire, Johu Buller Yarde 
Buller, Esq. of Lupton-house, Devonshire, and 
Delhorne-hall, Staffordshire, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Wilson, Esq. of Wootten 
Park, Staffordshire, and Bank Hall, in the 
County of Lancaster. 

23. At Wanstead, Wim. Walters, Esq. of Girdlers 
Te saacviat Matilda, youngest daughter of 

€ » 
ed ~orge Dettmar, Esq. of Biake Hall, 

— Wm. Plunkett, Esq. of Southampton, to Mary 
anne Brown, of : o_o Hants, third 
ad of on po pe elgg we oad Lit- 
t , in the Count ork, Post Captain 
in the Roval Navy. 4 : r . 


27. At St. Geo Hanover-square, John, eldest 


son of John Egremont, Esq. of Reedness, York- 
— to Harriet, relict of Frederick P. Kobin- 


kt Woolwich, J. F. Breton, Esq. to Elizabeth 
neces, daughter of Colone) Griffiths, of the 
Royal Artillery. 


29. At West Bergholt, the Rev. Arthur Crichton» 
of Badlemere, Kent, to Susan, daughter of the 
Kev. W. BE. Sims, Rector of West Berhelt, 
Essex, and of Tofts and Downham, Nortolk. 

3U. At St. Mary's, Lambeth, George Burt, Esq. son 
of the late Adam Burt, MB. of Calcutta, to Se- 
lina Victoria, youngest daughtes of the late Jos. 
Hopkins, MD. Queen square. 

3]. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Nathaniel 
Wells, Esq. of Piercetield, to Esther, third 
daughter of the late Rev. J. Owen, of Fulham, 
and Rector of Paglesham, Essex, 

Feb. 4.—The Kev. Charles Chisholm, Rector of 
Fastwell, and Viear of Preston, to Mary, second 
daughter of the Rev. R. C. Tylden Pattenson, of 
Iborden, Kent, and Rector of Frinstead and 
Millstead. 

6. At St. Pancras, the Rev. H. West, Rector of 
Berwick, and Vicar of Laughton, in the County 
of Sussex, to Louisa, daughter of the late Sir 
Robt. Barker, Bart. 

— Richard, eldest son of Sir Richard Phillips, to 
Matilda, only child of Thomas Bacon, Esq. of 
Clains, in the County of Worcester. 

— Major Sir Charles Angler, Bart. of St. John’s 
Lodge, Herts, to Catherine Frances, eldest 
daughter of the Kev. KR. Fitzwilliam, of Hali- 
fax, Rector of Richard’s Castle, in the Diocese 
of Hereford; and grand daughter of the lat 
Bishop of St. Asaph. 

8. At Froyle, Hants, E. R. Pertrand, Fsq. of Ta- 
bery, in the Island of Dominica, to Frances Eli- 
zabeth, eldest daughter of Robert Newton Lee, 
Esy. of Coldray, Hants. 

By special license, at her Ladyship’s House, by 
the Rev. Chas. Grant, Vicar of West Barham, 
and Minister of Duke-street Chapel, Westmin- 
ster, Barry O'Meara, bsq. to Lady Leigh. 

Lately, at Bramfield, Suffolk, Andrew Lawson, 
Esq. of Aldborough Lodge, Yorkshire, to Mary 
Anve Apna Maria, daughter of Thomas Sherlock 
Gooch, Esq. MP. tor Suffolk. 

12. At Bow Church, by the Rev. Dr. Macleod, 
Rector of St. Anu’s, Westminster, and after- 
wards at Grove Hall, in the presence of his Ex- 
cellency the Swedish Ambassador, by the Kev, 
J.P. Wablin, Chaplain to the Embassy, Capt. 
C. KR. Nordenskiold, eldest son of Baron Nor- 
denskiold, of Foreby, in Sweden, and Masby, in 
Finland, to Margaret, youngest daughter of the 
late Kev. Dr. Liudsay, of Grove Hail. 

15. AtSt. George’s, Hanover-square, by the Dean 
of Carlis!e,Charles Arth. Gore, Esq. of the First 
Life Guards, to Cath. Frances, younger daughter 

f the late Chas. Moody, Esq. 

yb at Warrington, Mr. Edward Robert 
Payne, of Bath, to Helen, third daughter of Ri- 
chard Turner, Esq. of Warrington. 

ABROAD. 

At Hanover, Captain Charles Best, of the Royal 
Hanoverian Grenadier Guards, to Louisa, only 
daughter of the late Captuin Robertson, of the 
Second Light Battalion, King’s German Legion. 


DEATHS. 

Jan. 17.—In his 72d year, George Edwards, MD. 
of Barnard Castle, in the County of Durham, 
author of various political publications and 
writings relative to the improvement of Na- 
tiona) Affairs 

18. Aged 68, R. Danson, Esq. of the Middle Tem- 
ple, Barrister-at-law. 
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368 Deaths. 


— Atthe Hotwells, Mrs. Judith Barry, aged 80; 
and on the 22d, her sister, Mrs. Catherine 
Barry, aged 90. Both of them underwent the 
operation of couching in 1813, from which time 
they retained their sight perfectly. 

21. Louisa, eldest daughter of Robert Blagden, 
Esq. of Sackville-street. 

— At Fairlight Lodge, near Hastings, in her 66th 
year, Anne, the lady of Dr. Batty. 

2?” At Richmond, in his 7Ist year, the Hon. and 
Rev. Harbottle Bucknall, Kector of Pitmarsh, 
and Chaplain in Ordinary to His Majesty. 

23. The Kight Hon. Lady Aston. daughter of the 
first and sister and coheir of the second Earl of 
Northington, and relict of Sir Willoughby As- 
ton, aged 74. 

— At Ramsgate, Henry Stephenson Ashton, Esq. 
of Salters Buildings, Walthamstow, aged 36. 

24. At Nottingham, aged 78. Mrs. Henrietta Teme 
pest, third sister of the late Major Tempest, and 
Grand-daushter of the late Sir George Tempest, 
of Tong Hall, Yorkshire. 

— In his 73d year, Johu Finlay, Esq. late MP. for 
the County of Dublin, and Lieut.-Colonel of the 
County of Dublin Militia. 


25. The Hon. Thos. Mullins, third son of the Rt. 


Hon. Lord Ventry, of Barnham, in the County 
of Kerry, Ireland, 

— Aged 72, Sarah, relict of Wm. Winchester, 
Esq. of Cecil-street, Strand. 

— At Willesden-house, Middlesex, Sir Rupert 
George, Bart. aged 74. 

— Suddenly, in a carriage in which he was going 
to the Opera, Peter Bayley, Esq. of Camberland- 
place, New Road, Editor of the ** Museum.” It 
was deposed on the Coroner’s Inquest, that his 
death was occasioned by the bursting of an 
aneurism of the aorta, from which an effusion 
of nearly two pints of blood had taken place in 
the chest. Mr. Bayley was author of a poem 
entitled, “Sketches from St. George’s Fields,” 

a production exhibiting no ordinary powers, 

either of versification, or forcible description; 
to the Fine Arts, particularly music and paint- 
ing, he was enthusiastically attached, and was 
an able judge of the merits of both. 

27. At his house, in Bedford-row, in his 86th year, 
Charles Hutton, LLD. FRS. one of the most dis- 
tinguished characters in the arduous walk of 
mathematical science that the present day can 
show. Dr. Hutton has been before the public 
as an author for the long period of sixty years ; 
during forty of these he held the important situa- 
tion of Professor of Mathematics, at the Royal 
Military College, at Woolwich, with the highest 
honour to himself, and advantage to his coun- 
try. Military tactics have been much benefited 
by his important labours, for it is by him that 
our artillery, and system of engineering have 
been brought to that perfection-which they are 
universally admitted to possess. As a proof 
how little his extraordinary abilities were im- 

aired, either by advanced age orthe lancuor of 
liness, it may be mentioned that almost in his 
very last moments he replied to the scientific 
questions proposed to him by the Bridge House 
Committee, relative to the curves most proper 
to be employed for the arches ot the projected 
New London Bridge: and this paper is allowed 
to be a very valuable mathematical document. 
The immediate cause of his decease was a cold, 
that affected his lungs, and carried him off ap- 
parently without pain. His remains were in- 
terred on February 4, in the family vault at 
Chariton, in Kent, 

26. At his house, at Berkeley, in his 76th 
year, Edward Jenner, MD. FRS. &. Among 
the benefactors of the human race, gratitude 
will assign a distinguished situation to this ve- 
nerable individual, who by the discovery of Vac- 
cination, has contributed greatly toward the 
complete suppression of one ofthe most terrible 
of its scourges. His remains were interred at 
Berkeley, Feb. 3d, followed by an immense con- 
course of persons, among whom were many of 
the highest respectability. Dr. Baron, of Glou- 
cester, has been applied to by the family, who 
have supplied him with authentic documents for 
that purpose, to arrange for publication his ou- 
merous papers and manuscripts. 

27. In Euston-square, Martha, wife of Thomas 
Hodgson, Esq. 

27. At Lee, in Kent, aged 20, Catherine Anna, 








[ March, 


eldest daughter of the late Adam Baildon, 41) 
of the Hon. East India Company's Service, st 
Helena. — 

29. At Woodlands, Blackheath, at the advanced 
age of 91, John Julius Angerstein, Esq. of Pal). 
Mall, well known tothe admirers of the Fine Arts 
by his admirable taste in painting, and as the pos. 
sessor of one of the very finest private galleries 
in the empire. It is reported thatthe collection 
is about to come to the hammer; and that his 
Majesty has expressed a wish to become the pure 
chaser of the Raising of Lazarus, by Sebastian 
del Piombo. 

— At his residence, in the Regent’s Park, Lucius 
Concannon, Esq. MP. for Winchelsea. 

31. At her house, at St, Stephen’s, near St. Alban’s, 
Miss Shetheld, daughter of the late Sir Charles 
Shetheld, and aunt to the present Sir Robert 
Sheffield, Bart. Normanby-hall, Lincolnshire. 

— At York, Ann, wife of the Rev. C.Wellbeloved. 

— At his seat, Harold house, Bedfordshire, in 
his 68th year, Thomas Alston, Esq. of apoplexy. 

Feb. 1. At North Cray, Kent, in his 6th year, the 
Rev. Thomas Moore, Rector for fitty-seven years 
- that parish, and the adjoining one of Foot's 

rav. 

2. In Piccadilly, Magdalene Countess Dowager of 
Dysart. 

— At Coln, St. Aldwin’s, near Fairford, Glouces- 
tershire, in his 70th year, General Lister, late 
Colonel of the 45th regt. and Governor of Lan- 
guard Fort. 

3. In Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, in 
his 92d vear, the Rev. James Jones, DID, Clan- 
cellor of the Diocese of Hereford. 

— Aged 89,the Rev.J.Cooke, DD. nearly forty years 
President of Corpus Christi College, Rector ot 
Woodeaton and Begbrooke, and for about fifty 
— an active magistrate for the county of Ox- 

ord. 

5. In Cork-street, Richard Greaves Townley, Esq. 
of Falbourn, Cambridgeshire, aged 71. 

— In Harley-street, Lady Rumbold, relict of Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, Bart. and daughter of Dr. 
Edmund Law, Bishop of Carlisle. 

— Mrs. Williamson, relict of John Williamson, 
Esq. of Roby Hall, Lancashire. 

6. Frances, lady of Richard Lewis, Esq. of Lian- 
tillio, Monmouthshire, and daughter of the late 
W. Owen, Brigstock of Blaenpent, Cariiyan- 
shire, and Glynn Abbey, Carmarthenshire. 

— At Dawlish, in Devonshire, James browne, 
Esq. of Brichton. 

7. At Hampton.court, R.T. Mostyn, Esq. 

— At Hendon, W. Lewis, Esq. 

— At Pimlico, Mrs. Anne Radcliffe, Authoress of 
the celebrated Romances, of the Mysteries ot 
Udolpho, and the Italian, and some other works 
of fiction. 

8. At his father’s, at Hammersmith, Jonathan 
Skelton, Esq. LLB. of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge. 

— Robert Blake, Esq. MP. for Arundel. 

— At Ella Combe, near Torquay, Devonshire, 
Marianne, the lady of Francis Garratt, Esq. 

10. In John-street, Bedford-row, aged 47, Jolin 
Gregory Shaddick, Esq. late one of the sworn 
clerks ip the Court of Chancery. n 

— In Finsbury-square, in her 40th year, Julia, 
wife of Philip Samuel, Esq. and daughter of the 
late Asher Goldsmid, Esq. 4 

— At Moria-place, Southampton, aged 70, Mrs. 
Young, relict of the late John Young, Esq. Pro- 
fessor of Greek at the University of Glasgow. 

14. At Camberwell, James Poole, Esq. of the Seal 
office, Inner Temple. 

— in Guilford-street, in her Sst year, Mrs. 
Tooke, relict ofthe late Rev. W. Tooke. 

15. At his mother’s, oe gs Grosrenor- 
square, George Brummell, Esq. r 

— In Bryanstone-square, aged 94, the Rev. Richar 
ae DD. late Head Master of St. Paul's 
school, 


ABROAD. 

At Paris, in his 61st year, Henry Gray M‘Nab, MD. 
Physician to the late Duke of Kent. 
At Passage West, near Cork, Wm. Parker D°Es- 

terre, Esq. late Commander of the ~—. 
ee any’s Ships, the United Kingdom, 4" 
rlie. 
Near Madras, the lady of Lieut. Charles Highmore 
Potts, aged 23. 








